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Introduction. Thick Contextualisation: Interpreting 
West African Landscapes, Sources, and Projects 


Benedetta Rossi and Toby Green 


African history offers empirical, methodological, and theoretical insights that 
can be useful to historiographic debates on other parts of the world.! This vol- 
ume puts forward a methodological agenda that can contribute to overcoming 
presentism and parochialism within African history itself; and can offer new 
ideas to historiographical theory and methods beyond Africa. The volume ad- 
dresses two main concerns: first, it aims to outline what we see as elements of 
a paradigmatic shift within West African historiography; and second, it aims 
to consider how far this paradigmatic shift can contribute to methodological 
debates beyond Africanist research, and thereby place African history in closer 
dialogue with non-Africanist historians. 

The critical exegesis of sources is a domain in which Africanist scholarship 
has been making, and can continue to make, major contributions. The objec- 
tive dearth of written sources in African languages that lacked a written form, 
and ecological and political conditions that limited the preservation of written 
sources, meant that historians of Africa resorted to a variety of methodological 
approaches, ranging from archaeological digs through to oral historical inter- 
views, via the exegesis of Arabic texts produced in the Sahel and texts pro- 
duced in a variety of European languages. At least since the 1970s, Africanist 
historians have been analysing critically evidence as diverse as landmarks on 
African landscapes, faded texts, and the ephemeral utterances of oral perform- 
ers; and historians of Africa remain exceptionally self-critical when it comes to 
their use of sources, in a way which may well be useful to scholars working on 
other world regions. 


1 New Approaches in the Historiography of West Africa: Legacies of 
Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias 


One of the core themes to emerge in this historiographical reframing of 
West African histories is the relationship between political conjunctures and 


1 Gareth Austin, “Reciprocal Comparison and African History: Tackling Conceptual Eurocen- 
trism in the Study of Africa’s Economic Past,” African Studies Review 50, no. 3 (2007): 1-28. 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


the production of sources. Where previous generations of historians may have 
mined sources produced in Africa for ‘hard evidence; new frameworks of 
historiography recognise the significance of the political circumstances sur- 
rounding a source's production. This approach takes the decolonizing of the 
history of Africa a step further: here is recognition of the complex intellectual 
pasts and historical engagements of members of West African intelligentsias, 
those ‘source-producers’ who have shaped current historiographical overviews 
of the West African past. 

A leading figure in the development of this new framework is the Brazilian 
historian Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias. Moraes Farias was trained initially 
in medical science at the Universidade Federal da Bahia, in Salvador, north- 
eastern Brazil: this is the heart of African influences in contemporary Brazil, 
and these formative years shaped in Moraes Farias an abiding passion for both 
unravelling and engaging with West African cultures and histories. After leav- 
ing Brazil to escape the military dictatorship in 1964, and studying in Ghana 
and teaching at Anmadu Bello University in Zaria, Nigeria, Moraes Farias was 
to spend most of his career teaching at the Centre of West African Studies, 
Birmingham University. Here his colleagues over the years included Karin Bar- 
ber, JD Fage, David Henige, AG Hopkins, Marion Johnson, TC McCaskie — and 
indeed the two editors of this book. 

Moraes Farias’s landmark work, Medieval Arabic Inscriptions from the Repub- 
lic of Mali (2003) created a benchmark for the reassessment of the past from 
the viewpoint of intellectual histories and debates constructed from within 
West Africa.” A conference in Birmingham in November 2015 to reflect on the 
intellectual legacies of Moraes Farias offered a major opportunity to collect 
the views of many researchers — both young and old — on the ways in which 
Moraes Farias’s work and these new directions shape current approaches to 
West African histories. Medieval Arabic Inscriptions from the Republic of Mali 
epitomises the potential of Africanist historiography to influence significant- 
ly entire historiographic fields, such as the established tradition of Islamic 
epigraphic research, which restricted epigraphic data to a subsidiary role in 
relation to Arabic written sources; moreover at the conference many of Moraes 
Farias’s extended articles were also discussed (as becomes clear in this volume), 
expanding on the widespread influence his intellectual trajectory has had.3 

Moraes Farias saw epigraphic inscriptions as historical sources in their 
own right. He analysed their written content, and when they did not 
corroborate the information provided by the Timbuktu chronicles he tried 


2 Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, Arabic Medieval Inscriptions From the Republic of Mali 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003). 
3 Ibid., lv. 
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to account historically for the discrepancies between chronicles and inscrip- 
tions. Doing so necessitated contextualising each type of source in the circum- 
stances of its production and analysing them as texts that provided insights 
into the worldviews and strategies of their authors. This exegetic task called 
for a reconstruction of the discursive and material fields in which these au- 
thors operated, and in which they occupied particular positions. The Ta’rth al- 
Sudan therefore appeared not as a disembodied source of raw information, but 
as a partisan text developed by its author al-Sa‘di, who unfolded his political 
agenda by popularising a peculiar reading of Timbuktu’s history. Al-Sa‘di was 
developing a new historical genre that followed specific literary conventions 
that had to be considered in order to acknowledge the discursive historicity 
and textuality of this work.* By contrast, epigraphic texts partook in different 
genres and provided different types of information — information about the 
reckoning of time, or the everyday salience of ancestry outside better known 
elite genealogical logics.5 Therefore the famous Timbuktu chronicles had to be 
triangulated with oral traditions (conveyed by the chronicles themselves and 
by other sources), as well as with the epigraphic inscriptions.® 

This ‘thick contextualisation’ places African texts in multiple overlapping 
contexts, all relevant to their interpretation: the broader historical and discur- 
sive context of the times; the literary genres, registers, and conventions fol- 
lowed by the authors of texts; the political and intellectual strategies of the 
authors in relation to particular ‘fields of struggle’ in which authors occupy 
unequal positions; and the material landscapes in which people travel and re- 
side. The inscriptions’ physical characteristics — their spatial positioning and 
tangible visibility on the land — shaped the experience of both literate and il- 
literate people.’ Their materiality provides historical information on ways of 
living and thinking about life and the afterlife that Moraes Farias examines 
in contributions that explore the ‘meanings attached to landscapes’.® These 


4 Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “Intellectual Innovation and Reinvention of the Sahel: The 
Seventeenth-Century Timbuktu Chronicles,’ in Shamil Jeppie and Suleymane Bachir Diagne, 
eds., The Meanings of Timbuktu by (Cape Town: Human Sciences Research Council, 2008), 
95-107. 

5 Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “The Oldest Extant Writing of West Africa,” Journal des 
Africanistes 60, no. 2 (1990): 65-113. 

6 Moraes Farias, Arabic Medieval Inscriptions, kxxxv—cxii. 

7 Ibid, part 11. See also idem., “Local Landscapes and Constructions of World Space: Medieval 
Inscriptions, Cognitive Dissonance, and the Course of the Niger,’ Afriques: Débats, méthodes 
et terrains d'histoire. Dossier 02 (2010): 1-21. 

8 Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “Text as Landscape: Cultural Reappropriations of Medieval 
Inscriptions in the Seventeenth and Late Twentieth Centuries (Essuk, Mali),” in O. Hulec and 
M. Mendel, eds., Threefold Wisdom: Islam, the Arab World, and Africa. Papers in Honour of 
Ivan Hrbek (Prague: Academy of Sciences of the Czech Republic, 1993), 53-71. 
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studies illustrate vividly, as in the passage cited below, how this method can 
reveal the connections between topography and people’s imaginary worlds: 


In the fifth century AH/ eleventh century AD, expatriate Muslims in West 
Africa, and West African converts to Islam, were engaged in a joint effort 
of the imagination. Their task was the reciprocal domestication of other- 
ness. It involved mapping West Africa onto the world at large while bring- 
ing international references to bear on West African localities. For this 
purpose, topographical images and chronological frames were used in 
special ways which far transcended the pragmatic descriptions of routes 
and markets, and the practical time-keeping, directly required by trans- 
Saharan and Sahelian traders.° 


Medieval Arabic Inscriptions subjects to the same critical scrutiny the texts 
and intellectual projects of chroniclers; oral performers; those who buried 
their relatives in the dry earth of medieval Mali; and European scholars (from 
Heinrich Barth to Jean Sauvaget) who at different moments analysed this ma- 
terial.!° It is the culmination of a life-long engagement with the exegesis of 
African sources that has been enormously wide-ranging and nuanced. Hence, 
for example, his concern with the projects of authors led Moraes Farias to in- 
terrogate their positionality not simply in terms of gender, age, ethnicity, or 
social status. He also emphasised how everyday positionalities were modified 
by the adoption of particular registers of communication in which the author 
(or speaker) and his/her audience are given pre-defined roles, and retain vary- 
ing degrees of interpretative freedom. In a comparative study of constructions 
of kingship in the Manden and Borgu, Moraes Farias interrogates how praise 
practices instantiate particular rules of behaviour between the praiser and the 


9 Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “Tadmakkat and the Image of Mecca: Epigraphic Re- 
cords of the Work of the Imagination in 1th-Century West Africa,” in Timothy Insoll, ed., 
Case Studies in Archaeology and World Religion, (Oxford: Archaeopress, 1999), 105-115. 

10. —- The work of Heinrich Barth, such a prominent source for historians of the Central Sahel, 
is almost always cited as a reservoir of information on the nineteenth century without 
critical analysis of Barth’s intellectual and political position. We owe to Moraes Farias 
and other authors with whom he collaborated insightful analyses of Barth’s interpreta- 
tive biases. See Mamadou Diawara, Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias and Georg Spit- 
tler, eds., Heinrich Barth et lAfrique (Cologne: Rudiger Koppe, 2006); Paulo Fernando 
de Moraes Farias and Mamadou Diawara, “Introduction: Les thématiques de l’ouvrage,” 
in Diawara, Moraes Farias, and Spittler, Heinrich Barth, 21-34; and Paulo Fernando de 
Moraes Farias, “Barth, le fondateur d’une lecture réductrice des chroniques de Tombouc- 
tou,’ in Diawara, Moraes Farias, and Spittler, Heinrich Barth, 215-223. 
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praisee: ‘[i]f praise is celebration, nevertheless it is also an exercise in intrusion 
into the depths of one’s being. It is hence a source of mixed feelings.” 

Moraes Farias’ work on literary genre, performance, and discourse has been 
developed mostly in collaboration with Karin Barber, the renowned scholar of 
Yoruba orality and performance culture. Their two co-edited volumes develop 
themes that are present in their respective individual research and here gen- 
erate an incredibly powerful methodological agenda.! Discourse and its Dis- 
guises is a manifesto for a theory of source interpretation that sees sources as 
the fruit of their authors’ intellectual projects, but also as texts that ought to be 
subjected to methods derived from literary criticism. The volume applies these 
ideas to oral texts in particular: ‘what seemed to be required was an approach 
that acknowledged simultaneously the historicity and the textuality of oral 
texts.13 The jointly written introduction outlines the elements for a paradig- 
matic shift in the exegesis of sources. It discusses historical circumstances of 
production; processes of ‘erasure and layering’ of texts over time; a ‘sociology 


11 Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “Praise Splits the Subject of Speech: Constructions of 
Kingship in the Manden and Borgu,” in Power, Marginality and African Oral Literature, eds. 
Graham Furniss and Liz Gunner (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), 225-243. 
Related arguments are developed in articles that focus on the work of individual tradi- 
tionists/intellectuals — see Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “The Oral Traditionist as 
Critic and Intellectual Producer: An Example from Contemporary Mali,” in African Histo- 
riography, ed. Toyin Falola (Harlow: Longman, 1993), 14-38; and idem, “Cultural Officer’ 
at Home and Abroad: Oloye Adebayo Ogunrinu Ogundijo, 1939-2005,” Africa 80, no. 1 
(2010): 151-158, or on specific groups of traditionists (see idem, “History and Consolation: 
Royal Yoruba Bards Comment on Their Craft,” History in Africa 19 (1992): 263-297). 

12 In addition to themes that have been touched upon already, Moraes Farias had developed 
a critical approach to African sources in a 1974 article which analysed the textual and 
literary conventions mobilized in sources that described ‘silent trade’ and which used 
this textual analysis to separate historical evidence from myth — see Paulo Fernando de 
Moraes Farias, “Silent Trade: Myth and Historical Evidence,” History in Africa 1 (1974): 
g-24. In a similar fashion, he had analysed the appearance of the categories Zanj, Qaqu, 
and Kawkaw in medieval Arabic sources to explain what these categories meant at the 
discursive and ideological level — see idem., “Models of the World and Categorial Mod- 
els: The ‘Enslavable Barbarian’ as a Mobile Classificatory Label,” Slavery and Abolition 1-2 
(1980): 115-131. Finally, following the publication of the two co-edited volumes with Bar- 
ber, in 2003 his review article on Afrocentrism develops a textual genealogy of different 
ideas of Afrocentrism that places the books reviewed in longer discursive and intellectual 
legacies — idem., “Afrocentrism: Between Cross-cultural Grand Narrative and Cultural 
Relativism,” Journal of African History 44, no.2 (2003): 327-340. 

13 Karin Barber and Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, eds., Discourse and its Disguises: The 
Interpretation of African Oral Texts (Birmingham: Centre of West African Studies, Univer- 
sity of Birmingham, 1989), 1. 
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of textual production’; the specificities of oralcy and its relations with various 
modes of literary expression. 

Self Assertion and Brokerage, Barber and Moraes Farias’ second co-edited 
volume, rejects easy polarisations opposing foreign-indigenous, or African- 
colonial sources and agency. They show that a model based on compartmen- 
talised positions does not do justice to the capacity of individuals to synthesise 
different cultural elements and develop original ideological models that bor- 
row from plural political and cultural influences and idioms. The thematic fo- 
cus of this volume is on African nationalism. In this field particularly, their 
methodological position paves the way for more sophisticated and compelling 
analytical possibilities. It also encourages researchers to avoid projecting on 
their sources identities and agendas that are meaningful to them in their intel- 
lectual and political milieus. By contrast, this approach requires a genuine en- 
gagement with the ‘mixed ingredients’ that the authors of our sources chose 
to combine in their texts, using otherness as a resource for infinite creative 
possibilities. By showing that African history is not ‘African’ in a culturally es- 
sentialist sense, but is the result of constant original interactions of African 
subjects with the world, this methodology has relevance well beyond ‘African 
history’: ‘the indigenous perspective no less than the foreign one had both an 
agenda and an intellectual strategy, and each attempted to assert itself by in- 
corporating part of the other.!5 

Moraes Farias and Barber’s analytical position has far-reaching ethical im- 
plications. Surely sources are the products of their authors’ strategies. These 
strategies, however, are not always consciously chosen but are partly discur- 
sively shaped by the broader cultural rationales accessible to people at any one 
time. Broader discourses and individual, strategic, texts combine a plurality of 
influences: from models of human progress to expressive conventions. Thus, 
African history is a history of the world, and a history of the world is African 
history; the unique individual experiences of the authors of what we call ‘our 
sources’ are the prism through which we can interpret the significance of his- 
torical texts. 

All the contributors to this volume, in one way or another, take the agency 
and concerns of West African historians as the producers of these texts with 
great seriousness. This is because a core wider concern that also animates his- 
torians, anthropologists, and political scientists of West Africa — whether inside 
or outside the continent — is the relationship between West African histories 


14 Karin Barber and Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, eds., Self-Assertion and Brokerage: 
Early Cultural Nationalism in West Africa (Birmingham: Centre of West African Studies, 
University of Birmingham, 1990). 

15 ~~ Ibid. 
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and the global understanding of those histories. Questions of state failure 
and/or success, economic underdevelopment and/or ‘rising Africa, religious 
freedom and/or the rise of ‘militant Islam,’ take their place within a broader 
continuum of Africa’s long-standing place in globalisation. By grasping the 
agencies and political strategies of West African historians from the past to the 
present, the ways in which these themes have been and are still presented is 
placed in a much richer context. With Moraes Farias, we should refrain from 
essentialising such agencies and strategies, and instead see them as evolving 
positions that shape, and are shaped, by both African and global influences: 


Modern cultural nationalisms are often geared to the construction of 
‘historical’ genealogies of states, each essentially built around, and to the 
glory of, one particular ethnic group, family of linguistic communities, 
‘kingdom, or ‘empire’. However, contrary to these claims, cultures have 
not developed in splendid purity and isolation from one another. As they 
traded goods (and people!), they also exchanged tales, rituals, and other 
means of self-construction and self-description. Central cultural features 
were built out of borrowings from other cultures modified to suit new 
purposes. Thus Songhay oral stories about Askyia Muhammad I were 
constructed out of re-elaborations of the Tuareg tales about Arigullan.16 


2 Landscapes, Sources, and Intellectual Projects: Contributions 
to the Volume 


Traces of past material life and cultural interpretations are scattered across the 
land. Archaeologists recover this evidence and analyse it alongside written and 
oral archives.!” Their work is fundamental to historical research everywhere, 
but perhaps particularly in Africa where early written sources are generally 


16 Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “Bentiya (Kukiya): A Songhay-Mande Meeting Point, 
and a ‘Missing Link’ in the Archaeology of the West African Diasporas of Traders, War- 
riors, Praise-Singers, and Clerics,” Afriques: Débats, méthodes et terrains d’histoire. Dossier 
04 (2013): 1-59, 30. See also idem, “For a Non-Culturalist History of Béninois Borgu,” in 
Elizabeth Boesen, Christine Hardung and Richard Kuba, eds., Regards sur le Borgou: Pou- 
voir et Altérité dans une Région Ouest-Africaine (Paris and Montréal: LHarmattan, 1998), 
39-69; and idem., “Yoruba Origins Revisited by Muslims: An Interview with the Arédkin of 
Oyé and a Reading of the ‘As! Qabd’il Yurubd of Al-hagg ‘Adam al-Ilari,” in Moraes Farias 
and Barber, eds., Self-Assertion and Brokerage, 109-47. 

17. Foraconcise discussion of the use of both written and oral sources in archaeological re- 
search on Africa, see Graham Connah, “Historical Archaeology in Africa: An Appropriate 
Concept?,” African Archaeological Review 24 (2007), 35-40, 37-39. 
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both scarce and partial, in the sense that they reflect the views of a narrow 
literate section of the population. 

In this volume, the emphasis on the contextualisation of sources uses the 
notion of ‘context’ sensu lato: political context is sometimes revealed by the 
particular script (Arabic, Hebrew, Tifinagh) chosen for an inscription on a 
tombstone, or by the tombstone’s spatial orientation; the use of writing for 
specific types of documents in specific places, too, can shed light on political 
and cultural circumstances that in turn may provide insights for interpreting a 
document's contents. People’s interaction with particular physical landscapes 
provides clues for the interpretation of sources of different kinds. But land- 
scapes are not merely physical: they are always also imagined and morally 
coloured. People attribute meaning and morality to landscapes. The second 
section of this volume suggests that cultural and moral topographies must be 
taken into account when interpreting sources that provide information on the 
regional/ethnic origins and migrations of particular groups and individuals. 
The geographic details offered by the authors of our sources sometimes tell us 
more about the moral landscapes that were in their mind at the time of writing 
than about actual localities. Similar considerations are made by contributors 
to this volume’s third section on written sources, as Stewart, Hall, and Jeppie 
discuss the status of Timbuktu as a site perceived as a major intellectual cen- 
tre. Context, therefore, implies the materiality and morality of landscape as 
well as political conjuncture and social positioning. 

The need to integrate archaeological studies in the historiography of Africa 
calls for the development of interdisciplinary research agendas. This can be 
challenging because analytical concepts do not always travel easily across dis- 
ciplinary fields. For example, Haour and Rossi highlighted some of the prob- 
lems that arise when archaeologists are asked to contribute to the study of 
epistemological categories such as ethnicity and race: projecting categories 
such as ‘Hausa, ‘Tuareg,’ or ‘Songhay’ in the archaeological past can result in 
anachronism and essentialisation.!® Archaeological data provide insights into 
‘ways of living’ without necessarily telling us how these ‘ways of living’ were 
labelled. Yet, ways of living imply choices informed by immaterial values such 
as specific beliefs in the afterlife revealed by the characteristics of burials and 
tombstones; or structures of hierarchy exposed by material signs of power and 
status: jewellery, royal insignia, thrones, shackles, etc. Recent contributions to 
the archaeology of Africa look at material culture as evidence of immaterial 


18 Anne Haour and Benedetta Rossi, eds., Being and Becoming Hausa: Interdisciplinary Per- 
spectives (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 3. 
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ideologies, as attested by Timothy Insoll’s approach to religious beliefs in his 
The Archaeology of Islam.!9 

Archaeological contributions to this volume exemplify the productive po- 
tential of the integration of archaeological research and historical data. They 
subscribe to this volume’s view that the answers authors give reflect the ques- 
tions they ask, and these questions come from specific political and social con- 
texts.?° Thus, the political and cultural contextualisation of sources is not only 
meaningful in relation to sources for early history: contemporary research is 
also influenced by political climate, tenacious scientific myths, and disciplin- 
ary conventions. Sonja and Carlos Magnavita’s chapter advocates innovative 
methodologies with the potential to correct faulty generalizations that ac- 
quired the force of scientific axioms, empirically unsubstantiated, which, fol- 
lowing Yoffee,”! they refer to as ‘factoids’. 

In a classic article on ‘silent trade’ Moraes Farias criticized tendencies by 
professional historians of Africa to treat mythical or legendary information as 
valid historical data, concluding that ‘under careful scrutiny, the frozen por- 
trait that has been termed silent trade seems to melt away, revealing behind 
it a much richer and more varied reality of commercial practices’.2? Taking in- 
spiration from this and other works by Farias, the Magnavitas discuss ancient 
trade in gold and slaves across the Sahara, and advocate combining methods 
from the natural sciences, as pursued in the fields of archaeometry and bioar- 
chaeology, with traditional archaeological research. Francois-Xavier Fauvelle’s 
chapter argues that archaeological data tends to be seen as subsidiary (rather 
than complementary) evidence and used to ‘fill the gaps’ in interpretations 
that presuppose the primacy of historical sources. Fauvelle proposes the 
evocative image of the chalk-line on crime scenes: he examines the cases 
of Niani in medieval Mali and Sigilmasa in medieval Morocco to show that 
archaeological interpretations are only seen as correct if they corroborate pre- 
existing historical reconstructions based primarily on the readings of chron- 
icles. The ideological marginalization of archaeological research means that 
evidence that could potentially correct erroneous interpretations is discard- 
ed a priori. In their chapter, meanwhile, MacDonald, Gestricht, Camara and 
Keita exemplify a methodology based on the integration of different types of 


19‘ Timothy Insoll, The Archaeology of Islam in Sub-Saharan Africa (Cambridge: Cammbridge 
University Press, 2003), 1. 

20 See Robin Derricourt, Inventing Africa: History, Archaeology and Ideas (London: Pluto 
Press, 2011), ix. 

21 Norman Yoffee, Myths of the Archaic State: Evolution of the Earliest Cities, States, and 
Civilizations (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 7. 

22 Moraes Farias, “Silent Trade,” 19. 
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evidence — historical sources, oral testimonies, and single-site archaeological 
excavations — to advance research on Malian history. 

After discussing archaeological engagements with material landscapes, 
Part Two of the volume investigates the moral landscapes produced and re- 
produced in oral and written sources. Insa Nolte’s chapter on Yoruba Muslim 
compounds in Oyo analyses the cultural and religious strategies unfolded 
to demarcate Muslim spaces from non-Muslim ones while preserving inter- 
religious dialogue within Yoruba political structures. Robin Law examines sto- 
ries about Fante origins recorded from the eighteenth century onwards and 
based on ‘oral tradition’ derived partly from written sources through feedback 
mechanisms. Law suggests that such accounts of Fante origins tell us more 
about the times when they were produced than about the earlier dynamics 
they claim to illustrate: ‘stories of migration may be understood as metaphors 
expressing perceptions of various sorts of political and cultural influences, 
rather than as literal claims of actual biological kinship’. These political and 
cultural influences change in time, and so do preferences for one or the other 
‘origin’ as expressed in myth and historical writings. Benjamin Acloque’s chap- 
ter shows that the origin and migration histories of the Wlad Dleym involve 
the formulation and reformulation of political statements about place and 
identity: they attribute genealogies and provenance in a way that positions 
groups and individuals within the normative mental maps of authors tem- 
porally and culturally removed from the events they describe. Abdel Wedoud 
Ould Cheikh’s chapter exemplifies the difficulties that arise when attempting 
an exegesis of the work of authors whose identity is itself part-mythical. Ould 
Cheikh examines the aS‘arite views of the Almoravid scholar al-Muradi al- 
Hadrami. He shows that AS‘arism was central to the political development and 
expansion of the Almoravid movement and that this is the context in which 
al-Muradi’s AS‘arite teachings come to influence some of the movement’s po- 
litical leaders in Azigi (present-day Mauritania). Yet, as in Law and Acloque’s 
chapters, Ould Cheikh’s analysis proceeds to a large extent by deconstructing 
and discarding information that is not directly relevant to the interpretation of 
al-Murad’s aS‘arite works. The knowledge we have of this figure is a complex 
combination of contemporary biographic details and popular legends devel- 
oped at different moments between the author’s death and our analysis. Like a 
hybrid mythological creature, al-Murad?’s persona reaches us as a combination 
of factual and fictional elements about his ‘origin’ and identity that must be 
disentangled in the process of interpreting his writings. 

The third part of the volume contains contributions that engage specifically 
with written sources. A discussion of written sources for the study of African 
history begs the question of the relationship between written sources and the 
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practice of writing. Where and when was writing accessible, and to whom? 
What are the earliest forms of writing in Africa, and what have been the writ- 
ten word’s changing functions? Understanding the meanings and functions of 
writing itself is a preliminary step for the interpretation of sources: were the 
latter written in alien characters mastered only by passing travellers, or were 
they integral to local technologies for ‘inscribing the now and the hereafter’? 
Ghislaine Lydon opens this section with a chapter that integrates Africa, and 
northwest Africa in particular, in the latest debates on early writing globally. 
Lydon discusses the latest hypotheses on the development of the Lybico-Berber 
script, early forms of which survived in the form of tifinagh, the Tuareg alpha- 
bet. The four following chapters examine sources related to Mali from medi- 
eval to present times. Mauro Nobili’s chapter shifts the focus from the origins of 
writing to the origins of a particular historiographic genre. Building on Moraes 
Farias’ work on the Ta’rih al-Sudan, Nobili suggests that the ta’rih genre was re- 
suscitated recurrently whenever authors found it politically expedient to pro- 
vide versions of the past that would meet their contemporary needs. 

Moving on from Nobili’s focus on the ta’rih genre, Charles Stewart’s chapter 
examines the literary production of Timbuktu’s scholars in the subject areas 
that appear to be most broadly represented in the local manuscript culture: 
Arabic grammar and jurisprudence derived from classic legal sources. Stewart 
suggests that the fame of Timbuktu as a prominent centre of Islamic learn- 
ing should be recalibrated. He argues that between the 17th and 2oth century 
Timbuktu scholarship was less rich and original than hitherto surmised, and 
that the main locus of the scholarship identified with Timbuktu actually lay 
in Saharan nomadic schools (mahazir); such a finding indeed tallies with 
earlier research by Webb and others who showed how members of the Tim- 
buktu scholarly ulam@ class migrated westwards following the fall of Songhay 
to Morocco in 1591.23 Stewart's revisionist analysis of the role of Timbuktu in 
Arabic intellectual production is based on his comprehensive study of extant 
Arabic sources from the manuscript libraries of the western Sahara, which led 
to the recent publication of the monumental aLa V.?* Hall’s chapter concurs 
with Stewart’s, and complements Stewart's deconstruction of the role of Tim- 
buktu by analyzing the processes — both historical and discursive — that led 
to the creation of the ‘myth of Timbuktu as a hub of manuscript production, 
within this context of the westward migration of the ‘ulama’ after 1591. Taken 


23. James L.A. Webb Jr, Desert Frontier: Ecological and Economic Change along the Western 
Sahel, 1600-1850 (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1995), 30. 

24 Charles C. Stewart, compiler and editor, Arabic Literature of Africa Volume V: Mauritania 
and the Western Sahara (Leiden: Brill, 2015). 
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together, both Hall and Stewart’s chapters therefore place Moraes Farias’s work 
on Timbuktu in a new light, revealing the spread of scholars, ideas, and genres 
beyond the Niger Bend. 

Hall urges us to contextualize the projects of authors not only in the po- 
litical arenas of the times, but also in relation to hierarchies in the field of 
knowledge production. Such hierarchies are not, or not only, a reflection of 
‘factual’ inequalities in expertise and/or intellectual abilities (however mea- 
sured and defined). They are also shaped discursively, as particular places and 
networks acquire the status of major centres of knowledge. Local intellectuals 
unfold strategies aimed at enhancing and maintaining such status by publi- 
cizing their ‘intellectual profile’ amongst potential audiences; in highlighting 
these trends within the scholarlship on Timbuktu, Hall also shows the ways 
in which heritage forms part of a neopatrimonial paradigm which, as politi- 
cal scientists have shown, has entrenched inequalities and pre-existing hierar- 
chies in post-colonial Africa. The chapter by Shamil Jeppie focuses on Sahelian 
book collectors, and shows that just as sources should not be seen simply as 
repositories of facts to be mined for data, so collections too are not neutral 
‘containers’ of books and manuscripts: they reveal the rationales in the mind 
of collectors, which developed in specific historical circumstances. Focusing 
on the manuscript-book collection of Ahmad Bul’arraf in Timbuktu, Jeppie’s 
chapter investigates the intellectual networks and strategies that contributed 
to the constitution of a field in which particular works were selected, classified 
according to the collectionist/scholar’s criteria, and circulated or made avail- 
able for a particular readership. 

A fourth core strand in the re-evaluation of the source base for West African 
history has been the changing place of oral literatures in the field. After the 
pioneering work of Jan Vansina in this field, several scholars sought to develop 
complete histories of areas of West Africa solely through the use of oral litera- 
tures, two pioneering examples being Joseph C. Miller's work on the Mbundu 
kingdoms and the Imbangala, and Donald Wright’s early work on Niumi in the 
Gambia river basin.25 Nevertheless, this work was subsequently called into 
question, not least by Vansina and Wright themselves.”® As a consequence, the 


25  Seee.g.,Jan Vansina, Oral Tradition as History (Oxford: James Currey, 1985); Joseph C. Mill- 
er, Kings and Kinsmen: Early Mbundu States in Angola (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1976); 
Donald Wright, The World and a Very Small Place in Africa: A History of Globalization in 
Niumi, The Gambia (Armonk, NY: M.E. Sharpe, 2004, 2nd edition). 

26 Jan Vansina, “It Never Happened: Kinguri’s Exodus and its Consequences,’ History in 
Africa 25 (1998): 387-403; Donald Wright, “Requiem for the Use of Oral Tradition to Re- 
construct the Precolonial History of Lower Gambia,” History in Africa 18 (1991): 399-408. 
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ways in which oral literatures should be integrated into historical analysis of 
the West African past has become a particularly important one. 

In this area, indeed, Moraes Farias has played a key role, through his discus- 
sion of the place of griot histories in the exegesis of the West African past. Here, 
he has argued that — like the authors of the tarts and funerary inscriptions 
from the Sahel also studied in such depth by him — orature should be seen as a 
historical genre, with oral histories constructed as intellectual projects by their 
practitioners, in the same way as the ta’rihs were. Through analysing the work 
of the Manding griot Waa Kamisoko, Farias has shown clearly the importance 
of contemporary conflicts within Manding society in Kamisoko’s reconstruc- 
tion of the deep Manding past.2” Thus what is placed at the core of the analysis 
is the relationship between oral historical discourse and the importance of a 
present historical consciousness in reframing the importance of the past.?8 

These questions are at the heart of the section on orature which is covered 
in this volume. The section begins with chapters by Mamadou Diawara, Jan 
Jansen, and Karin Barber, in which these anthropologists and historians reveal 
the nature of the oral practitioner's art and mediation and their place within 
generations and social frameworks. For Diawara, oral sources and the practice 
of orature can intervene in written discourse; moreover, oral discourses may 
reveal fundamental elements of discourses which emerge from ‘written’ histor- 
ical patterns. For Jansen, the focus is on the way in which knowledge is trans- 
mitted and from where new generations of griots derive their authority to ‘give 
account of the past’; this exemplary analysis offers a clear understanding of 
the role of orature in mediating the political present. Barber, meanwhile, looks 
at the Yoruba historian N.D. Oyerinde, and his integration of Yoruba oral dis- 
course into a Western historical tradition, showing how the resulting syncretic 
product epitomises the historical moment of its construction, in the high co- 
lonial era. The following chapter in this section, by Green, then expands on 
these insights, arguing that the oral texts held by the National Centre for Arts 
and Culture in The Gambia offer vital new ways of approaching themes of the 
West African past, to complement those now emerging from newly discussed 
textual sources. The final chapter in this section, by McCaskie exemplifies this 


27. Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “Au-dela de ‘Opposition Coloniale Entre l'‘Authenticité 
Africaine et l'Identité Musulmane: LOeuvre de Waa Kamisok0, Barde Moderne et Critique 
du Mali,” in Christophe de Beauvais and Mariella Villasante Cervello, eds., Colonisations et 
Heéritages au Sahara et au Sahel (Paris: LHarmattan, 2007), Vol. 2, 271-308. 

28 Moraes Farias, “Praise Splits the Subject of Speech,’ and idem, “The Gesere of Borgu: A Ne- 
glected Type of Manding Diaspora,’ in Ralph Austen, ed., In Search of Sunjata: The Mande 
Oral Epic as History, Literature and Performance (Bloomington, IN: Indiana University 
Press, 1999), 141-170. 
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potential by looking at the place of Asante dreams in narratives of key episodes 
in Asante history, arguing that understanding the place of dreams in Asante 
identity is vital for understanding the Asante historical past. 

The section as a whole therefore offers an important new primer as to the 
place which oral histories can have in the reassessment of the West African 
historical past, and also as a key bridge between Africanist historiography and 
broader trends in the discursive patterns of world historical discussion. The 
vital role played by orature as both a discourse on the past and a mediator of 
the present is highlighted. Historians seeking ‘certainty’ about the past may 
prefer to keep to the tried and tested textual sources produced by outsiders; 
but those seeking to understand History as a discourse interweaving present 
concerns with past realities will find much to profit from considering these 
chapters, and the insights they offer as to the creation of ‘historical knowledge’ 
in — and of — West Africa. There will be many new thoughts arising from these 
chapters as to the ways in which present and future historians should integrate 
oral perspectives into their source bases. 

The final section of the volume considers a question which is in some ways 
latent in all the different constituent parts of the book: the nature of historical 
sources as political projects of their authors. The chapters in the part all look 
at this through different types of sources, and the part as a whole reinforces the 
central praxis of historians in Africa, where historical writing is always a work 
in progress. This is an important paradigm for reflecting about the African 
past: where Marxist-influenced historical practice of the 1970s and 1980s was 
interested in material conditions and their social consequences — ‘production 
and reproduction’ — the increasing interest in historians as actors in their own 
right, reflecting particular historical moments and their concern, reflects the 
different shape of ‘history’ as a discipline. 

The five chapters of the final part of the volume therefore examine head on 
the way in which political actors constructed visions of the past which were 
in keeping with their own concerns. The intensely political character of the 
historical discourse and profession — be it regarding Africa, or any other part 
of the world for that matter — is made clear. Camille Lefebvre’s account of the 
meeting of the geographer Carsten Niebuhr with an ambassador from Tripoli, 
‘Abd Al-Rahman Aga, shows clearly how diplomatic exchanges provided cross- 
cultural knowledge which fed into Niebuhr’s subsequent intensely political 
work, Das Innere von Afrika. Lefebvre's chapter is followed by Paul E. Lovejoy’s 
important reconsideration of the Kano Chronicle: he shows through a detailed 
new exegesis of important primary texts how the Chronicle was the work of 
the Dan Rimi Barka of Kano, produced in the late 19th century as a conse- 
quence of internal political struggles among Kano elites. Continuing with the 
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Sokoto theme, Murray Last’s revelatory interpretation of the victories of the 
gthad suggests that there was a clear political purpose in the claim by political 
leaders such as Muhammad Bello of destruction of the enemy; by contrast, 
Last shows how ransoming prisoners alive was the aim of many soldiers, and 
that the numbers of deaths caused by the conflicts of the early 19th century 
have been exaggerated. The final two chapters of the part are significant, for 
they show the continuity into the colonial era of this politicisation of historical 
narratives from the 18th and 19th centuries. Ann McDougall’s chapter consid- 
ers the career of Louis Hunkanrin, a political prisoner deported from Dahom- 
ey to Mauritania by the French in 1923. McDougall shows how a key text by 
Hunkanrin on slavery, published in 1930, was written by him in order to achieve 
goals related to the birth of nationalism in French West Africa; by using French 
law in his demands, Hunkanrin showed how law could and would be used to 
challenge colonialism. By contrast, Daniela Moreau’s intriguing chapter looks 
at the photographic corpus of the French photographer Edmond Fortier, who 
lived in Dakar in the early 20th century; by showing how Fortier’s work re- 
flected tropes clearly associated with colonial goals, and yet also can provide 
very valuable historical information, Moreau reiterates the core questions of 
the volume as a whole — how to balance the recovery and revivification of the 
African past with an awareness of the ideological frameworks underpinning 
the sources that are left to us. 

Moreau’s significant Brazil-based research concludes the volume by remind- 
ing readers that Moraes Farias’s contributions to the historical profession start- 
ed in Brazil. In recent years Brazil saw a huge expansion of research in African 
history, with a special emphasis on Brazil's long historical links to West and 
West-Central Africa. After the election of Lula’s government in 2002, a law was 
passed making the teaching of African history obligatory in Brazilian schools. 
Many of the leading scholars in this field today are Brazilian; they continue the 
legacy of Moraes Farias’s intellectual trajectory and influence, in spite of the 
recent autocratic golpe led there against popular democratic forces. 


3 West African History: Present Conditions, Future Directions 


As the discussion of the various contributions to this volume makes clear, all 
the participants at the November 2015 conference in Birmingham came with 
new perspectives and source bases which offer a real chance to assess the state 
of the field for historians of West Africa. This allows for both an assessment 
of the sources which are used to write the history of West Africa, and of the 
new perspectives which are being brought to those sources. Larger questions 
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concerning the politics of knowledge production, and the purposes of ‘history’ 
asa discipline are foreshadowed clearly by focussing on the question of histori- 
cal method in a West African domain. 

Several core issues emerged as a result of the conference regarding the chal- 
lenges and difficulties of engagement with the deep West African past. The 
first relates to the conditions surrounding the global production of knowledge. 
Put bluntly, global knowledge about West African history still tends to be pro- 
duced in the Global North, usually by Western academics, but also increas- 
ingly by African academics now based in the Western academy. Where early 
generations of postcolonial historians had easy access to Western institutions, 
coming and going from their home African institutions for extended periods of 
research and scholarly interchange, the rise of discriminatory visa programmes 
to gain access to ‘fortress America/Europe’ makes such exchanges increasingly 
hard to arrange.2° Indeed, Moraes Farias’s career at the University of Birming- 
ham is testament to these changes; where he began in 1969 at a time when 
the majority of researchers coming through the then Centre of West African 
Studies were from African institutions, by the time of the 2015 conference the 
situation was very much reversed. 

While conditions regarding scholarly exchange with African institutions 
have become more difficult, history as a discipline has become ever more ‘po- 
litical’. From nationalist appropriations of the historical past in India, Israel, 
Serbia, and beyond, to the place of history in reframing contemporary political 
struggles, and the potential for ethnicized conflict on the African continent it- 
self, ‘history’ has developed an increasing problematic relationship with politi- 
cal frameworks. It continues to be deployed for political ends — both in Africa 
and beyond. In the UK, this was concretised during the EU debate leading up 
to the controversial Brexit referendum on June 23 2016, when British historians 
mobilised both in favour of and against leaving the European Union for ‘his- 
torical’ reasons.3° 

One of the consequences of this global process of the problematisation 
of History in Africa itself has been the retreat from the systematic academic 
study and teaching of precolonial history. It is for this reason, also, that many 
of the contributors to this volume are not African themselves — something that 
it is hoped will in time change for the field of precolonial history. Where, for 


29 For instance, scholars such as Professor Boubacar Barry (Université Cheikh Anta Diop, 
Dakar) were regular visitors to soas through the 1970s. Moraes Farias speaks with a cer- 
tain wistfulness of his early years at cwas, when such visits were very much the norm. 

30 See the relevant websites — www.historiansforbritain.org and www.historiansforbritaini- 
neurope.org. 
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example, universities such as Cheikh Anta Diop in Dakar and Ibadan in Nigeria 
began their existence in the 1950s and 1960s as famous centres for the study of 
precolonial Africa, the study of 20th century and postcolonial history now pre- 
dominates in the History departments of these and other newer institutions 
on the continent. And yet the study of precolonial African history offers vital 
elements for the interpretation of more recent dynamics. 

It is for precisely these reasons that the framework developed by Moraes 
Farias, and others, is of such importance; and this elucidates the core focus 
of this volume. These approaches not only enhance the sophistication of 
our analyses of the West African past, but they also urge historians to be self- 
consciously aware that historical research, today as in the past, does not exist 
in a political vacuum and is not politically neutral. This approach pushes us 
to think of all texts as ‘primary sources, including our own work. Recognis- 
ing the political structures and concerms which have animated the production 
of historical ‘sources’ (Chronicles, Oral Histories, Printed Histories in the 20th 
century) places West African historical production as a full part of the global 
historical discipline, thus taking a further step in the de-exceptionalisation of 
African histories and peoples. 

The volume as a whole engages fully with these concerns, and is also em- 
blematic of several core themes which have emerged in recent years in the his- 
toriography. First of these is the increasing interest in thinking beyond artificial 
boundaries of ‘pre-colonial’ and ‘colonial’ era. Several recent works have looked 
in this direction. Bruce Hall’s work on conceptualising ‘race’ in Islamic West 
Africa ranges from the 17th century to the end of the colonial era in Mali.*! In 
a similar vein, Alexander Keese’s new book on ethnicity and historical conflict 
looks at the importance of pre-colonial political structures in shaping post- 
colonial political tensions.3? Two new books, respectively by Camille Lefebvre 
on the southern Niger-Sokoto region and by Vincent Hiribarren on Borno, take 
this approach further through the conceptualisation of space and territorial 
boundaries in Niger and northern Nigeria, arguing for continuities between 
the igth-century and colonial and post-colonial delimitations.3? Meanwhile 
both the editors of this volume have engaged in this approach; Rossi, in her 


31 Bruce S. Hall, A History of Race in Muslim West Africa, 1600-1960 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2011). 

32 Alexander Keese, Ethnicity and the Colonial State: Finding and Representing Group Identi- 
fications in a Coastal West African and Global Perspective, 1850-1960 (Leiden: Brill, 2016). 

33 Camille Lefebvre, Frontiéres de Sable, Frontiéres de Papier. Histoire de Territoires et de 
Frontieres, du Jihad de Sokoto a la Colonisation Francaise du Niger, XIXe-XXe siécles (Paris: 
Publications de la Sorbonne, 2015); Vincent Hiribarren, A History of Borno: Trans-Saharan 
Empire to Failing West African State (London: Hurst and Co., 2016). 
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work on the Ader region of Niger, from the late 18th century to the present 
day dependence on aid, and Green in his edited work on Guinea-Bissau link- 
ing precolonial ‘ethnic’ designators to contemporary political tensions.** Thus, 
this volume’s encompassing of historical periods ranging from the first millen- 
nium AD to the 21st century is in keeping with this important new trend, and 
also with the work of Moraes Farias, whose approach to brokerage and analysis 
of griot ‘histories’ looks at the present contexts of deeper ‘histories’. 

This volume’s focus on the individual producers of texts is also very impor- 
tant. Here the focus on individual authors, scholars, and practitioners of ora- 
ture restores individual agency, something which stands in contrast to earlier 
foci on macro-processes. This concern is in keeping with recent new trends in 
the study of the African diaspora, where what is known as ‘the biographical 
turn’ has seen a large volume of publications concentrated on the 18th and igth 
centuries, which seek to focus on individuals both to restore the humanity of 
enslaved persons, and to open new windows onto these broader processes.3° 
Paul Lovejoy, alone and in collaboration with Robin Law, applied this approach 
in their analyses of the strategies — at once political and literary — of African 
slaves and abolitionists.3° In their third co-edited volume on African sources 
on slavery and the slave trade Alice Bellagamba, Sandra Greene, and Martin 
Klein make available a collection of essays that examine the individual voices 
and projects of African slaves and slave-owners.>” The emphasis on ‘microhis- 
tories; championed by Roquinaldo Ferreira among others, has seen works such 
as Jean Hébrard and Rebecca Scott’s Freedom Papers, focussing on one family 
from revolutionary Haiti to France during the Second World War, and James 
Sweet’s biography of Domingos Alvares, trailing a Mahi healer from Dahomey 
to Brazil and then Portugal.38 


34  Benedetta Rossi, From Slavery to Aid: Politics, Labour and Ecology in the Nigérien Sahel, 
1800-2000 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2015); Patrick Chabal and Toby 
Green, eds., Guinea-Bissau: Micro-State to “Narco-State” (London: Hurst and Co., 2016). 

35 Lisa A. Lindsay and John Wood Sweet, eds., Biography and the Black Atlantic (Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2013). 

36 __— Paul E. Lovejoy, “Freedom Narratives’ of Transatlantic Slavery,’ Slavery and Abolition: A 
Journal of Slave and Post-Slave Studies 32, no. 1 (2011): 91-107; Paul E. Lovejoy and Robin 
Law, eds., The Biography of Mahommah Gardo Baquaqua: His Passage from Slavery to Free- 
dom in Africa and America (Princeton: Markus Wiener, 2007). 

37. Alice Bellagamba, Sandra Greene, and Martin Klein, eds., African Slaves, African Masters: 
Politics, Memories, Social Life (Trenton, NJ: Africa World Press, 2016). 

38  Roquinaldo Ferreira, Cross-Cultural Exchange in the Atlantic World: Angola and Brazil in 
the Era of the Slave Trade (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012); Jean M. Héb- 
rard and Rebecca J. Scott, Freedom Papers: An Atlantic Odyssey in the Age of Emancipation 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2012); James Sweet, Domingos Alvares, African 
Healing, and the Intellectual History of the Atlantic World (Chapel Hill, NC: University of 
North Carolina Press, 2011). 
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Thus finally the volume also attempts to act as a bridge between West Af- 
rican historiography and the growing literature on the diaspora. As with that 
literature, a core concern here is in individualizing historical figures from the 
African past; shedding light on the contexts in which their strategies as authors 
and agents took shape; and reminding us that historical writing was, and con- 
tinues to be, embedded in political processes and inequalities today. 
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CHAPTER 1 


All that Glitters is Not Gold: Facing the Myths 
of Ancient Trade between North and 
Sub-Saharan Africa 


Sonja Magnavita and Carlos Magnavita 


Herodotus’ reference to Garamantes hunting cave-dwelling Aithiopians 
(Hdt. 4. 183, 4) may well be read as an allusion to slave trade. If Herodotus 
describes a trade route here, a route that directly pointed towards West 
Africa's gold-mining areas, slaves and gold were in all likelihood the com- 
modities transported along this route.! 


1 Introduction 


Tangible evidence for trade across the Sahara in classical Antiquity is notori- 
ously scarce, but the long debate around it has nevertheless produced a con- 
siderable amount of publications.” Some of these, for their part, led to a sort of 


1 Michael Sommer, “Trans-Saharan Long-Distance Trade and the Helleno-Punic Mediterra- 
nean,” in Amelia Dowler and Elizabeth R. Galvin, eds., Money, Trade and Trade Routes in Pre- 
Islamic North Africa, (London: British Museum, 2011), 61-64, 62. 

2 Among many others, see e.g., R.C.C. Law, “The Garamantes and Trans-Saharan Enterprise 
in Classical Times,” Journal of African History 8, no. 2 (1967): 181-200; Edward W. Bovill, The 
Golden Trade of the Moors (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1968); Basil Davidson, Africa: His- 
tory of a Continent (New York: Times Books, 1972); Merrick Posnansky, “Aspects of Early West 
African Trade,” World Archaeology 5 (1973): 149-162; John T. Swanson, “The Myth of Trans- 
Saharan Trade during the Roman Era,” The International Journal of African Historical Studies 
8, no. 4 (1975): 582-600; Patrick J. Munson, “Archaeology and the Prehistoric Origins of the 
Ghana Empire,” Journal of African History 21 (1980): 457-466; Mario Liverani, “Looking for 
the Southern Frontier of the Garamantes,” Sahara 12 (2000): 31-44, and idem., “The Libyan 
Caravan Road in Herodotus IV. 181-185,” Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Ori- 
ent 43, no. 4 (2000): 496-520; Kevin C. MacDonald, “A View from the South: Sub-Saharan 
Evidence for Contacts between North Africa, Mauritania and the Niger, 1000 BC-AD 700,” in 
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general acceptance of some basic features, thus creating what can be called a 
‘factoid, i.e., “a speculation or guess that has been repeated so often it is even- 
tually taken for hard fact.” The most widely accepted and often evoked factoid 
or myth is certainly a traffic — or even trade — in gold and slaves from West 
Africa toward the North in classical times. Although often called ‘slave trade, 
what is actually meant is a sort of exploitation of sub-Saharan Africa rather 
than a reciprocal transfer of goods or services. In contrast to this, the concept 
of a ‘silent trade in gold, as drawn on Herodotus’ mid-first millennium Bc ac- 
count of Carthaginians bartering with others somewhere on the Atlantic coast 
of northern Africa,* gives allusion to an explicitly balanced and non-fraudulent 
exchange of goods, i.e. gold versus various (unnamed) items of acceptable 
value. Those taking Herodotus’ account verbatim might be disappointed that 
he remained silent on living merchandises potentially added to that gold 
(such as humans, i.e. slaves), but other parts of his text are conveniently in- 
terpreted with a view to slave raiding and trading: the Garamantes hunting 
the swift-footed Aithiopian Troglodytes on four-horse chariots.> Whilst the 
chariots are identified in the form of Saharan rock art, the Troglodytes remain 
mysterious. 

Although the ancient Greek text does neither state whether these hunts 
were slave raids or not, nor where they actually took place, the frequent 
re-interpretation of this text passage was jointly responsible for the creation 
of the myth of Saharan slave raids against Black Africans in classical times. 
The scene — a drive-hunt on war-like chariots — gives rise to some speculation. 
Hunting people for other purposes than for enslaving them is admittedly hard 
to imagine, but nevertheless should be taken into consideration as long as 
speculation prevails. Thus, hunting for sport, amusement, or for threatening 
neighbouring people that could for their part be potential instigators, these 
are possibilities that should not be ruled out, especially when the manoeuvre 
of transporting the thus captured slaves back to the Garamantian homeland 


Amelia Dowler and Elizabeth R. Galvin, eds., Money, Trade and Trade Routes in Pre-Islamic 
North Africa, (London: British Museum, 2011), 72-82; Andrew Wilson, “Saharan Trade in the 
Roman Period: Short-, Medium- and Long-Distance Trade Networks,’ Azania: Archaeological 
Research in Africa 47, no. 4 (2012): 409-449. 

3 Norman Yoffee, Myths of the Archaic State: Evolution of the Cities, States and Civilizations 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), 7. 

4 Herodotus, Histories (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1920), tr. A.D. Godley, 196. 

5 Herodotus, Histories, IV.183.4. 
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by means of a two-wheeled chariot are all but easy. If one wants to take the 
account verbatim, it must be countered that those light constructions were 
neither made for bulky transport nor for rough terrain;® of course slaves 
could walk — but this would inevitably result in a time-consuming journey, 
from which we would then have to deduce that both the chariot driver and his 
four brave horses would have needed to bring along a considerable amount 
of water (if nothing else), not only for their own survival in a then hyper-arid 
desert, but also for keeping the booty alive. As said, all this holds if one wants 
to take the account verbatim. In Herodotus’ time, four-horse chariot racing 
was a highly esteemed sport, a demonstration of skill, prestige, and power. 
Against this background, would it not be more prudent to infer from Herodotus’ 
passage that the main purpose of the writer, his informants, or of the real 
actors (if those hunts indeed took place), was to express power and 
supremacy? 

However, this is indeed not how myths are developed and kept running. 
The wise guy to whom this anthology is dedicated remarked in his myth- 
deconstructing paper from 1974 that “Most historians have continued to feel 
no qualms about treating silent trade as a historical reality, and as possibly 
the earliest evolutionary stage in the history of long distance trade, or even 
of market trade in general.”” While it is common knowledge that most myths 
contain a small kernel of truth, the question is how to find that kernel. As ar- 
chaeologists, the training of the present paper's authors is essentially on ob- 
jects of kernel size and we believe that very small things can sometimes help 
to change perspective. In the following, we will show how the tiniest elements 
— trace elements and isotopes — might be used as tools for reviewing myths. 
This is done here for the myth of a traffic in gold and slaves in classical times, 
but the approach is certainly not limited to these. By presenting scientific re- 
search methods for sourcing gold and humans, this paper merely aims at dis- 
cussing some feasible ways of coping with the problematic state of current 
historical and archaeological sources relating to a putative ancient trade across 
the Sahara. 


6 Among others, e.g. Law, “Trans-Saharan Enterprise,” 182; Posnansky, “Aspects,” 150; A. Muz- 
zolini “Livestock in Saharan Rock Art,’ in Roger Blench and Kevin MacDonald, eds., The Ori- 
gins and Development of African Livestock: Archaeology, Genetics, Linguistics and Ethnography 
(London: Routledge, 2000), 87-110, 100. 

7 Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “Silent Trade: Myth and Historical Evidence,” History in 
Africa 1 (1974): 9-24, 10. 
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2 Archaeometry as Tracer of an Ancient Gold Trade 


Although the Romans facilitated desert travel by introducing the camel, 
the Garamantes, ancestors of the Berbers, controlled the caravans across 
the Sahara that conveyed gold from mine fields in West Africa to the 
Romano-Punic towns on the Tunisian and Libyan coasts.® 


The direct quotation above shall serve us as a starting point. We have picked it 
up very arbitrarily from classicist and numismatist Kenneth W. Harl, but many 
others with essentially the same statement might have served for this purpose 
as well. If gold was indeed brought from West Africa to the Romano-Punic 
North African coast, it shall be possible to furnish proof for it. However, and 
interestingly, an attempt of fostering such a bold claim by empirical methods 
has rarely been pursued. One of the very few approaches so far taken in this 
direction can be found in a study of North African gold coins and weight stan- 
dards by Timothy Garrard. For a start, Garrard largely excluded the possibility 
of a supply of West African gold prior to the 3rd or 4th century AD. For the 
two or three centuries preceding the Arab conquest of North Africa, however, 
he argued that West African gold dust had indeed reached North Africa and 
continued to be used well into the early Islamic period. This assumption was 
based on the high amount of coin issues at the Roman and Byzantine mint of 
Carthage, and on the fact that in the late 4th century and 5th century AD taxes 
had to be paid in gold. 

Garrard stressed that dated Byzantine gold coins from North Africa should 
be tested by archaeometric analyses as to whether they were made of West 
African gold or not.!° This is a reasonable request and sounds simple. Testing 
archaeological gold for its provenance is, however, not as straightforward as it 
might sound. One of the ostensible hurdles in the analysis of archaeological 
gold objects such as coins or jewellery is the fact that due to their rarity and 
value non-destructive analytical methods are required — if chemical analysis 
is allowed at all. Several methods that do not leave any (e.g., x-ray emission 
and fluorescence analyses) or only very minimal traces (e.g., laser-ablation 
mass spectrometry) on the object are available but their sensitivity and 


8 Kenneth W. Harl, Coinage in the Roman Economy, 300 BC to AD 700 (Baltimore: John Hop- 
kins University Press, 1996), 313. 

9 Timothy F. Garrard, “Myth and Metrology: The Early Trans-Saharan Gold Trade,” The Jour- 
nal of African History 23, no. 4 (1982): 443-461. 

10 Ibid, 461. 
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precision differs, especially when trace elements or isotopes are concerned." 
The task is further complicated by the fact that those in principle non- or 
quasi-non-invasive techniques need to be employed in situ, i.e. on the surface 
of the object itself, since sampling of the object would mean quitting the non- 
invasive strategy. Laser or X-ray beams perform best when striking onto a ho- 
mogenous sample with a flat and even surface, and at least for some devices, 
the sample needs to be of a sufficiently small size or restricted form in order to 
fit into the probe chamber — not every archaeological object can comply with 
these and further preconditions. 

Further complications come up when the characterization of the metal it- 
self is concerned. In general, native gold is commonly found in a relatively pure 
form, with only few other elements bound to it. Among these, usually only 
silver and copper are found in any appreciable quantities, while other alloying 
metals are present rather in traces. The pattern of some of these trace elements 
has been found to be most useful for discriminating between gold ore sourc- 
es.!2 However, archaeological gold (or any processed gold) must be treated with 
caution, as the original metal has often undergone a series of transformations 
between its mining and the analysis of the sample, e.g., collecting and mix- 
ing of gold from different sources, refinement, debasement, alloying, recycling, 
alteration in the soil, etc. Nevertheless, some of the trace elements that are 
characteristic of the original ore are not much affected by geological and met- 
allurgical processes, and some of the platinum-group elements (PGE), such as 
platinum (Pt) and palladium (Pd), are therefore especially useful for finger- 
printing the gold. Their pattern, sometimes combined with isotopic analyses, 
may thus serve as an informative tool for provenance studies, and progress has 
been made in this field over the last years.8 


11 ~~ Maria F. Guerra, and Thomas Calligaro, “Gold Traces to Trace Gold,” Journal of Archaeo- 
logical Science 31 (2004): 1199-1208. 

12 Ernst Pernicka, “Provenance Determination of Archaeological Metal Objects,’ in Benja- 
min W. Roberts and Christopher Thornton, eds., Archaeometallurgy in Global Perspective 
(New York: Springer, 2014), 239-268, 261. 

13 Among others, see for example: S.A. Junk and Ernst Pernicka, “An Assessment of Osmium 
Isotope Ratios as a New Tool to Determine the Provenance of Gold with PlatinumGroup 
Metal Inclusion,” Archaeometry 45, no. 2 (2003): 313-331; L. Dussubieux and L. Van Zelst, 
“LA-ICP-MS Analysis of Platinum-Group Elements and other Elements of Interest in 
Ancient Gold,’ Applied Physics A 79, no. 2 (2004): 353-356; Maria F. Guerra and Thomas 
Calligaro, “Gold Cultural Heritage Objects: A Review of Studies of Provenance and Manu- 
facturing Technologies,’ Measurement Science and Technology 14, no. 9 (2003): 1527; Maria 
F. Guerra and Thomas Calligaro et al., “Fingerprinting Ancient Gold by Measuring Pt with 
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Coming back to Garrard’s call for chemical testing of Byzantine North 
African gold, such a study has indeed been performed by F. Guerra and 
colleagues,'* including late Byzantine solidi and early Islamic dinars from 
Carthage, as well as modern native gold from West Africa. While their study 
shows in principle some conformity with Garrard’s assumption that the Arab 
conquerors overtook the existing Byzantine gold production at Carthage and 
used the same type of gold for some time," their interpretation of the analyti- 
cal results only sees a major change in gold supply after the 9th century AD. 
Since the chemical composition of post-gth century AD gold coins showed 
similarity with the tested modern nuggets from Ivory Coast, Ghana and Mali, 
Guerra et al. deduced from it that this was the point in time when a first influx 
of Sudanese gold to North Africa happened.!* Is this a devastating blow for a 
century-long debate on the pre-Islamic trans-Sahara trade in gold? Yes and no. 
The analyses certainly show that the late Byzantine coin minters at Carthage 
were using gold from a different source than their Islamic counterparts af- 
ter the gth century AD, who were certainly using West African gold. However, 
given that only three Late Byzantine solidi, issued between AD 658 to 679, were 
used for comparison with many more coins from later periods, they are hardly 
representative for the whole Byzantine period; it is therefore premature to 
conclude that no West African gold was used during the 7th century, let alone 
during earlier periods. 

When the chemical composition of the three Byzantine solidi!” is neverthe- 
less compared with the modern gold nuggets from the same study, differences 
become visible mainly in their trace element pattern (Figure 1.1). The particu- 
larly low amount of platinum group elements (PGE) in the gold is indeed char- 
acteristic for the West African samples!® while it is especially these elements’ 
relatively high amount that accounts for the fingerprint of late Byzantine coins 


Spatially Resolved High Energy Sy-XRF,” Nuclear Instruments and Methods in Physics Re- 
search Section B: Beam Interactions with Materials and Atoms 240, no.1 (2005): 505-511. 

14 M.F. Guerra, C.O. Sarthre, A. Gondonneau, and J.N. Barrandon, “Precious Metals and Prov- 
enance Enquiries Using LA-ICP-MS,” Journal of Archaeological Science 26, no. 8 (1999): 
1101-1110. 

15 According to M.F. Guerra, “Ancient Gold and Modern Techniques: Identification of Gold 
Supplies from Croesus to Mohamed Using Accelerators and ICP-MS,’ in Proceedings of Art 
2002: 7th Int. Conference on Non-destructive Testing and Microanalysis for the Diagnostics 
and Conservation of the Cultural and Environmental Heritage 2002, University of Antwerp, 
June 2002, Abstracts Vol. 7. 

16 ~—- Guerra et al., “Precious Metals,” 1108. 

17.‘ Ibid., Table 5 and 6. 

18 A.Gondonneau, and M.F. Guerra, “The Circulation of Precious Metals in the Arab Empire: 
The Case of the Near and the Middle East,” Archaeometry 44 (2002): 573-599. 
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from Carthage. The study by Guerra et al therefore seems to exclude a prov- 
enance of the gold in the Late Byzantine solidi from the modern gold mines 
in Ivory Coast, Ghana and Mali. It remains unclear, however, from where that 
gold originated instead. 

The trace element patterns shown in Figure 1.1 reveal a clear deviation es- 
pecially in the average Pt and Pd concentrations between gold coins from Late 
Byzantine Carthage and those struck about 400 years later at Sijilmasa in the 
Almoravid period. The latter are in good agreement with nugget gold from 
Ivory Coast, Ghana and Mali. However, gold prills detected on coin moulds 
that were found in gth to 10th century contexts at Essouk, the ancient town 
of Tadmekka in Mali,!9 appear fairly close to the Byzantine gold in that figure. 
The amount of platinum (Pt) would probably be diagnostic here, but is not 
reported in the published data.2° While the source of the Tadmekka gold has 
not yet been identified, the eastern Niger bend and especially the gold bearing 
tributary rivers west of it are seen as likely candidates.”! 

Modern micro-nuggets from Southwest Niger were analysed in an attempt 
to chemically characterize the gold from this region.?? As a first result, it rather 
shares some similarity with the other tested modern West African nuggets from 
the study by Guerra et al.,2° in that this gold is very depleted in trace elements 
in general and in platinum group elements in particular, most of which were 
close or below detection limits (represented by the dashed line in Figure 1.1). 

Further and more refined analytical work on these and other modern and 
archaeological gold samples from across Africa is required to put those studies 
on a broader basis. The few studies conducted so far are by all means encour- 
aging; they demonstrate that archaeometry can make a fresh contribution to 
an already worn out debate. If it is possible to confirm the most likely West 
African origin of Almoravid gold, it should be equally be possible to verify, for 
example, where the gold found in a Garamantian grave** most likely came 
from, or whether some of the gold circulating in Punic North Africa does (or 


19 Sam Nixon, Thilo Rehren, and Maria F. Guerra, “New Light on the Early Islamic West 
African Gold Trade: Coin Moulds from Tadmekka, Mali,” Antiquity 85, no. 330 (2011): 
1353-1368; Thilo Rehren and Sam Nixon, “Refining Gold with Glass: An Early Islamic Tech- 
nology at Tadmekka, Mali,” Journal of Archaeological Science 49 (2014): 33-41. 

20 See Nixon et al., “New Light.” 

21 — Ibid., 1364. 

22 Sonja Magnavita, “The Archaeology of Trans-Saharan Contact: The Eastern Niger Bend,” 
in M.LJ. Davies and K. MacDonald, eds., Connections, Contributions and Complexity: Af- 
rica’s Later Holocene Archaeology in Global Perspective (Cambridge, forthcoming). 

23 Guerra et al., “Precious Metals.” 

24 See David Mattingly et al. “DMP IX: Summary Report on the Fourth Season of Excavations 
of the Burials and Identity Team,’ Libyan Studies 41 (2010): 89-104, 98. 
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FIGURE 1.1 Top: Logarithmic view of concentrations of trace elements lead (Pb), tin (Sn), 


antimony (Sb), platinum (Pt) and palladium (Pd) in archaeological and modern 
samples; Bottom: Logarithmic view of concentrations of trace elements antimony 
(Sb) and palladium (Pd) in archaeological and modern samples. Data: gold coins 
from Late Byzantine Carthage, analysed through LA-ICP-MS, Guerra et al. 1999; 
average composition of gold coins from Almoravid Sijilmasa, analysed through 
PAA, Guerra and Calligaro 2003: 1534, table 1; average composition of modern gold 
nuggets from Ivory Coast, Ghana and Mali, analysed through ICP-MS, Guerra 
and Calligaro 2003: 1534, table 1; gold prills on crucibles from Tadmekka (Essouk), 
analysed through Proton-Induced X-ray Emission (PIXE), Nixon et al. 2011: 1362, 
table 1. Modern micro-nuggets from Sirba river in Southwest Niger, analysed by 
LA-ICP-MS, S. Magnavita forthcoming. Trace elements in the Sirba nuggets are 
very depleted (<5 ppm), marked by the dashed line in the upper diagram. 


does not) carry a typical West African chemical signature. While the analytical 
results gathered so far do not yet reach into the period alluded to in the direct 
citation quoted above, both the methods and the materials are in principle 
available to check the actuality of that and similar statements. 
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3 Stable Isotope Analysis as Tracers of Ancient Migration 


The Roman general Julius Maternus accompanied the king of the Gara- 
mantes on a slave raid towards the end of the 1st century AD as far as the 
Niger; perhaps this was an annual expedition [...] It can not be excluded 
that the Garamantian demand for slaves, both for themselves, and for 
sale into the Mediterranean World, had a knock-on effect along the Niger, 
stimulating local chiefs to found cities, such as Jenne Jano [sic], based on 
plundering their neighbors further south.”5 


Perhaps the most recent debate on supposed evidence of the traffic alluded to 
by the quotation above was held by the historian Dierk Lange and one of the 
authors (Carlos Magnavita) following the discovery of what appears to have 
been fortified settlements near Lake Chad, dated to the mid-first millennium 
BC.76 Whilst Lange considered settlement fortification as suggesting slave raid- 
ing and traffic ultimately generated by an early North African demand for cap- 
tives, C.M. countered that by evoking merely local and regional factors such as 
farmers-cattle keepers’ disputes, political conflicts or robbery. Whatever the 
reason(s) people had for fortifying their settlements, however, the fact is that 
security appears to have been a major concern for those who lived at the Lake 
Chad margins throughout the last 2500 thousand years.”” The fact is also that 
ancient settlement fortifications are not an adequate means for inferring slave 
raiding and traffic in Antiquity and later on. Indeed, as long as archaeological 
(and historical) research does not deliver palpable material evidence for such 
putative early traffic, we have to look for alternative approaches that may fill 


25 Elizabeth Fentress, “Slavers on Chariots,’ in Dowler/Galvin, Money, Trade and Trade 
Routes, 65-71, 69. 

26 C. Magnavita, P. Breunig, J. Ameje, and M. Zilum Posselt, “A Mid-First Millennium Bc For- 
tified Settlement near Lake Chad,” Journal of African Archaeology 4, no. 1 (2006): 153-169; 
Dierk Lange, “The Emergence of Social Complexity in the Southern Chad Basin towards 
500 BC: Archaeological and Other Evidence,” Borno Museum Society Newsletter 68-69 and 
70-71 (2007): 49-68; Carlos Magnavita and Peter Breunig, “Facts and Speculations: A reply 
to D. Lange’s The Emergence of Social Complexity in the Southern Chad Basin towards 
500 BC: Archaeological and Other Evidence,” Borno Museum Society Newsletter 72/73 and 
74175 (2008): 71-83. 

27. Carlos Magnavita, Peter Breunig, Daniel Ishaya, and Olusegun Adebayo, “Iron Age Begin- 
nings at the South-Western Margins of Lake Chad,” in S. Magnavita, L. Koté, P. Breunig 
and O.A. Idé, eds., Crossroads, Carrefour Sahel: Cultural and Technological Developments 
in First Millennium Bc/AD West Africa(Frankfurt: Africa Magna, 2009), 27-58; Carlos Mag- 
navita, “First Millennia Bc/AD Fortified Settlements at Lake Chad: Implications for the 
Origins of Urbanisation and State Formation in Sub-Saharan Africa,” in Martin Sterry and 
David Mattingly, eds., Trans-Saharans 111: State Formation and Urbanisation (1000 BC- 
AD1500) (Cambridge, forthcoming). 
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the gaps in our knowledge. As demonstrated above for the gold trade debate, 
the integration of natural scientific methods can be particularly useful when 
other evidence is questionable or non-existent. 

Genetics (ancient DNA) and physical anthropological (morphological) 
analysis of human remains can contribute to this theme by telling us whether 
an individual found in a particular archaeological context in North Africa has 
genetic or morphological affinities to sub-Saharan Africans.28 However, both 
research approaches are problematic in two aspects. First, the find of individ- 
uals with sub-Saharan genetic inheritance or appearance in a North African 
archaeological site dated to Antiquity does not automatically mean that this 
person migrated (voluntarily or by force) from sub-Saharan Africa during 
his/her lifetime. Indeed, sub-Saharans peopled the now deserted regions of 
the subcontinent throughout the ‘green’ Middle Holocene, leaving their traces 
in the genetic pool of subsequent North African populations. Second, recover- 
ing suitable genetic material out of ancient human and animal bones is an 
extremely difficult and expensive procedure with very low success rate that 
varies from 0 to ca. 25%, depending on sample age and the environmental con- 
ditions prevalent at archaeological sites.29 The major reason for that is the of- 
ten poor preservation of ancient human (and animals) skeletal material from 
archaeological contexts which make both genetic and morphological studies 
often impracticable.®° In the case of genetics, the low preservation of organic 
remains (cell structures and proteins) implies increased degradation of DNA 
that has to be laboriously extracted from bone and bone-like cells from den- 
tin (teeth) and, subsequently, amplified through Polymerase Chain Reaction 
(PCR) or other methods to obtain an analyzable genome sequence.*! Such 
hurdles make the use of genetics and, in some cases, physical anthropologi- 
cal studies less suitable for addressing questions related to ancient population 
dynamics, particularly concerning migration. 


28 See, for example, Efthymia Nikita, David Mattingly and Marta M. Lahr, “Three-Dimen- 
sional Cranial Shape Analyses and Gene Flow in North Africa during the Middle to Late 
Holocene,’ Journal of Anthropological Archaeology 31 (2012), 564-572. 

29 J. Ceiridwen Edwards, David E. MacHugh, Keith M. Dobney, Nerissa Russell, Liora K. Hor- 
witz, Kevin C. MacDonald, Susan K. McIntosh, Daniel Helmer, Anne Tresset, Jean-Denis 
Vigne and Daniel G. Bradley, “Ancient DNA Analysis of 101 Cattle Remains: Limits and 
Prospects,’ Journal of Archaeological Science 31 (2004): 695-710. 

30 ~~ But see Efthymia Nikita, David Mattingly, and Marta M. Lahr, “Sahara: Barrier or Corridor? 
Nonmetric Cranial Traits and Biological Affinities of North African Late Holocene Popula- 
tions,’ American Journal of Physical Anthropology 147 (2012): 280-292. 

31  +Nadin Rohland and Michael Hofreiter, “Ancient DNA Extraction from Bones and Teeth,” 
Nature Protocols 2 (2007): 1756-1762. 
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Contrary to those, stable isotope analysis (sta) offers a true alternative for 
research on migration. First of all, the sampling of human remains is mostly 
unproblematic, as non-organic tissues such as tooth enamel can be tested. As 
the hardest substance in human and some animals’ bodies, tooth enamel is of- 
ten the only skeleton part still preserved in archaeological contexts, making it 
the ideal source material for isotopic studies. In this respect, the chances of ob- 
taining results out of archaeological human remains via s1A are relatively high. 
Second, the method allows stating clearly whether a particular individual was 
autochthonous or allochthonous to the area and region where he/she died. 
At its best, the method can even confidently state from which region/area an 
individual came from. 

Since the 1980s, human and animal remains from archaeological contexts 
worldwide have been investigated by means of stable isotope analysis (SIA). 
This well-established method allows drawing robust conclusions related to en- 
vironmental setting and palaeoclimate (carbon, nitrogen and oxygen isotopes) 
as well as to the particularities of the diet (carbon and nitrogen isotopes), geo- 
graphic origin and migration history (strontium and oxygen isotopes) of single 
individuals. In Africa, the use of stable isotopes has a relatively long history 
concerning the management and scientific studies of living wild animals. 
Other than in South Africa where s1a has also been long and widely used in 
archaeology for reconstructing past environment, palaeoclimate, prehistoric 
human diet and migration,?° the application of the method on archaeological 
faunal and human remains in the rest of the continent, especially its northern 
part, is still scarce.** This is largely unfortunate, particularly because a series of 


32 See for example Larry L. Tieszen et al. “Use of 513C Values to Determine Vegetation Selec- 
tivity in East African Herbivores,’ Oecologia 37, no. 3 (1979): 351-3593 P.L. Koch et al. “Iso- 
topic Tracking of Change in Diet and Habitat Use in African elephants,” Science 267:5202 
(1995): 1340-1343. 

33 See Judith C. Sealy et al. “Nitrogen Isotopic Ecology in Southern Africa: Implications for 
Environmental and Dietary Tracing,’ Geochimica et Cosmochimica Acta 51, no. 10 (1987): 
2605-2881; Judith C. Sealy et al. “®’Sr/®Sr as a Dietary Indicator in Modern and Archaeo- 
logical Bone,” Journal of Archaeological Science 18, no. 3 (1991): 399-416; Julia A. Lee-Thorp, 
Judith C. Sealy, and Nikolaas J. van der Merwe, “Stable Carbon Isotope Ratio Differences 
between Bone Collagen and Bone Apatite, and their Relationship to Diet,’ Journal of Ar- 
chaeological Science 16, no. 6 (1989): 563-676; Beverly J. Johnson et al., “The Determination 
of Late Quaternary Paleoenvironments at Equus Cave, South Africa, Using Stable Isotopes 
and Amino Acid Racemization in Ostrich Eggshell,” Palaeogeography, Palaeoclimatology, 
Palaeoecology 136 (1997): 121-137. 

34 But see Mary A. Tafuri et al., “Mobility and Kinship in the Prehistoric Sahara: Strontium 
Isotope Analysis of Holocene Human Skeletons from the Acacus Mts. (Southwestern Lib- 
ya),” Journal of Anthropological Archaeology 25 (2006): 390-402; R.K. Power, E. Nikita, D. 
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controversial questions of great archaeological and historical interest are well- 
suited to be investigated by means of sIA. 

The following few lines merely intend to show readers not familiar with s1a 
how this method works and how it can be helpful in uncovering evidence for 
properly inferring whether migration, forced or not, did take place between 
the southern and northern margins of the Sahara in Antiquity. Though oxygen 
isotopes are another potential source of information as geographic tracers, for 
the sake of convenience we explain the method by concentrating on strontium 
isotopes, the most widely used element in geographic sourcing studies. 

As with other chemical elements, strontium is found everywhere in the 
natural realm, both in rocks and soils and, by nutrient uptake, in plants, ani- 
mals and human beings. There are four stable strontium isotopes (®*Sr, ®®Sr, 
87Sr and ®8Sr), of which only ®’Sr and ®®Sr are of interest in s1a for geographic 
sourcing analyses. Whilst 8Sr is a radiogenic isotope formed over time by the 
decay of the element rubidium (®’Rb) in rocks,*> the other strontium isotopes, 
including ®Sy, are non-radiogenic in origin. As the half-time of decay of ®°’Rb 
to ®’Sr is known (4.7 x 101° years), geologists have long used this and other geo- 
logic regularities as a sort of clock for deducing the age of bedrock worldwide. 
According to this principle, the higher the ratio between ®Sr and ®®Sr (ie., 
87Sr/®6Sr), the older the parent rocks associated to a given region. Given that 
the rocks on the Earth’s crust were not formed at once and that their chemi- 
cal compositions are also different, strontium isotope ratios (8’Sr/®®Sr) greatly 
vary from region to region both worldwide and within a given continent. This 
circumstance thus allows using ®’Sr/®®Sr ratios as broad geographic/geochemi- 
cal fingerprints for geologic formations. 

Basically, plants and animals (herbivores and carnivores) living in a con- 
stricted geological region absorb elemental strontium into the organic and 
inorganic tissues of their bone and teeth through the food chain and, in con- 
sequence, attain the isotopic composition, ie., the ®7Sr/8*Sr ratio of local 
soils/geology into the inorganic tissues of their bone and teeth through the 
food chain. For some time, ecologists assumed that the biologically available 
87Sr/®6Sr ratio in plants and animals equalled that of the geological substrate 
and overlying soils, which would allow tracing migration of animals and 


Mattingly, M.M. Lahr, and T.C. O’Connell, “Human Mobility and Identity: Variation, Diet 
and Migration in Relation to the Garamantes of Fazzan,’ in David Mattingly, ed., Trans- 
Saharans I: Burials, Migrations and Identity (London, forthcoming). 

35 TD Price, J.H. Burton, and R.A. Bentley, “The Characterization of Bi:logically Available 
Strontium Isotope Ratios for the Study of Prehistoric Migration,” Archaeometry 44 (2002), 
117-135. Doi: 10.1111, 18. 
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humans based on both the biological and the geological strontium ratio of 
different regions. However, it is now known that a number of atmospheric, 
mineralogical and environmental factors such as rainwater and groundwater 
can create certain variability between §’Sr/®®Sr ratios of plant, animals and 
soil/bedrock, making comparisons between the three less reliable.?® For the 
purposes of avoiding such sources of error, ecologists and archaeologists alike 
have refined their working methodologies by only making comparisons be- 
tween animal populations, since their tissues display the most remarkable 
homogeneity in terms of ®’Sr/®®Sr ratios within a given landscape.%” In this re- 
spect, researchers employing strontium isotope analysis established that com- 
paring ®’Sr/®Sr ratios of non-migratory small animals such as rodents (e.g, 
mice and rabbits) with those of migratory large animals (including humans) is 
the best way to evidence movements of the latter or distinguishing local from 
foreign individuals.3® 

In practical terms, s1A for archaeological purposes would start with the 
choice of the most suitable region and material source for addressing the ques- 
tions at hand. In the present case, the central question is whether (forced) mi- 
gration from sub-Saharans into North Africa occurred in Antiquity. One of the 
regions that have been considered by some as a potential center of ancient 
slave traffic is the Fazzan in central Libya, where its inhabitants, the Garaman- 
tes, developed state-like socio-political structures early in the 1st millennium 
AD.°9 Taking the Fazzan as the starting point for our enquiry, three major ana- 
lytical stages have to be completed to examine the probability that there was 
an influx of sub-Saharans into the region at that early time. 

In the first of the three analytical stages envisaged, the biologically available 
local 8’Sr/8®Sr level has to be determined. At best, this is done by sampling 
tooth enamel of rodents from a specific area of the Fazzan. This area could be, 
for example, the Wadi-al-Ajal, which was the economic heartland of the early 
Garamantian polity and location of Jarma, their capital. The choice for small 
animal tooth enamel instead of bone or dentine can be explained by the fact 
that studies have shown that enamel, as a harder and denser substance, is much 


36 ~—Ibid., 19-120. 

37. Andrew Sillen, Grant Hall, Stephen Richardson, and Richard Armstrong, “®’Sr/8®Sr Ratios 
in Modern and Fossil Food-webs of the Sterkfontein Valley: Implications for Early Homi- 
nid Habitat Preference,” Geochimica et Cosmochimica Acta 62 (1998): 2463-2473. 

38 Price et al., “Characterization,” 124-126. 

39 _-D. Mattingly, “The Garamantes of Fazzan: An Early Libyan State with Trans-Saharan Con- 
nections,” in Dowler/Galvin, Money, Trade and Trade Routes (London: British Museum, 
2011), 49-60. 
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less susceptible to diagenetic (chemical and physical) change and post-mortem 
contamination than the remaining skeleton parts.*° In addition to that, other 
studies suggest that sampling is better done on animal tooth from specimens 
recovered at excavated deposits from archaeological sites, so as to avoid mod- 
ern sources of contamination. In fact, though this is rather improbable for the 
desert areas of the Fazzan, pollution through fertilizers and imported modern 
foods (spaghetti from Italy and rice from Thailand!) may in general modify the 
strontium isotope content in the organism of, e.g., modern mice skeletons. The 
technical and standard analytical procedure for extracting, preparing and, ulti- 
mately, measuring the samples on a Stable Isotope Ratio Mass Spectrometer is 
not a subject of this paper and will, therefore, not be tackled here. More impor- 
tant than that is, in fact, understanding measurement results for analytical and 
comparative purposes. In general, the ®’Sr/®°Sr ratios measured at rocks, soils, 
plants and animals vary between 0.700 and 0.750 worldwide. In this respect, 
it is expected that the ®’Sr/®®Sr levels fictively measured for the Wadi Al-Ajal 
rodents would be tightly clustered somewhere between those values, just min- 
imally varying from each other (e.g., 0.706632 + 0.000005, 0.706706 + 0.000006 
and 0.706763 + 0.000005). Having established the biologically available local 
87Sr/®6Sr level, the next analytical step would be then started. 

The second analytical stage concerns the sampling of human remains from 
individuals who died and were buried in the Wadi al-Ajal. As in the case of 
the control group of rodents, the best and most secure choice for carrying out 
strontium isotope analysis on humans is sampling tooth enamel for avoid- 
ing the possible effects of diagenetic change and contamination of bones. 
Contrary to rodents, however, the strategy of choosing the human teeth to 
be analyzed has to involve a number of other considerations. Thus, sampling 
should target a sizable and representative number of individuals of the society, 
particularly taking into account the secure archaeological contexts of burials, 
their chronological positions as well as the possible social status of the buried. 
Beyond the matter of preservation, diagenesis and modern contamination al- 
ready mentioned, the use of tooth enamel has also a great analytical advantage 
compared to other skeleton parts. Other than bone which fully regenerates in 
a cyclic manner over a period of up to six years and thus can change its com- 
plete strontium isotopic ratio according to where the individual lived in the 
course of its own life time, tooth enamel is not susceptible to cyclical change. 
A single layer of tooth enamel grows over a time span of one to one and a half 


4o _— Price et al., “Characterization,” 127-128. 
41 Ibid. 
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year and saves the strontium isotope ratio of the individual's area of residence 
at the time of its formation.*2 In the best case, tooth enamel can thus serve 
as a true archive regarding where an individual passed his/her later infancy 
(from 6/7 years of age), early teenage years, and early adulthood (17 to 21 years 
of age). By analyzing the preserved bones of single individuals and comparing 
the strontium isotopic composition, even the last life years of an individual 
can be relatively reliably reconstructed. It is indeed this circumstance that 
makes possible to state whether a given individual was local to a particular 
society (e.g., whether he/she grew up locally as during infancy and teen age) 
or became part of that society by joining it upon migrating. In this respect and 
to return to the Wadi al-Ajal example, local individuals would be those whose 
tooth enamel in early ages present similar strontium isotope levels to those of 
the rodents formerly analyzed. In contrast, foreigners’ ®’Sr/®6Sr ratios would, 
more or less clearly, deviate from the levels established both for local rodents 
and local individuals.** 

In principle, a stable isotope study as above broadly described in its first 
and second analytical stages would allow distinguishing between individuals 
that grew locally and those that migrated from ‘outside’ into the Wadi al-Ajal, 
our hypothetical research area. However, a question that would remain unan- 
swered at this point is whence the detected foreigners came. Did they come 
from within the Fazzan region itself or from much farther away? That issue 
could only be satisfactorily tackled in the scope of the third analytical stage by 
substantially enlarging the sampling of rodents that are ‘local’ to specific areas 
neighboring the Wadi al-Ajal or to regions surrounding the Fazzan. In fact, the 
goal at this stage of the study would be producing a widespread chart with 
the highest number of local biologically available ®’Sr/®*Sr ratios or signatures 
from different geographic locations as possible. This procedure would involve 
both a regional-scale sampling of rodents from the remaining Fazzan as well 
as supraregional-scale sampling at surrounding regions such as Tripolitania, 
Tibesti, Hoggar, Air, the Kawar/Bilma oasis and the Lake Chad region. Impor- 
tantly, there would be no need to sample human remains, which indeed facili- 
tates such an extensive research program. Clearly, the third stage would be the 
most complex, expensive and time-consuming part of our hypothetical study, 


42 — Elisabeth Stephan, “Sesshaft oder mobil? Strontiumisotopen-Analysen erlauben Einblicke 
in das Leben von Menschen und Tieren in der Ur-und Frithgeschichte,’ Denkmalpflege 
in Baden-Wiirttemberg - Nachrichtenblatt der Landesdenkmalpflege 41, no. 2 (2012): 
89-94, 92. 
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if compared to the former two. In fact, it can be estimated that an effort as sys- 
tematic as that would involve a lot of people and require years of research and 
sizable funds to collect and analyze suitable rodent samples from archaeologi- 
cal excavations or, if unavoidable, modern specimens from the various regions. 
However, it is in the course of this stage of research that a much clearer picture 
of population dynamics in and around the Fazzan during Antiquity might be- 
gin to emerge. 

Clearly, the more diverse ‘local ®’Sr/®®Sr signatures’ of samples from other 
areas and regions are, the more easily can those be compared to, and distin- 
guished from, strontium values of local vs. foreigner individuals to the Wadi 
al-Ajal. Strontium isotope analysis will definitely not be able to state whether 
someone that might have migrated, according to his/her strontium levels, from 
sub-Saharan Africa to North African regions was or was not a slave. However, 
this is where archaeology comes again into play; along with data collected from 
the archaeological context of the human remains sampled (e.g., the social sta- 
tus reflected in a burial), in addition to further bioarchaeological data (e.g., 
genetic, dietary, and health profiles) it is expected that the method will provide 
a wider and more reliable basis for stating whether such a long-distance traffic 
ever took place at that time. 


4 Concluding Thoughts 


Despite the stark contrast between classic textual and archaeological evidence, 
the myth or factoid of trans-Saharan trade/traffic in Antiquity is still alive. Ad- 
mittedly, archaeology has only yet scratched an infinitely small portion of ar- 
chaeological sites on both margins of the Sahara, and it is feasible that future 
fieldwork will be much more successful in locating evidence that may change 
our present picture of the centuries prior to the Arab-driven trans-Saharan 
trade. Being aware of the present limitations of classical and archaeologi- 
cal sources, this paper advocates the use of alternative analytical methods for 
tackling the problems described above. 

We suggest that combining methods from the natural sciences, as pursued 
in the fields of archaeometry and bioarchaeology, with ancient historical and 
traditional archaeological research can be particularly useful when evidence 
is scarce or debatable. Although a fairly large amount of basic (but viable) re- 
search first needs to be done, the possibilities mentioned above show that a 


44 See also the chapter by Fauvelle, this volume, on this problematic. 
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judicious discussion on pre-Islamic trade across the Sahara can be fed by new 
empirical data even when other sources seem to be exhausted or out of reach. 
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CHAPTER 2 


African Archaeology and the ‘Chalk Line Effect’: 
A Consideration of Mali City and Sigilmasa 


Francois-Xavier Fauvelle 


1 Introduction 


The main obstacle for the historian committed to the study of the African past 
is that s/he faces documentation characterised by the diversity of the various 
categories of sources which can be put together to reconstruct an acceptable 
narrative. It cannot be denied that this difficulty is also the main interest of 
this task, and a strong reason to believe that African history has much to teach 
specialists, students and general readers interested in other regions of the 
world, not least because of the challenges posed and solved by how histori- 
cal narratives of the African past are produced. But let us be honest: the way 
in which different sources can be ‘put together’ is not an easy game, if a game 
at all. This contribution is an epistemological reflection on the main question 
engendered by this challenge, namely that of the subsidiary position often 
granted to certain sources vis-a-vis others, as opposed to engaging into a criti- 
cal dialogue between them. 

This discussion will be conducted in the light of the seminal considerations 
advanced by Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias on the subject of the medieval 
epigraphy of Mali. I will principally address the question of the subsidiarity 
of archaeology in relation to written sources, by presenting the two examples 
of Niani (once considered the capital of medieval Mali) and Sigilmasa (the 
famous medieval emporium and entrepot in southeast Morocco). To immedi- 
ately clarify the title of this text, I use ‘chalk line effect’ to refer to the fact that 
an archaeologist considers his/her work as contributing material evidence to 
support a hypothesis proposed by a historian (who may be the archaeologist 
him/herself). By accepting the subsidiary position of archaeological data to 
textual data, the archaeologist helps transform the hypothesis into established 
fact, in the same way that a chalk outline traced around a dead body allows 
the investigator to document a crime without requiring the presence of the 
corpse. The argument defended here is that, for Niani and Sigilmasa and likely 
for other examples in West African archaeology, the archaeologist believed he 
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saw on the ground a chalk line which he unquestionably considered a body of 
evidence sufficient to allow him to reconstruct a plot which in turn mislead- 
ingly validates the initial hypotheses.! 


2 Historical Narrative and the Documentary Landscape of African 
History 


Since The Negroland of the Arabs by William D. Cooley (1841) and Haut- 
Sénégal-Niger by Maurice Delafosse (1912), the historiography of medieval Sahe- 
lian Africa produced large historical syntheses prior to any attempt to establish 
corpuses of sources (whether written, oral, archaeological or epigraphic). Even 
the well-known book by Nehemia Levtzion on Ancient Ghana and Mali (1973), 
which continues to be the synthesis of reference on this subject almost half a 
century after its publication, was published before the corpus of external Ara- 
bic sources by Joseph Cuog (1975) and even that of Levtzion himself (1981). It 
is not that researchers should always refrain from publishing historical synthe- 
ses. But it should be observed that the reversal of the chronological and logical 
relationship between the edition of sources and the narration of history has 
led to the adoption of ideas, proper names, dates and even sometimes events 
which are now unsupported or at least have a misleading precision.* From 
this point of view, one could say that Africanist historiography in general, and 
West Africanist historiography in particular (with its heavy reliance on Arabic 
sources), missed out on the philological turn of the 19th century that consisted 
in identifying, critically editing and publishing original sources and producing 
the corpuses that are still used today as the base material for historians in the 
ancient Mediterranean and the medieval European domains. 

Fortunately for the history of West Africa, such corpuses are now available. 
For external written sources on West African history, we now have at our dis- 
posal the two parallel corpuses (in French and in English) cited earlier, although 


1 I would like to salute the memory of the late Rebecca Miller, who translated parts of this 
article and proofread my English. I also thank everyone who discussed the version presented 
orally at the Symposium in honour of Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias (Birmingham, 12-14 
November 2015), as well as Benedetta Rossi and Toby Green for their comments on the ver- 
sion initially circulated. In the rest of this piece, I write Mali (indicating the long vowel of the 
Arab term) to distinguish the medieval kingdom from the modern country. 

2 See, among many examples, David C. Conrad and Humphrey J. Fisher, “The Conquest that 
Never Was: Ghana and the Almoravids, 1076.” History in Africa, 9 (1982), 21-59 (Part 1) and 10 
(1983): 53-78 (Part 11). 
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these are still not strictly speaking critical editions based on the comparison 
of all existing manuscripts for a given source. For the chronicles of Timbuktu, 
we have the remarkable work of John Hunwick,? which alleviates deficiencies 
in earlier annotated editions. For the oral sources of West Africa, historians 
during the second half of the 2oth century have produced genuine editions 
of epics and other oral traditions, which previously had often been used only 
in the form of paraphrases. For material sources (which are not exempt from 
the demands of publication in due form), we also have available today the de- 
tailed and methodical reports of the excavations at sites such as Jenné-Jeno, 
Koumbi Saleh, Tegdaoust, Tadmekka and Gao, which are ‘philological’ work 
of their own.‘ In the epigraphic field, it is only with the major work of Moraes 
Farias (2003) that we finally have a comprehensive corpus raisonné of Arabic 
and Tifinagh inscriptions of Mali on which the author was able to base an en- 
tirely renewed historical study.5 

These philological advances in West African history over the last few de- 
cades have made the broad narrative syntheses outdated as they were perhaps 
produced too early. They have shown that we were wrong to believe that the 
corpus of sources was definitively established, or that its expansion would not 
allow significant interpretive change. But at the same time, the quantitative 
and qualitative refinement of the data underlines an important epistemologi- 
cal fact: the possibility of writing the history of medieval West Africa is, and 
will always be, dependent on a documentary landscape characterised by both 


3 For example John Hunwick, Timbuktu and the Songhay Empire: Al-Sadis Ta’rtkh al-Sudan 
down to 1613 and other Contemporary Documents (Leiden: Brill, 2003). 

4 D. Robert, S. Robert and J. Devisse, Tegdaoust I: Recherches sur Aoudaghost (Paris: Edi- 
tions Recherche sur les Civilisations, 1970); C. Vanacker, Tegdaoust 11: Fouille d’un Quartier 
Artisanal (Nouakchott: Institut Mauritanien de Recherche Scientifique, 1979); J. Devisse, 
D. Robert and S. Robert, Tegdaoust 111: Campagnes 1960-1965 (Paris: Editions Recherche sur 
les Civilisations, 1983); J. Polet, Tegdaoust rv: Fouille d’un Quartier de Tegdaoust (Paris: Edi- 
tions Recherche sur les Civilisations, 1985); D. Robert-Chaleix, Tegdaoust V: Une Concession 
Médiévale a Tegdaoust (Paris: Editions Recherche sur les Civilisations, 1989); S.K. McIntosh, 
Excavations at Jenné-Jeno, Hambarketelo, and Kaniana (Inland Niger Delta, Mali), the 1981 
Season (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1995); T. Insoll, Islam, Archaeology and His- 
tory: Gao Region (Mali) ca AD goo-1250 (Oxford: Tempus Reparatum, 1996); Sophie Berthier, 
Recherches Archéologiques sur la Capitale de l’Empire du Ghana (Oxford: Archaeopress, 1997); 
T. Insoll, Urbanism, Archaeology and Trade: Further Observations on the Gao Region (Mali). 
The 1996 Fieldseason Results (Oxford: British Archaeological Reports, 2000); Sam Nixon, “Ex- 
cavating Essouk-Tadmakka (Mali): New Archaeological Investigations of Early Islamic Trans- 
Saharan Trade.’ Azania: Archaeological Research in Africa 44, no. 2 (2009): 217-255. 

5 Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, Arabic Medieval Inscriptions from the Republic of Mali: 
Epigraphy, Chronicles, and Songhay-Tuareg History (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003). 
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the scarcity of the written documents and the heterogeneity of other sources 
used for the very reason that written documents are rare. Such a documentary 
landscape requires rejection of the approach itself of grand narrative. This 
is what Raymond Mauny attempted to do with his Tableau géographique de 
UOuest africain au moyen dge (1961). With a different perspective, I myself at- 
tempted to not only take into account, but vindicate, the fragmentary charac- 
ter of the medieval documentary landscape by producing an account that does 
not lead the reader in the illusion of a continuous chronological or geographic 
narrative.® 


3 Heterogeneous Sources and Disciplinary Subsidiarity 


Many disciplines (and thus at least as many different categories of sources), 
such as history (considered sensu stricto as the discipline interested in the 
information provided by texts), archaeology, epigraphy, historical linguistics, 
human genetics, comparative ethnography, etc., share the same goal of recon- 
structing the past. In the field of African history (now considered sensu lato 
as the production of an account of the past), the rarity of sources incites the 
historian, regardless of specialty, to seek recourse in data obtained in the other 
disciplines, to the point that most historians of Africa have a sizeable, if some- 
times indirect, knowledge of what other specialists have to say. Here it may not 
be an exaggeration to say that this is generally not the case outside the African- 
ist field: most medievalists of Europe have never read an article in archaeology, 
and most archaeologists or epigraphists of the ancient world would never even 
engage in a discussion on genetic flows in the Mediterranean basin. But the rel- 
ative familiarity of the Africanist historian with the diversity of resources, and 
her/his relative practice of putting together sources from various disciplinary 
origins, are not sufficient proof that s/he manages to escape pitfalls in the way 
in which these different sources are used to resolve historical uncertainties, fill 
the gaps in our knowledge, and eventually produce ‘consolidated’ narratives. 
It is true that using heterogeneous sources cannot always help in producing 
consolidated narratives, simply because these different ranges of sources can 
sometimes only be used to produce narratives that concern different periods 
of the past, or different temporalities (an ‘event’ for the historical linguist is 
not an ‘event’ for the archaeologist). But the question becomes more acute and 


6 Francois-Xavier Fauvelle, Le Rhinocéros d’Or: Histoires du Moyen-Age Africain (Paris: Alma, 
2013). 
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more challenging when different sources are assumed to address more or less 
the same thing, though of course in different disciplinary languages. This is 
where the question rises of how to create a bona fide dialogue between the 
sources, or even how to reconcile them when they happen to express divergent 
views (which is interestingly, and thus most challengingly, often the case). If 
we are to endorse (which, I think, we must) a methodologically optimistic po- 
sition on this question, then such a dialogue or reconciliation of sources is 
a compelling objective, in that the historical narrative that will be produced 
must do justice to all the sources available, if only to explain why their respec- 
tive sets of evidence seem to differ. 

But the fact is that, in the reality of our practice of history, the critical dia- 
logue between sources rarely takes place. This is so simply because the differ- 
ent sources are not accorded the same status in the process that leads to the 
creation of a consolidated narrative. Rather, it is a relationship of subsidiar- 
ity that is created, one that is often unconscious or unstated. This consists in 
giving a central role to a narrative thread (coming from a specific source or 
set of sources) considered as central and more legitimate, and using the other 
documentary records to contribute complements or marginal modifications, 
as if these data could only ‘fill the gaps’ without fundamentally changing the 
narrative that has been granted an innate validity. 


4 Epigraphy as Text and as Object 


This problem was addressed in Moraes Farias’ Arabic Medieval Inscriptions 
from the Republic of Mali (2003), a masterpiece of scholarship which will long 
remain, for Africanists, a model for the publication of sources. In addition to 
the exceptional documentary corpus it offers to researchers, this magnum 
opus also results in an effort to rework and update the narrative of the history 
of the Songhay Empire, located along the eastern arc of the Niger Bend. Such 
an ambition, Moraes Farias rightly argues, is realizable only at the cost of an 
authentic dialogue between sources which belong to different documentary 
categories, here medieval funerary inscriptions, the 17th-century chronicles 
of Timbuktu, archaeological excavations, external Arabic sources, and oral 
Songhay and Berber material. As Moraes Farias makes clear throughout his 
demonstration, this dialogue between sources can only take place under two 
conditions: first that one independently assesses the heuristic value of each 
class of sources, and second that one makes the reasons of the relative position 
granted to each source in the resulting narrative perfectly explicit. 
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The problem of the unacknowledged subsidiarity of certain sources vis-a-vis 
other sources comes with what Moraes Farias terms the ‘paradigm of Islamic 
epigraphic studies’? Under this expression, two distinct adversaries are in 
reality hiding. First, a tradition of epigraphic studies which focuses on the texts 
of the inscriptions rather than the medium of the inscribed stone, and which 
ignores the historical motivations of the inscription on stone, the archaeologi- 
cal dimension of the engraved stelae, their relationship to the surrounding 
landscape, the intertextuality of the inscriptions, etc. Second, the tendency to 
deny the discursivity of inscriptional material and look for specific facts in the 
inscriptions (the names of persons, places, dates, references to events) that are 
only those able to ‘supplement or correct information from other sources.’® As 
Moraes Farias states: ‘There was in the classical paradigm a built-in tendency 
to classify such epigraphic texts as useless to the historian, except insofar as 
they might be of palaeographic interest, or insofar as the dates and geographi- 
cal location of some of them delimited stages in the propagation of Islam and 
of epitaph-making.? By following such an approach, researchers have left out a 
large part of the historical contribution of these texts, concerning for example 
discursive practices themselves, such as the choice of type of inscription (epi- 
taphs and graffiti), the choice of Qur’anic references engraved on the stelae, 
the reasons for mentioning such and such a place, etc. These two adversaries 
were successfully struck down by Moraes Farias. But much remains to be done 
to foil them in many other geographic and historical domains regarding an- 
cient Africa, where the same epigraphic tradition consisted in both overlook- 
ing the material dimension of the inscription and paying exclusive attention 
to informational aspects of the text at the expense of its discursivity and the 
intentions behind it.!° 

That these two paradigmatic enemies could lie in ambush until then is 
because epigraphy had been granted a marginal status vis-a-vis a central 
narrative thread. Moraes Farias demonstrated the effects of such centrality in 
the case of the royal inscriptions of Mali. The historian does not produce the 
same narrations if s/he decides to take for granted the dynastic information 


Moraes Farias, Arabic Medieval Inscriptions, 211. 

Ibid., 211. 

Ibid., 212. 

10‘ Foracase study where examination of the materiality of the inscription brings into ques- 
tion the authenticity of the text, see J. Kasantchis, “LInscription Dite de Sembrouthes, 
Pseudo-Roi d’Aksum,” in Francois-Xavier Fauvelle and Bertrand Hirsch, eds., Les Ruses 
de U'Historien: Essais dAfrique et dAilleurs en Hommage a Jean Bouléque (Paris: Karthala, 
2013), 391-399. 
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contained in the Timbuktu chronicles complementing them with the epi- 
graphic data, or conversely if s/he gives priority to the dynastic information 
in the inscriptions. In this specific example, the comparison brings together 
incomparable information because ‘the kinglists exclude virtually all the early 
royalty epigraphically recorded at Saney." To a certain extent, this is chance, as 
the historian may be interested in the historical reasons for this apparent mu- 
tual ignorance of the two source records. The danger is more serious when the 
records have comparable elements: here, we nearly always unconsciously give 
priority to one record over the others. We do so because some sources benefit 
from a kind of chronological precedence, due to the fact that they were known 
before the others and have taken a central role in the narrative. But we also do 
so bya sort of reflex that unconsciously privileges some sources as considered 
more ‘noble’ than others. It is readily observable that many historians study- 
ing the political formations of medieval Sahel give priority to external written 
Arabic sources over archaeology; but it is also of note that archaeologists have 
sometimes given in to the same temptation by using an approach aiming to 
verify in the field the preferred data provided by written Arabic sources. This is 
the case at Sigilmasa and Niani; I will discuss this further below. These consid- 
erations are in line with the advocacy of Timothy Insoll, among others, aiming 
to re-evaluate the role of archaeological sources in relation to written sources 
in the production of historical knowledge of the ancient African past.!? 


5 The Archaeological Site as Proof? 


In the next part of this chapter, I would like to present two examples where it 
appears that archaeology was used as a subsidiary documentary record in rela- 
tion to the literary sources, in the sense that the results of excavation were used 
to verify a central narrative that was provided by the reading and interpretation 
of external Arabic texts. Although the material nature of archaeological data 
would be an incitement to exploit them as proof supporting a previously pro- 
posed scenario, it seems to me that it is this probative use of archaeology that 
introduces a bias. Historical inquiry is not a police investigation that submits 
the evidence to the objective of the resolution of a crime. The difference is that, 
in archaeology, we do not have a body before we discover it ourselves. Yet, it is 


11 ~~ Moraes Farias, Arabic Medieval Inscriptions, 213. 
12 Timothy Insoll, “The External Creation of the Western Sahel’s Past: The Use and Abuse of 
the Arabic Sources.” Archaeological Review from Cambridge 13 (1994): 39-49. 
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precisely when the field investigation assumes the existence of a pre-existing 
body that the method, procedures, collection of evidence and presenting of 
results are organized in order to determine how and why the body was present 
at the scene of the crime, thus circularly validating the existence of the body. 

In the examples that follow, the assumed ‘bodies’ are cities, Niani in Guinea, 
once believed to be the capital of Mali, and Sigilmasa, in Morocco. It is not 
without irony that these two cities were located at the two ends of the prin- 
cipal trans-Saharan commercial axis of the 14th century. Uncertainties about 
the geographical location of the first, and about the urban morphology of the 
second, today contribute to obscure the materiality of the largest north-west 
African medieval polities (namely the Saharan marches of the Moroccan king- 
dom and the kingdom of Mali) and their relationships across the Sahara. 

To begin with the capital of Mali, it is sometimes rightly hypothesised that 
this kingdom would have had several capitals over time. To compound the 
question, it should be added, no less insightfully, that the kingdom could have 
had several capitals at the same time — if by ‘capital’ is meant a place of regu- 
lar residence and representation of the royal power. French kings are known 
to have had several ‘capitals’ during the late medieval and early modern pe- 
riods, and Ethiopian kings of the Solomonic dynasty (between the 13th and 
the igth century) used to tour their own country by settling their royal camp 
at different strategic places. But accepting these obvious facts cannot lead to 
denying the existence of the capital described in the 14th century by the Egyp- 
tian chronicler al-‘Umani, in the time of mansa Musa, and by the Moroccan 
traveller Ibn Battita, in the time of mansa Sulaiman. Even the doubts that can 
be suggested on the reality of the voyage of Ibn Batttita to the court of Mali 
in 1352-1353 cannot question the existence of this Sahelian city, which had a 
palace, a reception hall, parade grounds and a mosque, and where a large com- 
munity of North African and Egyptian merchants resided.!4 

It is not necessary to describe the historiographic circumstances that con- 
tributed to designating the village of Niani, in the extreme northeast of to- 
day’s Guinea, as the site of the 14th-century capital of Mali. This has already 


13. More personal reasons for this comparison are that I myself visited the site of Niani in 
Guinea in 2004 and have co-directed the French-Moroccan excavations at Sigilmasa since 
2012. 

14 Onthe doubts that can be raised regarding the reality of the voyage of Ibn Battita to Mali, 
see Francois-Xavier Fauvelle and Bertrand Hirsch, “Voyage aux Frontiéres du Monde: To- 
pologie, Narration et Jeux de Miroir dans la Rihla de Ibn Batttita.” Afrique & Histoire 1 
(2003): 75-122. 
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been studied. It is sufficient here to recall that these circumstances illustrate 
a remarkable example of historiographic construction based on a circular 
relationship between different source records: external Arabic sources, sets 
of unsubstantiated etymological guesses by Western scholars, and local oral 
traditions. In any case, it was with the certainty of arriving at a site already sur- 
rounded by a ‘crime scene’ tape that three excavation seasons were organized 
at Niani in 1965, 1968 and 1973 by the mission directed by the Polish archaeolo- 
gist Wladislaw Filipowiak and the Guinean historian Djibril Tamsir Niane. This 
subsidiary position of archaeology here implied the providing of material evi- 
dence supporting an already known narrative: it consisted in confirming the 
geographic location of the capital by (supposedly) discovering the relatively 
precise topographic elements provided by external Arabic sources. 

Filipowiak’s archaeological monograph (1979) and several published articles 
interpret the excavation results by presenting two archaeological sequences: 
one from a ‘royal quarter’ (station 1 in the excavations) and the other from an 
‘Arab quarter’ (stations 6A to 6M) which correspond to an area with several 
archaeological mounds designated as Larabou-so in Maninka. Excavations at 
station 1 revealed a short stratigraphy (around 50 cm) with two archaeologi- 
cal levels: a very thin upper level attributed to the post-15th century period 
due to the presence of clay pipes and a lower level in which banco structures 
were found, identified as the 14th-century reception hall and mosque. In the 
other sector, excavation of one of the mounds (6D) yielded a much larger se- 
quence around 4 m thick. The lower 3 m correspond to a traditional house 
of fishermen-cultivators-pottery makers of the 8th—-1oth centuries AD (or 7th— 
12th centuries after calibration, see below). It is in the upper, undated, part that 
the excavator identified a 14th-century Arab-Berber occupation.!® 

Filipowiak and Niane’s publications on the Niani excavations were received 
in near silence by the academic community. Mauny expressed his strong res- 
ervations in private correspondence with the Polish archaeologist.” More 
recently, researchers such as David Conrad and Timothy Insoll added their 


15  Francois-Xavier Fauvelle, “Niani Redux: A Final Rejection of the Identification of the Site 
of Niani (Republic of Guinea) with the Capital of the Kingdom of Mali.” P@lethnology 4 
(2012): 235-252; Hadrien Collet, “LIntrouvable Capitale du Mali: la Question de la Capi- 
tale dans l’Historiographie du Royaume Médiéval du Mali.” Afriques 4 (2013). 

16 Wladyslaw Filipowiak, Etudes Archéologiques sur la Capitale Médiévale du Mali (Szczecin: 
Muzeum Narodowe, 1979); Fauvelle, “Niani Redux.” 

17 Francois-Xavier Fauvelle, “La Correspondance entre Raymond Mauny et Wladislaw Filip- 
owiak au Sujet de la Fouille de Niani (Guinée), Capitale Supposée de l’Empire Médiéval 
du Mali.” in Fauvelle/Hirsch, Ruses, 331-55. 
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doubts on the interpretation of the results.!® We can group the arguments 
against the Niani hypothesis in two sets: negative arguments and positive ones. 
Negative arguments include the list of all of the archaeological elements that 
were expected to be found at Niani but were not: North African stone archi- 
tecture (none), Muslim burials or Arabic inscriptions (none), Islamic artefacts 
such as oil lamps (none), coins (none), glazed pottery (a single fragment of late 
European origin), imported beads (none except a few eye-beads probably pro- 
duced at Murano near Venice in the 19th century) or even cowry shells (only 
one), which usually are a good index of long-distance relationships during the 
medieval and modern periods.! Positive arguments are radiocarbon dates. On 
the basis of published results and the sample codes of the laboratories found 
in the publications or in the archives, I recalibrated the dates obtained.?° If 
we exclude some confusion between BP and AD dates and misinterpretations 
of the significance of a radiocarbon date (death of the organism versus the 
date of the event), the recalibration reinforces the bimodal nature of the hu- 
man occupation at Niani already noted by D.C. Conrad.” Indeed the series of 
dates indicates that an initial village-type occupation by fishermen-cultivators 
developed between the 7th and 12th centuries in sector 6, leaving around 3 me- 
ters of archaeological deposits. Then, following an abandonment phase lasting 
several centuries, a new occupation developed in sector 1 after the mid-15th 
century, leaving a thin level a few decimetres below the modern surface of the 
site. 

To conclude on the question of Niani, I invite the reader to revisit the ques- 
tion of the so-called mosque found at the site to show the methodological bias 
introduced by the subsidiary position of archaeology in relation to a previ- 
ously established narrative. Let us indeed look more closely at the layout of 
this structure (Fig. 2.1). Using only the distribution of the stone blocks on the 
ground surface in this excavation sector and leaving aside the problem of dat- 
ing, one must recognise that it would be extremely risky on strictly archaeo- 
logical grounds to identify the remains as possibly those of the mosque. But as 
in a criminal investigation where the investigator draws a chalk line around the 
victim, an archaeologist can imagine here the plan of a mosque only if s/he is 


18 David C. Conrad, “A Town Called Dakajalan: The Sunjata Tradition and the Question of 
Ancient Mali’s Capital.’ Journal of African History 35, no. (1994): 355-377; Timothy Insoll, 
The Archaeology of Islam in Sub-Saharan Africa (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2003), 220-223. 

19 ~—_- Fauvelle, “Niani Redux.’ 

20 ~— Ibid., Table 1. 

21 Conrad, “A Town.” 
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told, and inclined to believe, that there was once a mosque in this place. This is 
what happened at Niani (Fig. 2.2), to the effect of conceiving and carrying out 
the excavation toward the objective of documenting these remains as if there 
was a body (the mosque) before the chalk line was drawn. 


6 Sigilmasa and the Problem of Urban Morphology 


The question regarding Sigilmasa, which was the departure point of North 
African caravans heading to Mali in the 14th century, is different. The geo- 
graphic location of Sigilmasa is not at issue. Since the abandonment or de- 
struction of the site around the 15th century, remembrance of the site has been 
preserved in the literature. Leo Africanus mentions the ruins he saw during 
his travels in the early 16th century. The memory is also preserved by the in- 
habitants of the Tafilalt region in southeast Morocco next to the modern town 
of Rissani. Thus, since the end of the 19th century, we possess several literary 
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FIGURE 2.1 Structures of stone blocks in sector 1 of excavations at Niani, redrawn by the 
author after Filipowiak (1979) in order to erase the superimposed line and annota- 
tions interpreting the structures as the layout of a mosque. 
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FIGURE 2.2 Niani. The same structures, as published by Filipowiak (1979). 


references to the remains and archaeological excavations took place at differ- 
ent times during the 20th century. However, in a sense, the problem is oppo- 
site to that of the capital of Mali: while its geographic location is known, its 
topographic organisation is no longer visible today, due to the fragility of the 
local pisé (earth loaded between planks) architecture and exacerbating fac- 
tors such as annual flooding of the wadi and systematic looting of the sites 
at certain periods. Inevitably, the accelerated erosion of the site represents a 
challenge not only for the archaeologist, but also for the local memory that the 
archaeologist is often tempted to interrogate, as if the local populations should 
still have a precise memory of places. In this example, all of the researchers 
who previously worked on the site were led in the direction of a group of walls 
that were considered (by local inhabitants and thus, subsequently, by archae- 
ologists) as still-standing vestiges of the medieval Sigilmasa. Intrigued by the 
relative freshness of the walls, we proceeded with radiocarbon dating of frag- 
ments of the wooden beams that have remained embedded in the walls from 
the time of their construction. All of the dates obtained are modern (post- 
16th century). This of course does not rule out the possibility that this loca- 
tion contains the remains of an earlier mosque beneath it. But this should at 
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least lead us to address the reflex of the subsidiarity of archaeology vis-a-vis 
the narrative produced from ‘local tradition) and the tacitly accepted idea 
that the local tradition must be right because it is a tradition and because it is 
local. 

The consequence of these observations is that, apart from several seg- 
ments of periphery walls that were preserved in several areas of the site, all 
of the remains of medieval Sigilmasa remain buried, and none of the spatial 
structure of the city can be identified. The archaeologists who previously 
worked at Sigilmasa showed the presence of structures and artefacts of various 
types.22 But they also felt the great difficulty in determining well-identified 
and well-dated occupation layers, because of the considerable disturbances 
undergone by these layers due to looting of the site, and because of the ubiq- 
uity of the usual fossiles directeurs (particularly glazed pottery) due to upheav- 
als of the layers. Understandably, they also attempted to place these structures 
and artefacts found through excavation into a model of spatial organization. 
The entirely legitimate temptation was to use written Arabic sources, very use- 
ful (but not as rich as one would think), particularly the narrative of al-Bakri 
in the uth century, who described the phases of the founding of the city three 
centuries earlier, those of al-Idrisi in the 12th century and Yaqut in the 13th 
century. Combined with the archaeological data, but also with data provided 
by surface survey, remote sensing, toponymy and oral information transmitted 
by modern inhabitants, the result gives the site the morphology of a very large 
city encircled by quadrangular ramparts around 10 km long per side.?3 This 
morphology then allows the development of a ‘conceptual model’ of the city 
of Sigilmasa as an urban oasis and a commercial platform organised symmetri- 
cally along cardinal axes.?+ 

If this model is unsatisfactory, it is perhaps precisely because it is de- 
signed to be satisfactory on all grounds. It corresponds indeed too closely to 
the perfect picture that one would get from a jigsaw puzzle, if the pieces fit- 
ted together, if they all were pieces of the same puzzle, and if all the data put 


22 Ronald Messier, “Sijilmasa: Five Seasons of Archaeological Inquiry by a Joint Moroccan- 
American Mission.” Archéologie Islamique 7 (1997): 61-92; Ronald Messier and Neil D. 
MacKenzie, “Sijilmassa: An Archaeological Study, 1992.” Bulletin dArchéologie Marocaine 
19 (2002): 257-292; Ronald Messier and James A. Miller, The Last Civilized Place: Sijilmasa 
and its Saharan Destiny (Austin: University of Texas Press, 2015). 

23 Ronald Messier, “Le Plan de Sijilmassa Révélé par Gis.” Actes des Premiéres Journées Natio- 
nales dArchéologie et du Patrimoine (Rabat, 2001), 111, Archéologie: 99-107. 

24 Dale R. Lightfoot and James A. Miller, “Sijilmassa: The Rise and Fall of a Walled Oasis in 
Medieval Morocco.” Annals of the Association of American Geographers 86 (1996): 78-101. 
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together were actually pieces of a puzzle at all. Such a methodology is based on 
two assumptions. The first is that the written Arabic sources furnish the cen- 
tral narrative that the other sources of information should complement. The 
second is that it is legitimate to compile the data from different information 
sources because they all concern the same historical entity, namely medieval 
Sigilmasa. To return to my metaphor of the ‘crime scene, such a methodology 
considers that all of the evidence present at the scene is valid and concerns 
the body of the victim, ignoring the fact that much of the evidence was left 
before or after the crime was committed. In the present example, it is enough 
to suggest that the different source records, and even the different archaeologi- 
cal remains, do not refer to one and the same medieval Sigilmasa, but rather 
refer to different phases of the city, medieval or not. Thus, because written 
Arabic sources have been given the central place in the narrative, the concep- 
tual model that is produced is that of these sources. In most cases, indeed, the 
Arab authors organised their description, especially when they had not visited 
the site (al-Bakri and al-Idrisi did not), according to a conceptual model that 
was that of the ‘classic’ Islamic city. This is all the more true for Sigilmasa, a 
place that glowed with the prestige of a city politically autonomous for sev- 
eral epochs, linked to major trans-Saharan and Mediterranean crossroads and 
thus economically powerful, the seat of Muslim and Jewish trading houses, the 
place where money was minted and the marketplace of gold and slave trade. 
This could only constrain the idea of a large, square, symmetric city that would 
have developed in situ, inside its ramparts, throughout its history. 

Yet several elements lead to doubts about the validity of this hypothesis. 
First, the Arab authors mention episodes of destruction and reconstruction, 
and it takes much effort to imagine the same city behind their very different 
descriptions. Next, as I have said, the local architecture is that of pisé, and this 
technique requires periodic complete reconstruction of houses and walls, ev- 
ery two centuries more or less, as we can still see today in the Tafilalt. Finally, 
the stratigraphy of the sectors excavated since 2012 show that the different 
historical occupations, though present at different locations on the site, are 
never all present at the same location in the archaeological sequences. Based 
on strictly stratigraphic data and on a new series of dates, this is indeed a com- 
pletely new distribution map of the archaeological remains of Sigilmasa that 
can now be proposed, showing the multiple facets of a multipolar city.25 This 


25 Francois-Xavier Fauvelle, Larbi Erbati, Romain Mensan, “Sijilmasa: Cité Idéale, site In- 
saisissable ? Ou Comment une Ville Echappe 4 ses Fouilleurs.” Etudes et Essais du Centre 
Jacques Berque 20 (2014): 1-17. 
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representation is probably less satisfying for the mind than previous models, 
but it reflects the present state of our archaeological knowledge, as incomplete 
as it may be. 


7 Conclusion 


Establishing a coherent dialogue between different types of sources is prob- 
ably a never ending task for those researchers who work on the African past. 
With the deconstruction of previous knowledge, the addition of new data 
(especially archaeological), the reinterpretation of the existing data and the 
production of new interpretive models, the critical examination of the rela- 
tionship of subsidiarity between different source records is one of our major 
challenges. In this, Moraes Farias has provided a study that we can use as a 
guide for the reconstruction of the past of African societies, but that can also 
set an example for Africanist historical research in the other domains of the 
social sciences and humanities. 
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CHAPTER 3 
The ‘Pays Do’ and the Origins of the Empire of Mali 


Kevin C. MacDonald, Nikolas Gestrich, Seydou Camara, Daouda Keita 


The griot Djanka Tassey Condé spoke: 

The twelve towns of Do, 

The four towns of Kiri, 

The six towns on the other side of the river, 
That is what is known as Do ni Kiri. 

Have you heard it?! 


1 Introduction 


D6 and Kiri are two portentous names to conjure with in the study of Mande 
history. Notionally they are the two small polities which united to form the 
foundation of the great Empire of Mali in the 13th century. Charles Monteil 
wrote of them: 


According to traditionists interviewed at Medina, Kita, Bamako and 
Djenné, the true, original Mali is inseparable from the two regions of Kiri 
and Do; between them supremacy oscillated.” 


This tradition has deep roots. Dé (‘Daw’) and Kiri (the latter also known as 
‘Malal, or even ‘Mande’),? first appear in the uth-century geography of Al-Bakri 


The present research was funded by grants the Bremer Stiftung fiir Kultur- und Sozialan- 
thropologie (Germany) and the British Academy. We would like to particularly thank Dr 
Klena Sanogo (then National Director of the Malian Institut des Sciences Humaines), and 
Bakary Diarra (historian and former organizer of the D6 Festival, Barouéli) for making our 
work possible. Kevin MacDonald would also like to embrace Paulo for his friendship and 
guidance over the years, not only for himself, but for his graduate students as well! 

1 David Conrad, ed., Sunjata: A West African Epic of the Mande Peoples (Indianapolis: Hackett, 
2004), 23. 

2 Charles Monteil, Les Empires du Mali: Etude d'Histoire et de Sociologie Soudanaises (Paris: 
Maisonneuve et Larose, 1968 [1929]), 54. “D’aprés les traditionnistes que nous avons inter- 
rogés a Médine, a Kita, a Bamako, a Djenné, le vrai Mali originaire est inséparable des deux 
cantons du Kiri et du Do, entre lesquels oscilla la suprématie.” (Translation by the authors). 

3 D.T. Niane, D.T. Niane, ed., “Mali and the Second Mandingo Expansion,” in unEsco General 

History of Africa, Volume tv, Africa from the Twelfth to the Sixteenth Century (Paris: UNESCO 

and Oxford: James Currey, 1984), 127-129. 
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as the names of neighbouring kings or kingdoms on the southern bank of the 
‘Nil’ or Niger.* The AD 1154 geography of al-Idrisi contains more information, 
situating these two kingdoms within the land of the pagans or ‘Lamlam’:5 


The people of Barisa, Sila and Ghana make forays into the land of Lamlam 
and capture its inhabitants... In the whole land of Lamlam there are only 
two small village-like towns, one called Malal and the other Daw. Be- 
tween these towns is a distance of about four days.® 


Yet, despite such historical importance, the location, origins and growth of Dé 
and Kiri have largely fallen outside the scope of historical and archaeological 
enquiry. During the 2005-2010 field seasons of Projet Segou’ we increasingly 
collected mentions of the historic D6 as a land located just to the west of our 
study area and centred around the modern town of Tamani. We thus decided 
to follow Projet Segou with a Projet D6. First, however, one must locate the D6. 


2 Locating the Heartlands of Mali 


As might be expected, locating the historic Dé and Kiri is not a straightforward 
process — the mythic landscapes of Mali have been frequently redrawn and 
overlaid. The location of a place or a region often depends upon where your 
informant is from and therefore where their own historic tradition is centred. 
Indeed, at the time depths we address important places may move about or be 
created anew as socio-political circumstances change. Relocated populations 
tend to historically re-imagine their new local landscapes to accommodate 
their pre-existent traditions. 


4 Nehemia Levtzion and John F. Hopkins, Corpus of Early Arabic Sources for West African his- 
tory (Second Edition, Princeton: Markus Wiener, 2000), 82. 

5 Fora brief consideration of this term within the medieval Arabic writing on Africa, see John 
O. Hunwick, “A Region of the Mind: Medieval Arab Views of African Geography and Ethnog- 
raphy and their Legacy,’ Sudanic Africa 16 (2005): 114. 

6 Levtzion and Hopkins, Corpus, 108. 

7 Projet Segou was a collaboration between the UCL Institute of Archaeology (London, UK) 
and l'Institut des Sciences Humaines of Mali. For sample publications from this fieldwork 
see Kevin C. MacDonald and Seydou Camara, “Segou: Warfare and the Origins of a State 
of Slavery,” in Paul J. Lane and Kevin C. MacDonald, eds., Slavery in Africa: Archaeology and 
Memory (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011), 25-46; Kevin C. MacDonald and Seydou Ca- 
mara, “Segou, Slavery, and Sifinso,” in J. Cameron Monroe and Akinwumi Ogundiran, eds., 
Power and Landscape in Atlantic West Africa (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 
169-190. 
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FIGURE 3.1 Map of the location of the three contested Dé regions 
(ILLUSTRATION: N. GESTRICH; AFTER CISSE & KAMISSOKO 2000: CARTE 5). 


In the most basic of etymologies, Kiri would imply ‘the highlands’ and D6 ‘the 
lowland’ valley of the river Niger. The Kiri has thus been traditionally placed by 
researchers in the highlands near the modern village of Kri, between Niagas- 
sola and Sibi.® Placing any possible contentions about Kiri — not the subject 
of this present research — to one side, let us consider the location of the Dé. 
The problem is that there are three districts known as ‘D6’ in modern Mande 
Africa, and all three compete for the status of having been the true D6 at the 
Empire of Mali’s origins (see Figure 3.1). They are, from East to West, the Dé of 
Dugubani, (near modern Segou); the Dé of Kangaba (situated around the town 


8 Monteil, Les Empires, 9. 
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of that name), and the D6 of Sankaran, situated well to the south, in northern 
Guinea. Most academic historians would agree that the D6 of Sankaran is a 
recent D6: invented after the shift of Mande populations to the west following 
Songhai invasions in the late 15th century. Thus, one can vacillate between the 
historic primacy of the Dé’s of Kangaba and Dugubani. Traditional accounts 
recorded in the early 20th century by Charles Monteil placed the ‘Dé’ directly 
to the east of Kiri,9 thus D6 Kangaba, while modern Malian traditionists such 
as the late Bakary Kone (known as ‘the Grand Griot’), placed the true D6, as Dé 
Dugubani, around modern Tamani.!° Indeed, Mali’s contemporary festival of 
the D6 is held at Tamani and endorsed in its rectitude by no less a personage 
than the former First Lady of Mali, historian Adam Ba Konaré, patroness of the 
festival. 

Part of the weight of evidence concerning the historic gravity of the D6 of 
Dugubani comes from its reputed association — mythic or otherwise — with a 
cavalcade of critical Malian historical figures. According to Bakary Kone 


There are many historic questions which concern the Dé [of Dugubani|] 
because of the density of ancient and contemporary events which took 
place there and the great number of personalities who are from the D6. 
Sumanguru Kanté (last ruler of the state of Sosso) was born in the D6, as 
was SoKolon Koné, the mother of Soujata Keita (founder of Mali), who 
was also connected with the history of the Dé Sigi, the monster buffalo 
of the Dé. Ba-Sounou, the mother of Biton Mamari Coulibaly (founder of 
Segou), was born at Kamba. The D6 was also the birthplace of the mother 
of Da Monzon Diarra, (the greatest) fama [king] of Segou. Tukoro Nieleni, 
the brave woman who defied the men in the fields was born at Sirajan... 
Bakarijan Koné, general of Da Monzon of Segou, was born at Tamani ... 
Jeli Bazoumana Sissoko, grand griot of Mali, was born at Koni. The pays 
D6 also served as a sanctuary for animism. The great fetishes of Bamana 
Segou came forth from the D6. Yet, it is also a high and ancient place of 
Islam, with the celebrated ancient mosque of Basijalandugu which has 
stood for approximately eight centuries."! 


This is not to mention that Tamani in the D6 is a central Faro tyn (place of 
the Mande demi-god Faro) - part of a trail from which humanity set out to 


9 Ibid. 

10 Soumana Kané, ed. and trans., “Sur les pas de Djéli Bakary KONE,’ unpublished 12 page 
ms. of Bamana dialogue concerning the history of the Dé by Bakary Kone, translated into 
French. Produced following Kone’s performance at the 2010 Festival of D6. On file with, 
and translated into English by, the authors. 

11_— Ibid. 
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populate the world;! a reputation still celebrated in the region. According to 
Dieterlen, at some point in deep history it became a key point of ritual and 
took on the name of D6, viz: “The place where the bard stood gave its name 
to the village of Tamani. On the opposite bank the place where the men stood 
was called D6, ‘secret’...."5 To amplify the foregoing there remains a dense and 
inter-connected mythic landscape in the region, with living communities self- 
identifying their villages as the twelve towns of D6 (the Dé-dugu) and citing 
well-defined, landmarked regional boundaries. This criticial mass of traditions 
makes the Dé of Dugubani the most promising point to begin exploring the 
historic D6. 

From another perspective, our excavations at the massive 72 ha settlement 
mound of Sorotomo — one of the few major ruins associated by documents, 
oral history and C14 dates with the Empire of Mali!*— supports the British his- 
torian John Hunwick’s argument that the core of historical Mali was further to 
the north-east than conventional accounts would indicate.!5 Our contention is 
that the orbit of the Mande world has shifted gradually towards the south and 
west since the 12th century, thus ‘forgetting’ areas of Mande heritage between 
Koulikoro and the Inland Delta. Much of this area was either ceded to or con- 
tested by the Songhai Empire in the 15th and 16th century and therefore prob- 
ably faded from many “orthodox” Mande histories before the 20th century. 

In short, there were very good reasons to investigate the Pays Dé of Duguba- 
ni, and we set out to do so after our 2010 season at Sorotomo. However, before 
delving into our historical and archaeological results, we must first briefly re- 
view some broader conceptual elements of political tradition in the Mande 
world relevant to understanding the socio-political nature of the D6. 


3 Political Order in Mande: Kafu and Fanga 


In our discussions in the Pays Dé-Dugubani, the ancient polity of Dé was of- 
ten referred to as a Kafo or Kafu. The term Kafu means to ‘bring together’ or 


12 Germaine Dieterlen, “The Mande Creation Myth,” Africa: Journal of the International Afri- 
can Institute 27, no. 2, (1975): 130. 

13 ~~ Ibid. 133. 

14 Kevin C. MacDonald, Seydou Camara, S. Canos-Donnay, N. Gestrich and D. Keita, 
“Sorotomo: A Forgotten Malian Capital?” Archaeology International 13 (2011): 52-64; 
Kevin C. MacDonald, “Complex Societies, Urbanism and Trade in the Western Sahel,” in 
Peter Mitchell and Paul Lane, eds., The Oxford Handbook of African Archaeology (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2013), 829-844. 

15 John. O. Hunwick, “The Mid-Fourteenth Century Capital of Mali,” The Journal of African 
History 14, no. 2 (1973):195-206. 
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‘assemble’ and has been used within the Mande Political Tradition (as docu- 
mented since the 1880s) to designate a confederation of persons and territory 
ruled over by a council with a nominal head or kafu-tigi — usually of a particu- 
lar jamu or lineage.!® Such Kafu may combine diverse lineages linked by a dyo 
or blood pact and may assemble warriors levied upon each member village in 
time of conflict, or — it is sometimes claimed — Kafu may have had more sor- 
cerous or sacred means of protection.!” For example, some villages that we vis- 
ited claimed protection from sacred swarms of bees and others by earth spirits 
or Djinn. Regardless, these Kafu demonstrate an alternative or even an initial 
building block to more conventional hierarchical political structures known as 
Fanga — based on coercive state power. The historical anthropologists Emile 
Leynaud and Youssouf Cissé, for example, claim that Kafu form the political 
basis of Mande political society and that states or Fanga such as the Empire 
of Mali were ultimately built up from and dissolved into networks of Kafu.!® 
The absence of explicit reference to this two-tier socio-political structure in 
early Arabic sources should not be seen as an argument against their ‘medi- 
eval’ existence: Arabic geographers’ understanding of Sub-Saharan political or- 
der outside of major courts and trade routes was clearly limited and relatively 
superficial. 

The characteristics of Kafu and Fanga are compared in Table 3.1. As de- 
scribed these are, of course, polarizations. Many Kafu were, at some points in 
time, undoubtedly Fanga in the making. 

We believe that the 18th/1gth-century Kafu-Fanga system forms a model of 
political organisation which may be hypothetically and critically applied to the 
epoch of Mali and before. Certainly the French colonizers found such a system 
in place, whereby Kafu were both autonomous confederacies for self-defence 
and regional politico-judicial building blocks of the Segou Fanga.'® Even if we 
must be cautious in their application, they are undoubtedly more relevant and 
appropriate than more abstract social evolutionary forms such as ‘chiefdom’ 
or ‘state’ extrapolated from models derived from the distant Mediterranean or 


16 —_ Henri Labouret, Les Manding et Leur Langue (Paris : Larose, 1934), 43; Diango Cissé, Struc- 
tures des Malinké de Kita (Bamako: Editions Populaires, 1970), 24; Nehemia Levtzion, An- 
cient Ghana and Mali (New York: Africana Pub. Co., 1973), 55; B. Marie Perinbam, Family, 
Identity and the State in the Bamako Kafu, c. 1800-c.1900 (Bouldor, Colo.: Westview Press 
1997), 149-177. 

17. Emile Leynaud and Youssouf Cissé, Paysans Malinke du Haut Niger (Tradition et Dével- 
oppement Rural en Afrique Soudanaise) (Bamako: Impr. populaire du Mali, 1978), 161. 

18 Ibid. 

1g _B.O. Oloruntimehin, The Segu Tukulor Empire (London: Longman, 1972), 161-162. 
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TABLE 3.1 


organizations. 


69 


Attribute summary for historic Mande Kafu and Fanga socio-political 


KAFU 


FANGA 


Lineage-based gerontocratic power 
structures and/or ‘blood pacts’ 
between lineages. First-amongst- 
equals coordination by a Kafu-tigi 
[nominal head of the confederation]. 


Limited region (c.40 km radius) 


Representation of member villages, 
strong tendency to heterarchy. 


Goals: gerontocratic stability, 
self-defense and ordering of ritual 
calendar. 


Dynastic rulership, appointed 
local governors. Centralised rule 
by a Fama [power holder who 
governs by force]. 


Begins as a regional polity, but 
then expands over hundreds of 
kilometres. 


Notional advisory councils of 
the nobility, but rulers may veer 
towards coercive dictatorship. 


Goals: expansion and predation 
(tribute) 


May exist independently or as a semi- Tends to form out of, and 


autonomous polity within a Fanga 


dissolve into, Kafu. 


even Polynesia.2° The Kafu-Fanga framework can usefully be borne in mind 


when considering our initial field results from the Dé-Dugubani. 


4 


Mission Pays D6 2013 


The Pays D6 Project, delayed by the 2012-2013 Malian conflict, was the first 


foreign archaeological research mission in Mali since 201. Our November 2013 


fieldwork was preliminary, and it is expected that it will be expanded as soon 
as ongoing security problems and funding permit. As with our previous work 
around Segou,”! our methodology consisted of sessions of inquiry with local 
amateur historians, griots and elders on a village by village basis. In contrast 


20 


See Allen W. Johnson and Timothy Earle, The Evolution of Human Societies: From Foraging 
Group to Agrarian State (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1987); Timothy R. Pauke- 


tat, Chiefdoms and Other Archaeological Delusions (Lanham, MD: AltaMira Press, 2007). 


21 MacDonald and Camara, “Segou”; MacDonald and Camara, “Segou, slavery and Sifinso.” 
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FIGURE 3.2 Map of the fieldwork area of 2013, showing the Dodugu (villages of D6), modern 
towns and fluvial networks. 
(ILLUSTRATION: N. GESTRICH). 


to our interviews around Segou, we found that Dugutigi (or village heads) 
normally chose to speak for themselves rather than through their griots, 
and there were normally multiple interventions by other elders during our 
interview sessions. Subsequent to interviews, guided archaeological sur- 
vey was undertaken around villages including mapping aided by use of GPs. 
Surface collections of ceramics were undertaken at all sites to facilitate an 
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attribute-based comparative analysis of the assemblages. This work was aided 
by the preexistence of dated ceramic sequences established by us in previous 
research in the Segou region between 2005 and 2010. Seydou Camara and Kev- 
in MacDonald worked together in collecting local oral traditions and all shared 
in archaeological survey and surface collecting work. Our fieldwork centered 
around seventeen localities, all on the right bank of the river Niger: these in- 
cluded Baraoueli (a centre of ‘traditionists’), four of the villages of D6, includ- 
ing the old capital of Dugubani, as well as six cult localities, four major tell sites 
and two large tumulus fields (Figure 3.2: Site Map). 


5 Summary of Historical Results 


Our historical research found remarkable agreement across the Dé of Duguba- 
ni concerning the region's ancient settlement and political structure. Sources 
unanimously agree that the Dé Kafu was a free association of villages, each of 
which retained a degree of autonomy. There is also a preserved list of the rulers 
of D6-Tamani, all of the Koné jamu.?? In some senses this is a classic lineage- 
based Mande Kafu social form. But there is more to it than that. The alliance of 
D6 at Dugubani turned on three main features: 

a blood pact for mutual defence (presumably for protection against 

Sosso and other predatory states after the breakup of Ghana/Wagadu 

in the uth and 12th centuries), 

a religious cult with a shared group of objects of power — still termed 

‘fetiches’ locally and known as being part of the ‘cult of D6, and 

a calendar of seasonal shared festivals including harvest time and col- 

lective fishing events. 
Local traditions agree that the historic Dé was composed of 12 villages,?3 but 
the list varies slightly from one informant to the next, and each interviewee 
emphatically stated that one must never pronounce the names of all 12 villages 
in the same day. Thus, lists were always left one short of twelve. Despite this, all 
of our informants were unanimous in saying that Dugubani (or Dodugubani, 


22 Bakary Diarra, Nyola N’Golo Diarra: Fondateur du Royaume Dynastique de Ségou-Sikoro 
(Paris : LHarmattan, 2011), 142. 

23 ~~ D.T. Niane (“Mali and the second Mandingo expansion,” 127) wrote that ‘[the] powerful 
Dodugu kingdom had twelve towns, whose names are not reported by oral tradition. On 
the contrary, we found that the names of these towns are readily forthcoming from many 
informants when questions are posed in the right geographical region! Further, our infor- 
mants uniformly stressed the fact that Do never was a powerful kingdom, but a confed- 
eracy centred upon a pact, or a shared cult, rather than a king. 
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a ruin west of Tamani) was the principal town or ‘capital’ of the ancient D6, 
and governed by the Koné jamu (lineage). According to most, Siyen (modern 
Bassidialandougou, aka ‘Bassila’) was the first village settled in the D6 region, 
founded by the Dembélé jamu. Other informants claim the ‘first village’ to have 
been Kanba, founded by the Sako.?* In both narratives, the villages are claimed 
to have been formed shortly after the ‘fall of Wagadu’ (i.e. in the uth-12th cen- 
turies). The lists of the 12 Villages of D6, as recorded amongst our various in- 
formants fall into two groups: an orthodox canon of relatively localized and 
nondescript village localities covering an area of c.45 by 30 km or, alternatively, 
a combination which includes the principle villages of the ‘orthodox’ group — 
augmented by ancient urbanized localities in the vicinity of Segou, including 
the great Marka towns of Markaduguba, Bussen and Sansanding.*5 These may 
relate to two distinct federations of Dé at two different time depths, or the 
latter list may merely be a telescopage of the 12 villages of D6 into the later 
regional history of Segou and imperial Mali. 

Another important village of Dé was Tozougou, a living locality of cult activ- 
ity, and the spot around which — according to legend — the D6 Sigi— or monster 
buffalo or femme-buffle of Dé, the catalyst at the beginnings of the Sundiata 
epic — dwelled and was eventually slain in its monstrous form.” The landscape 
centrality of Dugubani, Siyen and Tozougou in Dé ideology is supported by the 
presence and survival of several important sacred localities: the notional tomb 
of the Dé Sigi1 km east of Tamani, the emplacement of the Five Royal Fetishes 
at Koni, an extant centre of mask and marionette production at Deningoura, 
localities of annual regional bull sacrifice at Dugubani, and sacred water bod- 
ies with sacrificial trees beside Tozougou and west of Koni. 

The political order of the Mande Kafu, and the clear association of D6 with 
cult activity, led to relatively unique aspects in the region’s economy and its 
relations with the exterior. Our informants were keen to stress that the Dé Kafu 
did not participate in systems of tribute or taxation before the time of Segou 
(18th-19th centuries) and had long maintained its socio-political autonomy. 
The recent historic loss of this special status is something which seems to ran- 
kle. Thus the following two interview excerpts: 


24 See also Jean Bazin, “Commerce et Prédation: L'Etat Bambara de Segou et ses Commu- 
nautés Marka,” Proceedings of the [First] Conference on Manding Studies, School of Oriental 
and African Studies (London, 1972), note 4. 

25 See MacDonald and Camara, “Segou.” 

26 Djibril Tamsir Niane, Soundjata ou l’Epopée Mandingue (Paris: Présence Africaine, 1960); 
Conrad, “Sunjata.” 
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When we gave taxes, that was in the time of Bamana Segou, but I am 
speaking here about the [earlier] epoch of the kafu-tigi... [Before the 
Segou Fanga we paid no taxes]... [Later] the tribute of our kafu was paid 
at Boadjé. The Traoré Massalen were over there. It was to them that we 
had to pay the disongo [le prix du miel]. They would collect the disongo 
which would go to Ségou. Today (elected) prefects have taken the place 
of our kafu-tigi.?” 


or 


At that time, (before the Segou Fanga) there was no payment of taxes. Dé 
is much more ancient than Ségou. Ségou even came out of the D6, here. 
One must remember the dispersion of the 12 villages of D6. Our people 
dispersed and went on to found Ségou... When Bakarijan [war leader of 
Da Monzon and regional head of D6-Tamani] rendered [ritual] service to 
the king of Ségou, he sent his emissaries to thank us. They accompanied 
Bakarijan himself to come and thank us and returned to their land.?8 


As with taxes, the scourge of war also seemed to avoid the land of D6: 


No great conflict could come and touch us here. No one would destroy 
our village. This is a village of great connoisseurs [holders of occult knowl- 
edge, sorcerers]. A certain number of times, others would try to come 
and attack us. But they were always chased away by our bees. These bees 
are still there. ...War has never touched us here. We have refused to be 
subjected by the fanga.?9 


But why would the D6 Kafu have such privileges? More importantly, what was 
the nature of the ‘Cult of D6’ which seems to be very much at the heart of this 
matter? There were many vague indications, but every once in a while you have 
an interview which introduces real clarity and insight into a situation. Such a 
one we had with Samba Koné, the spiritual proprietor of Dugubani: 


27 Interview with Almamy Kané, village head of Bassidialandougou, age 70 years, November 
2013 (D6 2013-4). 

28 Interview with Samba Koné, dit Dugutigi, earth priest of Dugubani, age 35 years, 
November 2013 (D6-2013-7). 

29 = Interview with Almamy Kané, village head of Bassidialandougou, aged 70 years, November 
2013 (D6 2013-4). 
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Q: What was the actual status of the 12 villages of D6? Were they all inde- 
pendent or were they under the control of a single ruler? 

R: Dé was under the rule of a king. He was at the foundation of the D6, 
from which issued all the other Dé. This was Moriba Koné. He was the 
supreme master of the ensemble. 

Q: So he was a real fama [king]? 

R: No, he was not a fama. He was the chief of our land, the supreme chief 
of the D6. 

Q: Did he have an army? 

R: No, he retained connoisseurs [keepers of sorcerous/spiritual knowl- 
edge]... The celebrations of the New Year would take place here, in the 
Do... Every village which took its fetish from the Dé here at Dugubani 
took the name of D6. 

Q: Thus, one could consider the D6 as a source of fetishes? 

R: That's exactly it. 

Q: But you say: ‘When you come and take one, wherever you go to install 
yourself takes the name of D6. That’s difficult to understand, 

R: All of the great personages which you know of, if they don’t come from 
Tamani, you'll find that they come from one of the D6 [-dugu] installed 
on this side or the other of the Niger river... Every great person of Mali 
somehow has their origin with the D6. 

Q: So, are you saying that the D6 was itself a great fetish? 

R:] cannot affirm that. Let’s just say that there was a great fetish; an object 
to which one made offerings. At the time, children were forbidden from 
seeing it. Furthermore, one must not reveal its secret, and one must be a 
legitimate person to have seen it. It was the white cream that one offered 
it. Then, one offered senkeren [porridge] to the djinn. Chickens were then 
added to that. 

Q: Where does one find these djinns? In the water? In the forest? 

R: There is a forest here that one calls ‘Tonkolobatou Ton wolonfla tu:%° 
It is near here at Dugubani. That is our lieu de culte, though our rituals 
have been abandoned... The cult [of D6] was organised from the time of 


The translation of this name is problematic, due to the fact that the Bamana language 
has a strong tonal element. The difficulty lies in the translation of “ton,” which, in dif- 
ferent tones, could mean “association,” “mound” or even “cricket [the insect].” Since the 
interviewee was not asked about the meaning at the time, it is impossible to reconstruct it 
now. We favor the translation: “The forest at the core of the association (i.e. sacred grove) 
with seven mounds.’ In light of the tumulus phenomenon mentioned below, the notion 
of seven mounds is tempting, but the other possibilities remain open. 
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Moribani Kondé [Do’s first ruler, interchangeable with Moriba Koné men- 
tioned above] because it was he who first met the djinns here. They gave 
to him great spiritual power and understanding after he left Manden. It is 
here that he met these djinns and they gave him great power and showed 
him where to settle. So it is he who came here to establish the hearth. And 
it is the 12 persons who came after him who took fire from that hearth. 
That fire which was carried from here had the name of D6, and it was car- 
ried with them.*! 


The implications of these last few lines are fascinating. Samba Koné appears 
to be talking about ‘shrine franchising’: a process documented in recent years 
by Timothy Insoll, and several decades ago by Meyer Fortes in Northern Gha- 
na.? ‘Shrine Franchising’ is the establishment of new shrines with fragments 
of powerful existing ones — much like the powering of Catholic altars with the 
fragmentary relics of saints. This process has now largely ceased in the Islami- 
cised areas of Mali, but Fortes and Insoll’s work provides insights into how this 
process might have worked. Effectively, the franchising of shrines in Ghana 
facilitates political, genealogical, and territorial connections.*? To this Insoll 
adds that networks of shrine-kinship guide the movement of trade goods and 
people (via marriage).34 In the Mande world the physical nature of the power- 
pack of such shrines may well have been Boli, traditional objects of spiritual 
power, formed out of dried sacrificial blood and excrement over a framework 
of bone, sometimes placed in shrine houses or vestibules or buried as a form of 
supernatural landmine.* The continued reputation of the connoisseurs of Dé 
as makers of magical amulets of great price for the most powerful in the land 
potentially corresponds with the ancient reputation of the region. We may 
thus be looking at a sort of power beyond the militaristic and coercive — the 
power of cult. 


31 ~~ Interview with Samba Koné, dit Dugutigi, earth priest of Dugubani, age 35 years, Novem- 
ber 2013 (Dé -2013-7). 

32 Timothy Insoll, Rachel Maclean, and Benjamin Warinsie Kankpeyeng, Temporalising An- 
thropology: Archaeology in the Talensi Tong Hills, Northern Ghana, (Frankfurt am Main: 
Africa Magna Verlag, 2013); Meyer Fortes, Time and Social Structure and Other Essays 
(London: The Athlone Press; New York: Humanities Press, 1970). 

33 ‘Fortes, Time. 

34 — Insoll et al., Temporalising Anthropology. 

35 Jean-Paul Colleyn and Johann Lévy, Boli (Montreuil: Gourcuff Gradenigo; Paris : J. 
Levy, 2007); Kevin C. MacDonald, “The Least of their Inhabited Villages are Fortified’: 
The Walled Settlements of Segou,” Azania: Archaeological Research in Africa 47 (2012): 
343-364. 
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Finally, the Dé of Dugubani forms a critical plank in the foundation myths 
of the Empire of Mali and this is well known throughout the region. Indeed at 
each interview we were not spared a detailed recounting of the legendary hunt 
for the Dé Sigi (the monster buffalo of Dé), the recuperation of the hunters’ 
reward (Sogolon Kondé), her marriage to the ruler of Kiri, and its aftermath: 
the birth of Sundiata — first emperor of Mali — and the joining together of 
D6 and Kiri. The political metaphor at the heart of this myth — the union of 
D6 and Kiri via this marriage has long been apparent.®° The irony that a kafu 
and its cult may have been at the ideological heart of a powerful and predatory 
empire is just one of many seeming contradictions within the world of Mande 
social relations. 

The region’s long history of social complexity — from the origins of the Dé in 
the 12th century to its role as a sacred place in the 19th century Segou Fanga — 
makes it difficult at this stage to attribute and differentiate aspects of political 
organization across these epochs. Ultimately an attempt to untangle this web 
will require a more extensive collection of traditions and accompanying ar- 
chaeological research. 


6 Summary of Archaeological Results 


Our initial archaeological survey in the D6 lends support to traditional histori- 
cal narratives on several key points. The archaeological remains demonstrate 
a stable, settled landscape that extends back in time well before the 13th cen- 
tury, prior to the Empire of Mali’s inception. This landscape has two important 
characteristics that correspond with the historical characterization of the D6. 
Firstly, settlement in this fertile region is curiously sparse and uncentralised. 
Even the notional capital of Dugubani only consists of two mounds of 6 and 
8 hectares respectively. When compared to the dense, clustered, urbanised 
settlement at the core of Segou or the Middle Niger from c. AD 400 to the igth 
century, it is clear that very different settlement dynamics were at work in the 
Dé6-Tamani. Tentatively, one might assert that this is reflective of the more het- 
erarchical political order of the D6. Secondly, there is a deep-time ritual aspect 


36 Stephen Bulman, “The Buffalo-Woman Tale: Political Imperatives and Narrative Con- 
straints in the Sunjata Epic,’ in Karin Barber and Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, eds., 
Discourse and its Disguises: The Interpretation of African Oral Texts (Birmingham: Centre 
of West African Studies, 1989), 171-188. 
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FIGURE 3.3 Plan of the two tell sites at Dodugubani. 
(PLAN: N. GESTRICH AND K. MACDONALD). 


to this landscape, manifest in both remembered sacred and monumental 
spaces (tumulus fields), which supports our view of the D6 as an area of ritual 
centrality, rather than of hierarchical, military and commercial dominance. 
The ruins of Dugubani, the claimed site of the D6’s former capital, (Figure 3.3— 
plan) are situated just west of the modern town of Tamani, along the banks of 
the River Niger. The smaller, and westernmost, is the more stratified of the two 
at 4m height above the plain. Several features visible both on the surface of the 
taller mound and where it is being eroded by the river help us to estimate the 
date of this settlement. First, we find remnants of fine lateritic pebble floors, 
which were also standard features at Sorotomo, 50 km to the east, between 
AD 1200 and 1500.3” Next, while its pottery assemblage shares rim forms and 
decorative motifs with the Sorotomo assemblage, Dugubani lacks some diag- 
nostic decorative elements such as braided strip roulette which occur in the 
post 1300 AD layers of Sorotomo. Although hardly definitive until we under- 
take excavations, this would indicate an occupation prior to and during the 
time of the early Mali Empire. The eastern tell site, on the other hand, which 
features many tobacco pipes and is relatively shallow, is most likely associated 
with the time of the Segou state (c. AD 1700-1861). Indeed, the journal of the 


37. MacDonald et al., “Sorotomo.” 
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French explorer Soleillet indicates that there was still a small village there in 
1878.38 According to Karamoko Jara of Tozugu (D6 2013 — mss), the site was 
abandoned due to warfare, and a subsequent period which saw several unex- 
plained deaths convinced the remaining population to leave. We do not know 
whether this refers to the first or second foundation of Dugubani, and there 
is controversy as to whether or not the descendants of Dugubani’s founding 
Koné clan now live in Tamani. 

Our surveys found only three other abandoned settlement mounds in the re- 
gion: Kana-tomo, Tombeau D6 Sigui, and Soungola. Kana-tomo is a small (1 ha), 
but high (3 m) stratified tell around 5 km south of Tozugu, and on that village’s 
land. The inhabitants of Tozugu explained that its inhabitants had gone to a 
place called Kana, to the south, a long time ago, and that their lands had de- 
volved to the people of Tozugu. The ceramics collected on the surface of the 
mound are very similar to those at Dugubani’s western mound, dating its final 
occupation to a similar period around c. AD 100-1300. Tombeau D6 Sigui is lo- 
cally designated as the place in which the legendary buffalo was killed and bur- 
ied. It is, however, not a tomb, but a settlement mound, of similar dimensions 
to Kana-tomo, and with surface ceramics indicating a similar age. The mound 
has been partially destroyed by the building of a deep well and a chicken farm. 
The third site, near the modern village of Soungola, 5 km south of Tamani, 
was inhabited during the Segou period on the basis of its pottery and tobacco 
pipe fragments. It covers 1 ha with low compound mounds, less than 1 m in 
height. 

In addition to this sparse evidence of abandoned settlements, it would 
appear that some of the Do's extant villages, such as Siyen, Kanba, Koni and 
Tozugu, have had an occupation of considerable time depth. Earlier settle- 
ments of the same age as Dugubani’s older mound probably lie beneath the 
present-day villages. For instance, no more than 200 metres from Siyen we vis- 
ited an iron smelting area whose associated pottery is comparable to that of 
Sorotomo. Since there were no further settlement remains in a 2 km radius, it 
seems highly likely that the smelting site is linked to an early occupation some- 
where beneath the village of Siyen itself. The claimed antiquity of two of the 
mosques in the D6, those of Siyen and Kamba, frequently said in oral history 
interviews to be amongst the earliest in Mali, might corroborate the view that 
these villages were settled in or before the 13th century. However, even when 
we take into account the age and size of the present villages (e.g. Kanba = 19 ha, 


38 Paul Soleillet, Voyage d Segou 1878-1879 (Paris: Challamel ainé, 1887). 
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FIGURE 3.4 Plan of Wéré Djan tumulus field, near Kanba. 
(PLAN: N. GESTRICH, D. KEITA AND K. MACDONALD). 


Siyen = ha), limited settlement remains indicate that the historical Dé would 
have been a sparsely populated region in comparison to surveyed settlement 
landscapes in adjoining regions (e.g. the Mema,?? the Macina,?° Segou,*! and 
the Inland Delta‘). 

However, the real revelation from the archaeology of the D6 is not its settle- 
ment landscape, but its enormous tumulus fields. We first encountered these 
at Wéré djan, 2 km north of Kanba (Figure 3.4 — Wéré djan plan). We were led 
there by villagers who told us that they dug into these tumuli for building ma- 
terials and to recover the pots considered excellent for storing shea nuts. Some 
of these excavated pots — in the Sorotomo style — were shown to us. Wéré djan 
has more than 60 monumental tumuli in a roughly NW to SE alignment. Their 
diameters range between 5 and 15 metres, their heights from 50 cm to 2 m. 
Of the 62 tumuli recorded, 22 show traces of pillage. These illicit excavations, 
while lamentable, gave us a notion of their stratigraphy and contents. It was 


39 ~~ ‘Téréba Togola, Archaeological Investigations of Iron Age Sites in the Méma Region, Mali 
(West Africa) (Oxford: Archaeopress, 2008). 

40 __ R. Bedaux, Jean Polet, K. Sanogo, and Annette Schmidt, eds., Recherches Archéologiques a 
Dia dans le Delta Intérieur du Niger (Mali): Bilan des Saisons de Fouilles 1998-2003 (Leiden 
: CNWS Publications, 2005). 

41 MacDonald and Camara, “Segou”; MacDonald and Camara, “Segou, Slavery and Sifinso.” 

42 Roderick J. McIntosh, Ancient Middle Niger: Urbanism and the Self-Organizing Landscape 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005). 
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apparent that the tumuli are built of clay covered by a thin carapace of lateritic 
cobbles and gravel. Smaller pots were embedded in the surface of the mounds, 
probably as post-inhumation offerings. Larger storage vessels prized by the 
villagers were found buried within the tumuli, at or below ground level. In in- 
stances of completely pillaged tumuli, scattered human remains (fragments 
of long bones, skulls and teeth) were visible alongside the occasional, broken, 
unsuccessfully recovered pot. 

Once alerted to the presence of the tumuli at Wéré djan, we began to no- 
tice them elsewhere. The Baroueli-Tamani road dissects two such fields, one of 
which, near the village of Tégébé, we explored in depth. Across an area cover- 
ing an astounding 75 hectares, we documented more than 200 tumuli ranging 
from 5 to 25 metres in diameter and up to 4 metres in height (Figures 3.5 and 3.6 
Tégébé Photo and Plan). Most of these are in a good state of preservation. How- 
ever, it was not until we returned to the UK and were able to look at satellite 
imagery that the full extent of the Do’s tumulus fields became clear. For ex- 
ample, it was apparent that our survey had only covered about a third of the 
Tegebe tumulus field. Indeed, a systematic and comprehensive satellite survey 
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FIGURE 3.5 Surveyed portion of Tégébé tumulus field. Remote sensing has since shown this 
field to extend far further to the east, which was at the time inaccessible due to 
dense vegetation. 

(PLAN: N. GESTRICH, D. KEITA & K. MACDONALD). 
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FIGURE 3.6 View from the top of a tumulus at Tégébé during survey, with Daouda Keita and 
Nikolas Gestrich. 
(PHOTO: K. MACDONALD). 


of the region showed that there are in fact 87 tumulus fields, amounting to 
thousands of tumuli, scattered to the west of Segou on both sides of the Niger, 
with a clear concentration in the Dé of Dugubani (Figure 3.7 — Tumulus Field 
map). 

Remarkably, both a vehicular and walking radius survey around Tégébe and 
inquiries at local villages failed to identify settlements immediately associated 
with this vast necropolis. The absence of adjoining settlements suggest either 
that these tumuli are associated with mobile populations or that these fields 


were central points to which the villages of Dé would journey between 2 and 8 
km to bury their dead. 
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FIGURE 3.7 Map of the tumulus fields discovered by remote sensing, showing the (bounded) 


systematically surveyed areas. 
(ILLUSTRATION: N. GESTRICH). 


So far, our only dating evidence from the tumuli comes from the large pil- 


laged vessels we were shown at Kanba, and the secondary offerings that we 


found eroding from the surface of tumuli at both sites. Such secondary offerings 


occurred at 20% of Tégébé’s 202 recorded tumuli. In terms of rouletted motifs 


these ceramics show an interesting pattern which places them relatively early 


in the regional sequence. When one considers the proportional evolution of 
roulettes, including the dated pottery assemblages of Sorotomo and Tiebala,*3 


near 


Segou, one sees that higher proportions of fish vertebrae roulettes and 


twisted cord may place the Tegebe tumulus field rather earlier than the 13th- 
century Sorotomo assemblage (Figure 3.8 — Seriation with Roulette photos). 


Of course this seriation is very preliminary, but a relatively early date is also 


43 


MacDonald et al., “Sorotomo”; Philippe Curdy, “Tiébala (Mali): Un Complexe Céramique 
du 6¢ Siécle Aprés J.-C.” Archives Suisses dAnthropologie Générale 46, no. 2 (1982): 183-198. 
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Sorotomo 
AD 1400 —1500 


Sorotomo 
AD 1300 — 1400 


Sorotomo 
AD 1200 — 1300 


Dugubani 
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FIGURE 3.8 

Illustration of key décor 
types, and a seriation of their 
jrequency as a percentage of 
total motif occurrences. A: 
Folded Strip Roulette; B: Fish 
Vertebra Roulette; C: Twisted 
Cord Roulette; D: Braided Strip 
Roulette. 

(TERMINOLOGY AFTER 
HAOUR ET AL. 2010; 
PHOTOS: K. MACDONALD). 


supported by the fact that the local oral traditions, which remember the So- 
rotomo period so well, are completely mute on the subject of these tumuli. 
The D6 tumulus fields are without parallel in Mali both in area and density 
of monuments. From the satellite imagery there are 10 larger fields of more 
than 100 ha hectares, each containing in excess of 300 monuments. The only 
comparable phenomenon in West Africa is that of the Senegalese Tumulus 
and Megalith zones, which feature large necropoli associated with relatively 
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small-scale settlements. Though the tumuli are different in character, there are 
indeed parallels with Becker and Martin’s classic study of historic Serer tumu- 
lus fields which often dwarf nearby settlements.*4 They note: 


[in the Serer zone] one sometimes finds impressive tumulus groups — 
sometimes 200 to 300 tumuli- which constitute a cemetery unique to a 
village community.[...] Often, one finds a real dispersion of small cem- 
eteries which correspond to the divisions of villages into several quar- 
ters. [...] thus, villages with multiple quarters possess larger cemeteries. 
Two types of larger cemeteries are encountered: those with tombs placed 
tightly together forming a compact ensemble, and those with tumuli 
found scattered over vast spaces, sometimes of almost a kilometer [...]#° 


As such, and given the relatively un-hierarchical socio-political context of the 
Serer in Senegal, the association of these monumental fields with a Mande 
Kafu does not at this initial stage appear contradictory. Furthermore, this 
unique proliferation of tumuli again underlines the long-term ritual/sacred 
centrality of the D6 and is without parallel in the more densely settled regions 
of the ancient Middle Niger. 


7 Conclusions 


While much recent scholarship on the oral traditions of Mande Africa has 
focused source criticism on griotism, emphasizing aspects of performance and 
mediation in the present, this occludes the fact that oral histories still contain 
knowledge of the past, however prone to mutation and re-contextualization 
they might be. The persistence of the D6 as a central place in Mande 
consciousness — from when al-Bakri first heard of it in the uth century to the 


44 C.Becker and V. Martin. “Rites de Sépulture Préislamiques au Sénégal et Vestiges Protohis- 
toriques,’ Archives Suisses d’Anthropologie Générale 46 (1982) : 261-293. 

45  Ibid., 275: “[...] on trouve [dans les pays sereer] parfois des ensembles impressionants de 
tumulus groupés — parfois 200 a 300 tumulus — qui constituent le cimetiére unique de la 
communauté villageoise. [...] le plus souvent prédomine une réelle dispersion de petits 
cimetieres qui correspond alors a une division des villages en plusieurs quartiers [...]. Ce 
sont donc les villages plus regroupés qui possédent les cimetiéres les plus grands. Toute- 
fois deux types de grands cimetiéres se rencontrent: soit les tombes sont trés rapprochées 
les unes des autres et forment un ensemble assez compact, soit les sépultures se trouvent 
éparpillées sur une grande étendue — parfois prés d’un kilometre [...]” Translation by the 
authors. 
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present day — is in itself a case in point. The consistency of explanation of the 
historic Dé by oral tradition across the four Dé-dugu visited, and the richness 
of regional heritage sites (both tangible and intangible), augur for the validity 
of the basic elements of the D6 narrative: D6 as centre of cult, Dé as federation, 
D6 as sacred Mande landscape. The actual time depth of these attributes must 
be a subject for future archaeological investigation. 

By the combination of oral histories, written sources and archaeological en- 
quiries, we have been able to elaborate an historical geography for the D6 area 
centred on Dugubani. Within this framework, we are able to cross-examine 
various forms of evidence, and come to a point where historical narratives in- 
tersect with physical, archaeological realities. While oral histories and Arabic 
or colonial written documents are certainly complicated and problematic 
source materials, a process akin to geographic triangulation via a wide range 
of contrasting informants and archaeological studies can lead to more robust 
historic narratives. 

The importance of the propagation and maintenance of a network of shrines 
has become apparent as one of the major factors driving the socio-political 
development of the Dé of Dugubani. Parallels with more recent ‘shrine fran- 
chising’ in Northern Ghana provide an interesting avenue for future research. 
The irony that a confederacy of villages and its cult may have been part of the 
ideological foundation of the vast Empire of Mali is just one of many seeming 
contradictions within the world of Mande social relations. 

It is our intention to eventually undertake excavations and geophysi- 
cal survey at the key site of Dugubani to document its internal organisation 
and provide an absolute chronology for its settlement. While one of the rev- 
elations of this initial survey project has been the discovery of vast tumulus 
fields, the testing of these monuments will require a longer-term commit- 
ment by multiple research teams. Many, many archaeological snapshots of 
individual inhumations will be necessary to understand their social implica- 
tions and situate them within the region’s history. There is always more to do 
in Mali. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Imitation and Creativity in the Establishment of 
Islam in Oyo 


Insa Nolte 


1 Introduction 


Like all Muslims, converts to Islam in nineteenth-century Yoruba communi- 
ties needed to distance themselves from non-Islamic practices. This chapter 
explains that they safeguarded themselves by creating separate Islamic com- 
pounds, and it explores the relevance of these compounds for Yoruba urban 
history in the light of Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias’s reflections on Islam as 
a facilitator of relations between Muslims and non-Muslims.! Moraes Farias ar- 
gues that Islam became an intellectual resource in West Africa because stories 
surrounding its cultural heritage were freely shared. The widespread engage- 
ment with Islam allowed both Muslims and non-Muslims to negotiate the 
distinctions and boundaries between Islamic and non-Islamic societies.? At 
the same time, in African societies that actively fostered and encouraged their 
members’ potential for originality and difference, local forms of community- 
making could be made compatible with Islam. In nineteenth century Yoruba 
towns, the emergence of large-scale compounds enabled different groups, in- 
cluding Muslims, to live in clearly bounded spaces that nonetheless existed in 
close proximity to others. As separate compounds often worked together at the 
level of town politics, this form of social organisation enabled Muslims both to 
co-operate with others and to maintain distance from non-Muslims. 


Research for this chapter was carried out with funding from the European Research Council 

(ERC, grant no. 283466). 

1 Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “Yoruba Origins’ Revisited by Muslims: An Interview with 
the Ardkin of Oyd and a Reading of the As Qaba’il Yaruba of Al-hagé Adam al-Iliri,’ in Karin 
Barber and Paulo de Moraes Farias, eds., Self-Assertion and Brokerage: Early Cultural Nation- 
alism in West Africa (Birmingham: Centre of West African Studies, 1990), 109-147. 

2 Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “Muslim Oralcy in West Africa: A Neglected Subject,” Fage 
Lecture delivered at the Department of African Studies and Anthropology: University of Bir- 
mingham, 12 November 2015. 

3 Jane Guyer, “Traditions of Invention in Equatorial Africa,’ African Studies Review 39, no. 3 

(1996): 1-28. 
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The chapter also addresses the uneven nature of the existing literature on 
Yoruba Muslims. During the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Yoruba 
speakers converted to both Islam and Christianity in significant numbers. 
However, the study of Yoruba Islam, especially outside of the Emirate of Ilorin,* 
has suffered neglect, even as other aspects of Yoruba practice — including 
Christianity and ‘traditional’ forms of religion — have attracted significant 
scholarship.® A strong focus in the existing literature on the participation of 
Yoruba Muslims in politics at the town level has encouraged an understanding 
of Yoruba Islam as permeated by ‘Oyo [Yoruba] custom;® or as having been sub- 
ject to a ‘Yorubacization.” This assessment is problematic because it suggests 
that there is such a thing as a ‘pure’ Islam which was subject to ‘mixing. More- 
over, it assigns ontological primacy to a non-religious ‘Oyoness’ or ‘Yorubaness’ 
without exploring in what ways conversion to Islam itself has shaped Oyo and 
Yoruba practices. The fact that many Muslims lived in explicitly Islamic com- 
pounds, where they could distance themselves from non-Muslims, confirms 
that Yoruba Islam was not simply a product of religious blending. 

The process of mutual engagement that enabled Muslims and non-Muslims 
to maintain and even emphasise differences while at the same time living in 
close proximity to each other was more complex than notions of ‘mixing’ im- 
ply. The existence of distinctly Muslim spaces within a wider network of com- 
pounds within the town confirms Moraes Farias’s emphasis on the ability of 
Muslims and non-Muslims in West Africa to conceive of their communities 
as both similar and radically distinct. At the same time the creation of Mus- 
lim communities and compounds reflects a wider capacity in Yorubaland for 
the generation of structures of governance modelled on the larger structure 
of the town. Making use of the compound model, Muslims relied on modular 


4 See Stefan Reichmuth, Islamische Bildung und soziale Integration in Ilorin (Nigeria) seit ca. 
7800 (Miinster: Miinster : Lit Verlag, 1998). 

5 The asymmetry of the literature on Yoruba religion is acknowledged in a pioneering study of 
Islam, Christianity and traditional practice in interaction by JDY Peel, Christianity, Islam and 
Orisha Religion: Three Traditions in Comparison and Interaction (Oakland CA: University of 
California Press, 2016), 8. 

6 T.G.0. Gbadamosi, The Growth of Islam Among the Yoruba, 1841-1908 (London: Longman, 
1978), 6. 

7 David Laitin, Hegemony and Culture: Politics and Religious Change among the Yorubd (Chica- 
go: University of Chicago Press, 1986), 41. This term is also quoted in H.O. Danmole, “Religious 
Encounter in Southwestern Nigeria: The Domestication of Islam among the Yoruba,’ in Jacob 
K. Olupona and Terry Rey, eds., Orisa Devotion as World Religion. The Globalization of Yoruba 
Religious Culture (Madison, WI: University of Wisconsin Press, 2007): 202-217, 205-206. 

8 Cf. Moraes Farias, “Muslim Oralcy,” 8. 
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adaptations which drew on practices of Yoruba community-making ‘from be- 
low’ to reflect the religious concerns of their members. 

The chapter’s geographical focus means that it explores processes of com- 
munity-making that took place in the particular context of war and post-war 
reconstruction. Following the decline and collapse of the Oyo Empire in the 
northwest Yoruba areas in 1823-c.1836,9 many towns were destroyed or dra- 
matically transformed by war. As a result, town structures that predated the 
nineteenth century, such as the historically more heterogeneous town wards 
or quarters described for Ijesha and Ijebu-Ode by JDY Peel!° and Emmanuel 
Ayandele! respectively, were damaged or weakened. Usually, wards or quar- 
ters were made up of different groups whose members however shared ritual 
centres and practices on the basis of common residence. As such practices 
would have been incompatible with Islam, it is likely that their decline in Oyo 
reflected both the historical possibility for a re-conception of community and 
the needs of a growing Muslim community. Certainly compounds became far 
more important in the northern and western Yoruba areas formerly under Oyo 
rule than in the southern and eastern Yoruba-speaking settlements. 

It is likely that the relative decline of quarters, which were often explicitly 
constituted as internally heterogeneous, and their replacement by internally 
homogenous compound structures not only allowed Muslims to live with non- 
Muslims, but it transformed the communities themselves. By creating greater 
space for the acceptance of religious difference, the compound model may 
have facilitated urban reconstruction and perhaps even growth. This is indi- 
rectly confirmed by the fact that a large number of new or dramatically ex- 
panded urban settlements emerged in Oyo in the nineteenth century. As Islam 
was exported to other Yoruba-speaking towns through the compound model, 


9 Robin Law, The Oyo Empire, c.1600-c.1836: A West African Imperialism in the Era of the At- 
lantic Slave Trade (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1977). 

10 __— Peel’s description of Ilesha’s quarters offers an exemplary settlement history that discuss- 
es the structures which emerged over ‘several centuries of uninterrupted growth’ Ilesha 
was sacked in 1870, but only some of the outer quarters were temporarily abandoned and 
quickly resettled. See J.D.Y. Peel, “Kings, Titles and Quarters: A Conjectural History of Ile- 
sha. I. The Traditions Reviewed,” History in Africa:. A Journal of Method 6 (1979): 109-153, 
135. Peel discusses the accrual of power outside of the traditional system by warriors (usu- 
ally settled in large compounds) during the ninetheenth century but does not refer to 
Islam in detail. See J.D.Y. Peel, “Kings, Titles and Quarters: A Conjectural History of Ilesha, 
II. Institutional Growth,” History in Africa: A Journal of Method 7 (1980): 225-257. 

11 Like many southern and eastern Yoruba-speaking towns, Ijebu-Ode was not directly af- 
fected by nineteenth-century warfare. See Emmanuel A. Ayandele, The Ijebu of Yoruba- 
land, 1850-1950: Politics, Economy and Society (Ibadan: Heinemann Educational Books, 
Nigeria, 1992). 
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Muslim compounds were also set up in southern and eastern Yoruba towns, 
where they often coexisted with older structures of social organisation.!” 

After a discussion of the sources used, the chapter introduces arguments 
about community-making and creativity in the Yoruba context that help to 
understand the organisation of towns and compounds while also allowing 
for a re-conception of these forms of community based on Islam. This is fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the establishment of Islam in Oyo in the context of 
competition with Yoruba Islamic polities such as the Emirate of Ilorin. The 
chapter suggests that by the second half of the nineteenth century there were 
at least a few Muslim rulers who introduced Islamic law in their hometowns 
and might therefore have been able to pioneer an Islamisation of traditional 
political structures, but chose not to do so.!3 While acknowledging that this 
may have been politically difficult, the following sections also argue that 
this would have been unnecessary, because the creation of separate com- 
pounds gave Muslims the possibility of living Islamic lives while still engaging 
with non-Muslims through town politics. Illustrating the complexity of rela- 
tions between Muslims and non-Muslims, the conclusion refers to a Muslim 
community that explicitly rejected the use of violence against non-Muslims 
in order to illustrate what further areas of study can contribute to the under- 
standing of the Muslim-Yoruba encounter. 


2 The Sources 


Material relevant to the study of nineteenth and early twentieth century Yoruba 
history is held in mission archives and in the National Archives of Nigeria. This 
material tends to focus either on local conflicts or on particular groups and 
individuals who engaged with government or missionaries. Many files con- 
firm that Muslims lived in Islamic compounds, but there are also references 
to Muslims who did not do so. Certainly a more exhaustive discussion of early 


12 + Cf. Bakre Jamiu Adebowale, “History of Islam in Epe (1852-1992),’ long essay as part of 
a BA in History and Strategic Studies, University of Lagos (1994); Saheed Oliyide, “Intro- 
duction and Development of Islam in Ikorodu,’ long essay as part of a BA in History and 
Strategic Studies, University of Lagos (2006); Oluwatowo Lapite, “Islam and Its Impact on 
Epe, 1960-1990,” long essay as part of a BA in History and Strategic Studies, University of 
Lagos (2007). 

13. Lateef Mobolaji Adetona, “Religious Models for Peace and War in a Heterogeneous Soci- 
ety: A Case Study of the Sharia Law Model in Yorubaland,” in Pade Badru and Brigid M. 
Sackey, eds., Islam in Africa South of the Sahara: Essays in Gender Relations and Political 
Reform (Lanham: Scarecrow Press, 2013), 313-327. 
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Yoruba Islam must engage with contemporary sources that illuminate the lives 
of Muslims in non-Islamic compounds. However, the fact that such sources 
were produced in the pursuit of interests that were primarily concerned with 
governance or Christian mission also means that they need to be considered 
carefully. It may be impossible to do them justice in the context of the current, 
limited state of studies on Islam in Yorubaland. 

Islamic debate within Yorubaland, produced in both English and Arabic by 
local intellectuals and Islamic scholars, has attracted little scholarship, and 
even less so in English.* The chapter’s engagement with the written sources 
produced by Yoruba Muslims reflects the more general underdevelopment of 
the academic debate on Yoruba Islam. It is therefore perhaps most useful to 
consider this chapter as a provisional contribution to a field of study yet to be 
fully realised. Among the written sources on which this chapter relies are pub- 
lished and unpublished local histories — including undergraduate disserta- 
tions — in English. The chapter also draws on the historical writings of Sheikh 
Adam ‘Abdallah al-Ilari (1917-1992), and in particular the third (1990) edition of 
Nasim al-saba fi akhbar al-Islam wa-‘ulam@’ bilad Yuruba [The Eastern Breeze: 
A History of Islam and ‘Ulam@ in Yorubaland"*]. Al-Iluri frequently describes 
the areas of Oyo and Yoruba towns where important Islamic scholars settled 
and refers at several junctures either to descendants of such scholars living in 
the same area,!° or to the fact that their followers settled in close proximity.” 
These references suggest that the expansion of Islam was closely linked to the 
creation of separate spaces of settlement for Muslims. 

However, it is likely that these written sources are at least partially (though 
probably not exclusively) based on orally transmitted knowledge of the kind 
discussed here.!® Focusing on the establishment of Islam in nineteenth-century 
Oyo towns, this chapter is based on the local oral genre that is most close- 
ly associated with this line of enquiry; the compound histories, or itan, nar- 
rated by Muslim dignitaries and elders of Islamic compounds from towns in 
present-day Oyo State, but also in formerly Oyo areas in Kwara, Ogun and Osun 


14 | am grateful to Stefan Reichmuth for confirming that a lively intellectual engagement 
with Sheikh al-Iliri’s writings is taking place among Yoruba Arabophone scholars. How- 
ever, at present, most of his texts remain to be translated into English. 

15 Iam grateful to Francesco Lobello for the translation of the book in 2016. 

16 ~— AL-Tlari, Adam, Nasim al-saba fiakhbar al-Islam wa-‘ulam@ bilad Yiiruba (Cairo: Maktabat 
Wahba, Third edition 1990), 58, 85, go. 

17 Ibid., 69, 74, 148, 150. 

18 _ Fora reflection on the tension surrounding ‘oral tradition’ in print, see also Robin Law’s 
chapter in this volume. 
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States. As compounds are important social institutions in all localities cov- 
ered, the stories that reflect their histories must be understood as the prod- 
ucts of individuals who frame their own social existence within the histories 
they convey. While itan are generally understood to be truthful accounts by 
Yoruba-speakers, they are considered authoritative not in an absolute sense 
but as charters that represent the experiences of particular groups.?° There 
is no expectation that itan represent a knowledge of history that is valid for 
everyone. As it is understood that itan of different groups may be at odds with 
each other, they are instead implicated in the making and re-making of differ- 
ent social groups and identities,?! even as their validity is subject to confirma- 
tion by other forms of knowledge as well as by social practice and everyday 
life.2? 

Following Peel’s emphasis on the need to consider the way in which different 
forms of oral history are mobilised socially,?3 the chapter therefore considers 
itan not simply as a generic form of ‘oral history, but as a particular historical 
genre.”4 Without the research into local political struggles that would enable 
a detailed Quellenkritik of each separate itan, an understanding of the inher- 
ent biases of itan as a genre enables a clearer understanding of their limits in 
representing the foundation and history of individual compounds. As Karin 
Barber explains in her discussion of Oyerinde’s Iwe Itan Ogbomoso [The His- 
tory of Ogbomoso] in this volume, itan are one of several different forms of 
Yoruba historical articulation, and their mobilisation in response to a non-local 
researcher like myself was undoubtedly (also) aimed at asserting authority and 
legitimacy in local debates about Islamic and town politics. Also, unlike the 
oriki or praise poetry on which the producers of local history books often draw 
in order to complement narrative histories, itan are usually associated with 
male authority, and seldom refer to typically female social experiences. More- 
over, they rarely shed light on the intimate meaning of history in everyday lives 


19 Towns covered by fieldwork included Ede, Ejigbo, Gbongan, Igboho, Igbo-Ora, Ikoyi-Ile, 
Ila Orangun, Ilaro, Irawo, Itasa, Kishi, Ogbomosho, Ogbooro, Okeho, Omu-Aran, Shaki, 
and Share. 

20 Deirdre Ann La Pin, “Story, Medium and Masque: The Idea and Art of Yoruba Storytelling” 
(PhD diss., University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1977), 44-47. 

21 Karin Barber, I Could Speak until Tomorrow: Oriki, Women and the Past in a Yoruba Town 
(Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1991), 153-159. 

22 Insa Nolte, “Colonial Politics and Precolonial History: Everyday Knowledge, Genre, and 
Truth in a Yoruba Town,’ History in Africa 40 (2013): 1-40. 

23 Peel, “Kings, Titles and Quarters 1,” 115, 124. 

24 Karin Barber, The Anthropology of Texts, Persons and Publics (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2007); for the ability of itan to include other genres, see also La Pin, “Story,” 
28-33. 
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and practices.2° While this does not appear to limit the argument presented 
here, it nonetheless means that important questions about the social repro- 
duction of Islamic compounds remain unanswered. 

The men whose itan form the basis of this chapter represent compounds 
that were often founded or co-founded by scholars, and almost all of them are 
scholars in their own right. Often working as imams or chief imams, many of 
them are familiar with the published works of scholars who reflect on the state 
of Islam in Yorubaland. While only one of the respondents was a published 
author himself, all were acutely aware of their exemplary role for Muslims in 
non-Islamic compounds who continue to share everyday living space with 
traditionalist and Christian neighbours and family members. Shielded from 
many of the social expectations that shape the practice of other Muslims, the 
informants of this chapter are recognised and admired for their knowledge 
of, and commitment to, Islam, but they are also under scrutiny from those to 
whom they serve as Islamic role models. Adapting Gramsci’s reflections on the 
constitution of class hegemony for Yoruba Muslims (who do not constitute a 
class but an important social formation),?® we might consider them as the ‘or- 
ganic intellectuals’ of Islam in Yorubaland, offering a point of view that is both 
intimately familiar with the local pressures that shape Muslim lives and with 
wider debates about the nature of Islam in Nigeria and beyond. 

The Muslim étan differed in interesting ways from those of other compounds, 
suggesting that they reflected a different relationship to history. Narratives 
about the creation of Muslim compounds often stressed the multiplicity of ori- 
gins of those who set up the first Islamic compounds. This contrasts strongly 
with the emphasis on shared origin and descent in the histories of non-Islamic 
compounds. While such compounds also often contain groups of different 
backgrounds, historical narratives presented to outsiders tend to gloss internal 
differences, which are often only revealed gradually and through the interpel- 
lation of other historical genres.?” The differences between the itan offered by 
leaders of Islamic compounds and those associated with non-Islamic com- 
pounds suggest that the practice of itan in self-consciously Muslim contexts 
reflects an engagement with historical fact that is shaped not only by local 
practice but also by religion. While this point cannot be explored further in 
the context of this chapter, it indicates that even as the organisation of Muslim 


25 See Karin Barber, J Could Speak; but also Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “History and 
Consolation: Royal Yoruba Bards Comment on their Craft,” History in Africa 19 (1992): 
263-297. 

26 Perry Anderson, “The Antinomies of Antonio Gramsci,” New Left Review 100 (1976): 5-78. 

27. Barber, Anthropology of Texts, 77-97. 
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compounds drew strongly on existing practices of community-making, the lo- 
cal importance of origin and descent was ameliorated by shared faith. 

As town politics in Oyo were dominated by the competition and collabora- 
tion of compounds, the existence of different compounds both legitimized and 
contained internal differences within the community. Therefore, the organisa- 
tion of compounds that allowed Muslims to live separately from non-Muslims 
also enabled them to participate in town politics. In towns that welcomed 
large numbers of Muslim immigrants, and where the number of Muslim con- 
verts grew quickly, Muslims often established more than one Islamic com- 
pound, allowing even Muslim groups with different traditions and practices to 
live without conflict with each other. At the same time, competition between 
Muslim compounds over the degree to which their members followed Islam 
was Closely linked to the making of religious hierarchies at the town level, giv- 
ing Islam (also) an important civic function. 


3 Imitation and Creativity in Yoruba Practice 


In order to conceptualise the processes that contributed to the emergence of 
Yoruba Muslim social structures, the chapter draws on work by Andrew Ap- 
ter, Karin Barber and myself. Apter’s discussion of ‘Yoruba ethnogenesis from 
within’?® offers a useful starting point for a reflection on the production of new 
social forms in the Yoruba context. 

The Yoruba-speaking parts of West Africa were never politically united, and 
despite the importance of the Oyo and Benin Empires for the history of the re- 
gion, the town was the basic political unit. The urban ethos of Oyo and Yoruba 
communities was reflected in an ostensibly centralised political apparatus un- 
der a ruler, usually called oba. Obaship and urban life evolved together: local 
histories and other historical genres represent the emergence of towns as the 
result of the agency of cultural heroes, who set out, often from another place, 
in order to become the rulers of settlements which they established, subju- 
gated and/ or re-organized as city-states. 

As set out above, Yoruba-speaking towns are often organised in complex 
and overlapping ways, and both quarters or wards, often administered on 
the basis of co-residence, and compounds, which stress the importance of 
descent, are historically important features. The organisation of some towns 


28 Andrew Apter, “Yoruba Ethnogenesis from Within,’ Comparative Studies in Society and 
History 55, no. 2 (2013): 356-387. 
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suggests that it was not always possible to distinguish clearly between these 
forms of organisation,?9 as descent and co-residence played a role in the social 
and political mobilisation of both, and other shared activities also contributed 
to compound identity.2° Due to the widespread destruction that accompanied 
the collapse of Oyo, it is difficult to reconstruct town life in detail. Robin Law 
describes political mobilisation on the basis of both wards and lineages in the 
old Oyo capital but suggests that lineages were more important.*! 

Compounds were formed by usually male members of one or more lineages 
who lived in close proximity to each other, and with their wives and other fol- 
lowers or dependants. The lineage whose members could trace their descent 
to the founder of the compound formed the core of the compound’s corpo- 
rate identity, and one of their elderly leaders usually held the title of balé, or 
‘head’ of the compound. He (or less frequently, she) would oversee the alloca- 
tion and distribution of the compound’s collective rights to land, chieftaincy 
titles and other resources.32 Thus, Apter argues, each compound was consti- 
tuted along organizing principles that imitate or resemble those that make the 
town. While the compound centred on a core lineage, one of whose members 
was normally recognized as its ‘head, the town existed around a royal lineage 
with the exclusive right to the throne. The principle of kingship was and is im- 
plicit in, and potentially duplicated by, the social organization of the lineage 
or compound.33 

To understand how these principles of organization contribute to the emer- 
gence of new social forms, it is useful to consider Karin Barber's reflection 
on cultural creativity. Barber has argued in favour of abandoning the binary 
distinction between improvisation and ‘making things stick’3+ Drawing on 
entextualisation theory, she explains that the relationship between discourse 
(i.e. the ordinary and unremarkable utterances accompanying most human 


29 ~~ Insa Nolte, Obafemi Awolowo and the Making of Remo: The Local Politics of a Nigerian Na- 
tionalist (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2009), esp. 58-64. 

30 Barber, J Could Speak, 138-167. 

31 Law, Oyo Empire, Chapter 5. 

32 — Insa Nolte, “Kinship,” in Toyin Falola and Akintunde Akinyemi, eds., Encyclopedia of the 
Yoruba (Indianapolis IN: Indiana University Press, 2016). 

33 Apter argues that in the light of this insight, the establishment of kingship in the ritual 
lineages constituted through shared religious practices of Yoruba origin in Cuba and Bra- 
zil is not an innovation but an expression of ‘primordial’ forms of town and lineage orga- 
nization. Apter, “Yoruba Ethnogenesis,” 268. 

34 Karin Barber, “Improvisation and the Art of Making Things Stick,” in Elizabeth Hallam 
and Tim Ingold, eds., Creativity and Cultural Improvisation (Oxford and New York: Berg, 
2007), 25-41. 
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activity) and text (i.e. a combination of forms of speech that can be reproduced 
in different contexts) is mutually constitutive: texts are instances of discourse 
that are made detachable from their original context and can be transmitted 
independently. But the distinction between discourse and text is not binary: 
just as all utterance is made up of chunks of speech in different stages of solidi- 
fication, so the solidification of chunks of text enables the display of creative 
abilities in the assembly and performance, as in the chanting of Yoruba praise 
poetry, or oriki. Barber suggests that an understanding of textual creativity as 
arranging different chunks of speech can be expanded to encompass the gen- 
eration of other cultural forms ‘from the bottom up.5 

Transferred onto the realm of social practice, Barber’s explanation suggests 
that in order to understand the creative production of new social forms, we 
need to look at larger ‘chunks’ of organizing principles, such as the general as- 
sociation of the ownership of a core lineage, the importance of descent, and 
head- or kingship with the corporate identities of both lineages and towns. An 
exploration of how early Oyo Muslims drew on these principles illuminates in 
what way the social structures that were crucial to the functioning of urban life 
also enabled the social embedment of Islam within Yoruba society. However, 
a sole focus on the adaptation of traditional structures by Yoruba Muslims 
would imply, somewhat misleadingly, that the shape of Yoruba Islam simply 
reflected its adaptation to local circumstances. 

In order to follow Barber’s suggestion that creativity also draws on smaller 
and more fluid aspects of practice, we must consider that the hierarchies of 
Yoruba urban life depend strongly on representation and consent. As my work 
on the grassroots political processes in thirty-three Remo towns has shown, 
only those communities able to maintain widespread consent through the in- 
clusion of important views from the bottom up are ultimately able to endure. 
Social cohesion and solidarity, whether primarily based on co-residence and 
on shared descent, are not the inevitable result of corporate organisation. They 
often rely on the ability to overcome internal mistrust and division through 
agreement based on shared moral and spiritual views.°° The fact that Islamic 
compounds were formed by Muslims on the basis of shared faith rather than 
the principles of origin and descent that dominated compound-making in 
other contexts illustrates the importance of shared commitment and consent 
in the social embedment of Yoruba Islam. 


35 ~—Ibid., 31. 
36 = Nolte, Obafemi Awolowo, 63-64. 
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4 The Formation of Muslim Communities in Oyo Yoruba Towns 


The presence of Muslims in the Oyo Empire, most likely from Borgu and 
beyond that the Mali and Songhai states, likely dates back to the sixteenth 
century,?” but there is little evidence that it played a role in regional conflict 
before the late eighteenth century. Mobilised in the context of struggles over 
power within Oyo, Islam was crucial to the rise of Ilorin, a former war camp 
of Oyo’s provincial armies, as a regional power and eventually an Emirate un- 
der the Sokoto Caliphate.38 As the Ilorin Emirate grew, Oyo declined: in c.1836, 
the Oyo capital was destroyed, leading to a large-scale migration and resettle- 
ment of Oyo polities further south. This meant that the growth of Islam took 
place in a context of great social change, which in turn offered opportunities 
for innovation. 

As refugees from the old Oyo capital and other towns moved south and reset- 
tled, groups and individuals drew on different pieces of organising principles 
to rebuild their towns. In most towns, refugees settled in new compounds and 
quarters according to family ties and shared origin. But communities that were 
shaped by other hierarchies also emerged. For example, in the city of Ibadan, 
where many warriors from Oyo eventually settled, the large compounds of the 
city’s leading warlords were dominated not primarily by members of a core 
lineage but by the most powerful warriors and their retinues.3° Early Muslims 
often settled in the compounds of local trade or war chiefs whose compounds 
often welcomed all visitors, but later many founded separate compounds or- 
ganised along Islamic principles (see below).*° 

By the second half of the nineteenth century, the often diverse Muslim 
groups in most Yoruba towns had coalesced around a religious leader, usually 
an imam (or chief imam) who presided over the town’s mosque (or central 
mosque). Apart from leading the Muslim community in prayer and practice, 
the chief imam resolved internal disputes and represented Muslim interests to 
the outside, most importantly the town’s ruler or oba. In larger communities, 


37. Stephan Reichmuth, “Songhay-Lehnwérter im Yoruba und ihr historischer Kontext,” 
Sprache und Geschichte in Afrika 9 (1988): 269-299; Louis Brenner, “Muslim Divination 
and the History of Religion of Sub-Saharan Africa,’ in John Pemberton 111, ed., Insight and 
Artistry in African Divination (Washington and London: Smithsonian Inst. Press, 2000): 
45-59) 53-55 

38 Reichmuth, Islamische Bildung. 

39 Ruth Watson, Civil Disorder is the Disease of Ibadan: Chieftaincy and Civic Culture in a Yo- 
ruba City (Oxford: James Currey, 2003). 

40  Gbadamosi, The Growth of Islam, 230-231. 
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the chief imam was often advised by wealthy Muslims and Islamic scholars 
drawn from and representing different sections within the Muslim commu- 
nity. As explained in the introduction, the similarities between the organiza- 
tion of the Muslim community and the Yoruba town model, as well as those 
between the chief imam and the oda, have been highlighted both by Muslim 
Yoruba scholars and by cultural and religious outsiders. 

Organisation at the town level often meant that Muslim communities were 
subject to the political ambitions of the oa or other powerful leaders not le- 
gitimated by Islam.*! Royal control over the Muslim community was often es- 
pecially strong in communities where royal support had been instrumental in 
the establishment of Islam. Thus while the chief imam is normally selected by 
representatives of the Muslim community, in the northern town of Ila, where 
Islam was introduced by the mother of a ruler, the oba has the final choice of 
the candidates presented to him by the community.4? In Ogbomosho, where 
the establishment of Islam was also linked to the royal family, the oba of the 
town has the right to refuse a candidate for the chief imamship presented to 
him by the community. 

However, influence could also flow in the other direction. While learned 
Muslims seldom took traditional offices, they appreciated the contributions of 
Muslim rulers to the cause of Islam, and many Muslims accepted chieftaincy 
and obaship titles.44 When Christian rulers ascended to the throne in Muslim 
towns during the colonial period, these were often encouraged by the Muslim 
community to attend Friday prayers and to play a leading role during Islam- 
ic festivals. A recent illustration of the influence of the Muslim community 
comes from Share, whose current ruler, Olupako Alhaji Oba Abubakar Akande 
Garba, is the son of a Christian mother and frequently attended church be- 
fore his enthronement. However, when he was installed as Share’s 06a, Muslim 
community representatives diplomatically reminded him that there had never 
been a Christian ruler in Share. He subsequently renewed his commitment to 
Islam.*5 

The similarity between traditional structures of community organisation 
and the Muslim community does not mean that early Yoruba Muslims simply 
imitated local structures of organization. While centralised town structures 


41 Cf. also Danmole, “Religious Encounter,” 210. 

42 Interview with Sheikh Alliamin Salawudeen Ishola, Ila Orangun, 17 December 2015. 

43 Interview with Alhaji Abdulateef Bello, Ogbomoso, 21 Sept 2015. 

44  Foradiscussion of the religious dilemma posed by this form of Islamization, see Nehemia 
Levtzion, “Patterns of Islamization in West Africa,” in Nehemia Levtzion, ed., Conversion 
to Islam (New York and London: Holmes and Meier, 1979), 207-216. 

45 Interview Mr. Jimoh Joseph Ishola, Share, 12 May 2015. 
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pre-existed Islam, obaship had been strongly devalued during the long series 
of wars following the collapse of Oyo. In the newly founded cities of Ibadan, 
Abeokuta, and Ijaye, the often competing interests and ambitions of warrior 
chiefs dominated the town. In many Yoruba-speaking settlements, traditional 
obaship was either usurped by charismatic warriors (who were however usu- 
ally unable to establish enduring political structures), or it was ineffectual in 
the face of the tensions and ambitions associated with powerful warriors and 
traders. The decentralisation of many mid-nineteenth century Oyo towns con- 
trasted strongly with the highly centralised Muslim polities of the Sokoto Ca- 
liphate, including the Emirate of Torin. 

This suggests that in the aftermath of Oyo’s destruction, centralised gover- 
nance was associated with Islam rather than contemporary Yoruba structures. 
It is therefore likely that the emergence of a centralised Muslim community 
not only drew on remembered chunks of community-making, but also reflect- 
ed social and religious ambitions clearly associated with Islam. In this context, 
the tolerant or even welcoming attitude of many Oyo rulers towards Muslims 
by the second half of the nineteenth century may have reflected the hope that 
the presence of a centralised Muslim community within the town would in- 
directly support their own office. Moreover, as suggested above, it is possible 
that the growing importance of compounds reduced conflicts associated with 
internal religious differentiation and thus enabled rulers to welcome most set- 
tlers, even if their religion potentially differed from local practice. In any case, 
it is generally recognised that Oyo towns became more strongly centralised 
during the nineteenth century, when they had increasing contact with Islam 
and saw high rates of Muslim conversion.*® 

By the second half of the nineteenth century, several important Oyo towns — 
including Ede, Iwo and Ikirun — had large Muslim populations and Muslim 
rulers who presided over the introduction of Islamic law.*” So why did these 
rulers not seek to Islamise the political structures over which they presided? 
It is possible that the preparedness of Yoruba Muslims to accept existing po- 
litical structures reflected ongoing resentment of Ilorin’s destruction of Oyo.*8 


46 Jeremy Seymour Eades, The Yoruba Today (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1980), 
43. 

47  Adetona, “Religious Models.” 

48  Lawreports that during the reconstruction of Oyo’s political structures, leading individu- 
als emphasized their detachment from Islam. Thus Atiba (1837-59), Oyo’s first ruler in the 
resettled capital, had made a profession of Islam in the 1830s but he renounced Islam be- 
fore ascending to the throne. Cf. Robin Law, “How Many Times Can History Repeat Itself? 
Some Problems in the Traditional History of Oyo,” The International Journal of African 
Historical Studies 18, no. 1 (1985): 33-51, 38-39. 
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It is also likely that the royal reluctance to reform existing structures reflected 
concerns over the ruler’s own legitimacy*? Moreover, it is difficult to assess the 
relative importance of Islam during the nineteenth century even in strongly 
Muslim towns like Ede retrospectively: as in other parts of Yorubaland, Mus- 
lims may only have became a majority during the early colonial period when 
the colonial validation of Yoruba obas as ‘native authorities’ and traditional 
rulers made an Islamisation of existing structures of governance impossible. 
But beyond all this, it is likely that an Islamisation of Yoruba towns was not 
considered necessary because the adoption of the compound system already 
enabled Muslims to lead Islamic lives. 


5 Muslim Compounds as Communities Based on Shared Religion 


As set out in the earlier part of this chapter, politics in nineteenth-century Oyo 
towns were dominated by the competition and collaboration of lineages and 
compounds whose representatives jostled with each other for recognition and 
access to, or influence over, the oba. The vast majority of compounds was or- 
ganised by shared descent or origin, and even compounds created from heter- 
ogenous sources nonetheless represented themselves to the outside through 
idioms of shared belonging and origin. Occupying distinct spaces within the 
town, compounds existed as distinct social spaces governed by the interest of 
their owners. 

Compound life shaped religious practice. While many core groups had a 
particular deity, most compounds were religiously diverse because wives and 
dependents brought their own practices with them. They were often allowed 
to practice their own forms of worship, but they were also expected to keep the 
taboos and injunctions associated with the compound's deities, and to partici- 
pate in their celebration. Such expectations of non-exclusive religious practice 
could not be reconciled easily with Islamic injunctions. Early converts to Islam 
often faced exclusion from their natal compounds if they refused to participate 
in their compound’s traditional practices and to follow the injunctions that 
guided their compound’s social and spiritual lives. 

Where Muslim immigrants were hosted by a local chief, they were usually 
permitted to practice their religion without participating in the activities of 
their host compound, albeit sometimes with restrictions on the call to prayer, 
which was considered to resemble (and mock) the cry of the male-only Ord 


49 Similar cases elsewhere in West Africa are discussed in Levtzion, “Patterns of Islamization.” 
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masquerade.*° As the nineteenth century progressed, some Muslim converts 
were also allowed to practice Islam in their compounds of origin. But in such 
compounds, family members who continued to follow local traditional prac- 
tices could not be excluded. Their practices included chanting, singing, sacri- 
fices, masquerade outings and spirit possession, and could disturb or offend 
Muslims especially if they took place during prayer times. 

The foundation of independent Islamic compounds enabled different 
groups of Muslims to live separately from non-Muslims, and both to pray and 
call others to prayer and to live without disturbance from traditional worship- 
pers. However, the composition of Islamic compounds often reflected the fact 
that Muslims came from different backgrounds, including local converts as 
well as itinerant Muslims. An illustrative example is the foundation of Imole 
Compound in Ede. It was originally founded by Buremo Owolarogo, a Mus- 
lim immigrant who was allowed to settle in the town after he had successfully 
defended Ede against an attack by the Ibadan army through Islamic prayer.5! 
But Buremo’s people were soon joined by scholars. As a leading member of a 
scholarly family within the compound explained, 


Before we settled in this town, this compound was known as Owonlarogo 
Compound. None of us could say we emanated from one ancestral lineage. 
We were migrants. They [the members of Owonlarogo Compound] were 
Muslims but they were not knowledgeable in Islamic scholarship. (...) It 
was when Lagunju, the first Muslim Oba of Ede, was enthroned that he 
invited our great-great-grandfather, whom he had met at Ilorin, to help 
him monitor the growth of Islam in his kingdom. (...) 


On his arrival, he [the narrator's ancestor] was accommodated at Owonlarogo. 
The compound came to be known as Ile Imole as a result of the fact that Mus- 
lim converts were sent to the compound which was already known for Islamic 
religion. Muslim converts then were thrown out from their family houses and 
they sought refuge at Ile Imole.*? 

Ede’s Imole Compound was not constituted by a core lineage, but by mem- 
bers of different groups drawn together by the fact that they were all Muslims. 
Illustrating the ability of shared faith to transcend blood ties, the history of 
Imole Compound illustrates that the institutionalisation of Islam below the 


50 Cf. Gbadamosi, The Growth, 94-95. 

51 E. Olunlade, Ede: A Short History (Ibadan, Nigeria: General Publications Section, Ministry 
of Education, 1961), 22-23. 

52 Interview with Alhaji Ibrahim Dende Adekilekun, Ede, 17 May 2012. 
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town level depended on an adaptation of the compound system — ideally con- 
stituted through descent — to include not only co-residence but also shared 
religious commitment. The public memory of the heterogeneous beginnings 
of many Muslim compounds suggests that the growth of Islam saw a shift 
towards the privileging of shared belief and social practice in the making of 
communities. 

Thus, while the creation of compounds drew on practices of Yoruba 
community-making, Muslim compounds were also built on the basis of shared 
religion. Reflecting Islamic injunctions as well as echoing existing local no- 
tions of mutual agreement, the understanding that shared religious practice 
was sufficient for the foundation and creation of community enabled Mus- 
lims to establish ways of life that reflected their religious, legal, aesthetic and 
other ambitions. Muslim compounds offered a form of community in which 
the hierarchies of descent were ameliorated by those of knowledge and devo- 
tion. By doing so, one could speculate, they also offered a different vision of 
community. 

Like at the town level, the relationship between the Yoruba ‘building block’ 
of the compound and the influence of Islam is likely to have been complex. 
The lack of research on the establishment and practice of Muslim compounds 
in Oyo means that important aspects of the Islamic contribution to Yoruba 
urban life have not been explored. While only some Oyo compounds were Is- 
lamic, the association of Islam with social centralisation may have entailed 
the development of attitudes and techniques that assisted the organisation of 
complex compound hierarchies and that were more likely to prevent their fis- 
sion, such as an increased legitimation of patrilineal descent. Whether Islamic 
or not, compounds in Oyo Yoruba towns remain, until today, far larger and 
more centralised in Oyo than in other parts of Yorubaland. 


6 Muslim Compounds as Islamic and Civic Spaces 


The creation of Islamic compounds enabled Muslims to draw a clear boundary 
between the Islamic space and society of the compound and the outside. Prac- 
tices in contemporary Muslim compounds, confirmed by their inhabitants as 
dating back to their establishment, confirm the importance of maintaining 
boundaries toward the non-Muslim outside. As the compound system embed- 
ded Islam in social reproduction, it allowed Muslim leaders to control the be- 
haviour of non-Muslim wives or tenants, the education of children, and the 
exclusion of apostates. Beyond the level of individual compounds, the system 
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also allowed for differentiation within the Muslim community, while at the 
same time encouraging competition and collaboration between compounds 
in the pursuit of Islamic recognition and leadership. 

Reflecting tensions between local notions of male responsibility for women 
and children irrespectively of religion, the Islamic injunction that men marry 
female monotheists, and the desire to maintain a ‘pure’ Islamic community, the 
marital policies of Islamic compounds tended to differ considerably. In many 
Islamic compounds all women or tenants who moved into the compound had 
to convert to Islam, while others admitted such individuals only if they were 
Christians, or on the understanding that they practised their own religion qui- 
etly and in their private rooms, i.e. without undermining the Islamic nature of 
the roads, paths and open spaces shared by the members of the compound. 
Most early Muslim compounds included a mosque and Islamic school, called 
ilé kéewu, where the compound's children learned to write and recite the Qur'an 
and to lead Islamic lives.5? Visitors were expected to dress modestly, with men 
covering their heads and women wearing long skirts or dresses rather than 
trousers and covering their hair. The control of the compound’s open spaces 
often extended to passers-by, and many compounds did not allow celebrants 
of other deities or religions to pass through their territory.5+ 

The administration and distribution of jointly held resources such as land 
and titles followed Islamic guidelines. In practice this meant that the women 
and men who belonged to the compound by descent lost most of the rights 
they held within their extended families if they abandoned Islam. Such prac- 
tices continue, matter-of-factly, in the contemporary context of overall cor- 
dial relations between Muslims and non-Muslims. As one of my interlocutors 
explained, 


The Qur'an says, if I die today and I have a son or a daughter who is not 
a Muslim, he will not inherit one kobo from my property.®> They will not 
give him or her one kobo. And him too, if he dies before me and he is a 
millionaire I will not take one kobo from him or her. (...) I will let him 


53 Many ilé kéwi also teach children from other backgrounds. 

54 Where compounds are located in areas where the enforcement of this rule would lead to 
conflict, leaders of Islamic compounds often insist that such groups need to pass through 
their space quietly instead, so as not to disturb the inhabitants. 

55  Thekoboisthe smallest denomination of the Nigerian currency, where one Naira is made 
up of a hundred kobo. Due to inflation the kobo is no longer in regular use. 
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know or let her know, ‘you have gone to your own religion.’>® That does 
not mean we will fight.5” 


It is not clear whether such separations were as peaceful in the precolonial and 
early colonial period. In some cases, especially where Islamic compounds were 
created through large-scale conversion, the violence required for the assertion 
of an Islamic compound’s autonomy is remembered. This happened in Itasa, 
where members of the Ogunrobi family had worshipped the locally important 
deities Ogun, Ard and Ifd jointly with the Alale family before the leaders of the 
former converted to Islam. In order to punish them, the thunder associated 
with Ard was aimed at the deity’s former fellow worshipers. However, thanks 
to the power of Islam, the thunder only destroyed objects outside of the com- 
pound. It also left a sign — still visible today — on a wall which now marks the 
boundary between the two compounds.°® 

In some towns in northern Oyo, the Muslim community grew so quickly 
that several Islamic compounds were established in close proximity. Follow- 
ing older practices of town organisation, these areas were often described as 
quarters. The structures of Muslim town quarters reflected chunks of Yoruba 
community-making because they were centred on core compounds that pro- 
duced local leaders. At the same time the forms of leadership associated with 
these quarters were explicitly Islamic. In Saki, a large group of Muslim scholars 
settled in an area known as Isale Abudu. The group established the town’s first 
mosque, Mole Falafia, and while Mole Falafia Compound became the quar- 
ter’s best known compound, several of members of the group formed their 
own compounds.®? In Kisi, a group of Muslims under the leadership of Abdu 
Oloyoyo Giwa Samasagudu, generally known as Oloyoyo, included a large 
number of different Muslim groups from places including Mali, Zaria, Nupe 
and Borgu as well as Oyo and Ilorin. As in Saki, Kisi’s Muslim quarter has a 
central compound linked to the Oloyoyo lineage.®° 


56 The reference to the sixth verse of Stra 109 (Al-Kafiriin, or The Unbelievers) confirms its 
importance for processes of boundary-making in West Africa. Cf. also Farias, “Muslim 
Oralcy,” 5. 

57. Interview with Alhaji Ibrahim Dende Adekilekun, 19 May 2012. 

58 Interview with Alfa Jamiu Hamzat Animashaun, Ibadan Salvation Army Area, 23 October 
2015. 

59 Interview with Alhaji A.A. Jejekunmi, Adagba (Saki), 10 May 2015; Interview with Alhaji 
Tijani Massa, Ile Mole Falafia (Saki), 8 May 2015. 

60 Interview with Mr Jimoh Tiamiyu, Oloyoyo Compound (Kisi), 10 July 2015; Oloyoyo De- 
scendants Community, ‘The History of Islam in Kishi. History of Oloyoyo Family of Kishi, 
Isale Imale Quarters, the Cradle of Islam of Kishi’ (unpublished document, Kishi, ob- 
tained 2015). 
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The establishment of Islamic communities at different levels also suggests 
that Islam may have played a more important role in the physical expansion 
and reconstruction of Yoruba urban communities during the nineteenth cen- 
tury than presently acknowledged. In towns with more than one Muslim com- 
pound, the practice of Islam at the compound level constituted a basis for the 
competition and differentiation of different Muslim groups. Often the leader- 
ship of individuals depended on the collective success of their relatives and 
co-residents to be recognised as good Muslims. Frequently the degree to which 
a compound was recognised as Islamic also affected the chances of its mem- 
bers to play a leading role within the Muslim community. For example, the two 
families that hold the chief imamship in Ilaro have long defended their posi- 
tion against an aspirant group by insisting on the importance of their families’ 
Islamic reputation. One of my interlocutors explained, 


When they [the aspirant group] demanded inclusion, we told them to 
present a candidate who does not associate with traditional religion and 
whose family is purely Muslim like [the members of the compounds of] 
Adewunmi and Musa, but they could not meet the condition. 


As this example illustrates, competition between compounds over the degree 
to which their members followed Islam was closely linked to the making of 
Muslim hierarchies at the town level. Moreover, as town politics beyond 
the Muslim community were also often driven by the competition and 
collaboration of compounds, this form of organisation also enabled Muslims 
to participate in town politics as potential partners of, or rivals to, non-Muslim 
compounds. Thus the compound system enabled Muslims both to live in Is- 
lamic spaces and to participate in the politics of the wider community. 


7 Conclusion 


The narratives offered by the Islamic leaders on which this chapter draws sug- 
gest that the innovative use of existing practices of community-making enabled 
Yoruba Muslims (and non-Muslims) to put their differences to productive use. 
As the social organisation of Oyo towns implies a tentative association of Islam 
with centralisation at town and compound level, it is also likely that the so- 
cial embedment of Islam in Oyo helped to expand or ‘fix’ established forms of 
community-making at larger levels, which were later exported to other Yoruba 


61 —_ Interview with Alhaji Tajudeen Adewunmii, Ilaro Central Mosque, Ilaro, 25 July 2015. 
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communities. This indicates that important aspects of the Islamic contribu- 
tion to Yoruba urban life, both in Oyo and beyond, are yet to be explored. 

As this chapter has set out, Oyo Muslims embedded the practice of Islam 
both at the town and at the compound level by relying on Islamic dispositions 
as well as local principles of social organisation. This allowed them to main- 
tain and confirm their separateness from non-Muslims through the creation 
of explicitly Islamic compounds and, in some cases, quarters. But because the 
compound system also constituted a basis for competition between different 
compounds, life in Islamic compounds enabled Muslims to engage produc- 
tively with non-Muslims. Thus Islam was established both as a clearly separate 
religious practice and as a basis for the participation in civic life. 

The civic role played by Islam in many Oyo towns is further illustrated by 
the fact that during the nineteenth century some leaders of (large) Islamic 
compounds and quarters consciously avoided warfare or conflict with non- 
Muslims. In the town of Kishi, Chief Imam Alhaji S. Busari narrated that in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, the sizeable Muslim community of Kisi 
was visited by emissaries from Ilorin who offered to provide military support 
to a proposed Muslim take-over of the town on the understanding that Kisi 
would then support Ilorin against Oyo.®” The suggestion was however rejected 
by the town’s Islamic leaders. But while Alhaji Busari’s narrative affirms the 
sociological-historical reflection presented in this chapter, his assertion that 
the Muslim leader ‘insisted on the peaceful approach to the spread of Islam’ 
also points to the importance of doctrinal arguments and religious debates in 
the different ‘approaches’ to Islam that existed within Yorubaland.® 

Like Alhaji Busari’s narrative, almost all the sources on which this chapter is 
based suggest or imply that it is considered legitimate for Muslims to live with- 
in non-Muslim structures provided they are not oppressed or hindered in the 
practice of their faith. This argument clearly resonates with the tradition of the 
late 15th-century Malian scholar Alhaji Salim Suwari, whose influence ex- 
tended across West Africa.°* As Islam was first introduced to Yorubaland from 
Mali, the Suwarian influence may have extended to this area either directly or 


62 Ihave been unable to date this event, which must have taken place after the group’s settle- 
ment in Kisi, convincingly dated to the late 1850s. It is possible that it took place in the 
1860s, when a number of Muslim groups left Ilorin to found compounds in other towns, 
but may also have been linked to the Ekitiparapo wars of 1877-1893, which pitched Ibadan 
against Ilorin. 

63 Interview with Alhaji Saliu Busari, Oloyoyo Compound (Kisi), 1 October 2015. 

64 Robert Launay, Beyond the Stream: Islam and Society in a West African Town (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1992). 
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indirectly, but in the absence of detailed research it cannot be conclusively 
asserted that this is the case. But the example of the Emirate of Ilorin illustrates 
that, if such traditions were alive among Yoruba Muslims, they also coexisted 
with more muscular visions of Islam. And as Ilorin was a centre of learning that 
attracted many Yoruba Muslims, any suggestion of a clear separation between 
Ilorin and other Yoruba interpretations of Islam seems unrealistic: it is pos- 
sible and in fact likely that different ‘approaches’ coexisted within communi- 
ties.°> Further research is needed both to explore the debates that have shaped 
Yoruba Islam, and to investigate if and how the social hierarchies at the town 
and compound level privileged different positions within such debates. 

Moreover, while Alhaji Busari’s comment refers to the differences among 
Islamic leaders and decision-makers, it takes little account of those who were, 
by the ‘peaceful approach, converted to Islam. As Islam became increasingly 
popular in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, not all Muslim con- 
verts left their compounds of origin, and many remained in religiously mixed 
compounds. In many towns larger-scale conversion led to conflict, sometimes 
resulting in the division of compounds, and arguments between Muslims and 
non-Muslims over the use of compound spaces or resources continue to domi- 
nate local struggles in many Yoruba towns. Finally, the narratives elide the diffi- 
culties associated with the different forms of religious agency held by men and 
women. Most male respondents discussed marriage, which may bring non- 
Muslim women into Muslim compounds or vice versa, only in terms of the re- 
quirements for incoming non-Muslim brides, and with reference to the Islamic 
injunction not to marry Muslim women to non-Muslims. As this reveals little 
about real-life practices beyond the ideals structuring marriage, one may have 
to look to other sources to explore the management of non-symmetrical rela- 
tions of marital exchange, or the potential of female disobedience to subvert 
the social and religious order of the compound. While such considerations are 
not likely to affect the overall validity of the argument in this chapter, they 
indicate that many questions about the early establishment of Yoruba Islam 
remain unanswered. 

Irrespective of these provisos, the multiplicity of questions surrounding the 
social reproduction of early Yoruba Muslims points to the complex nature of 
the social arrangements between Muslims and non-Muslims. Like the narra- 
tives of Yoruba origin which Moraes Farias describes as ‘couched in the Muslim 


65 On this point I disagree with JDY Peel, who implies that Yoruba Islam has been shaped 
solely by the Suwarian tradition. See Peel, Christianity, Islam and Orisa Religion, 170. 
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idiom,’ ®* the social contributions of Muslims to the Oyo Yoruba towns in which 
they established themselves in the late nineteenth and twentieth century 
reflected largely consensual and non-coercive modes of engagement. Clearly 
the creation of Muslim communities and compounds reflects both the local 
ability to duplicate structures of governance shaped by the larger structure of 
the town at different levels, and the engagement with Islamic concerns. Open 
to modular adaptations, practices of Yoruba community-making ‘from below’ 
could be adapted to accommodate the needs of Muslim converts. At the same 
time, the understanding that different groups could live in close proximity as 
long as they had clearly distinct compounds contributed to the transformation 
and expansion of Yoruba urban life. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Fante ‘Origins’: The Problematic Evidence of 
‘Tradition’ 


Robin Law 


Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias has written illuminatingly on the interpre- 
tation of traditions of origin, notably with reference to Yoruba and Borgu.! 
This paper takes inspiration from this work, albeit dealing with an area where 
interaction with Islam, which was his main focus, was not a significant factor — 
Fante, one of the principal states of the pre-colonial Gold Coast (modern 
Ghana). It should be noted that the early Fante polity was much smaller in 
extent than it subsequently became, through its absorption of neighbouring 
states which were originally distinct and independent, including Asebu, Fetu 
(with its coastal port Cape Coast) and Eguafo to the west and Gomoa to the 
east. The original Fante, who are the subject of this paper, are commonly dis- 
tinguished as the ‘Borbor’ Fante. 

Contemporary European sources only begin to document Fante history in 
any detail from the early seventeenth century onwards. Although it has been 
suggested that the Fante polity was still in the process of formation during 
the seventeenth century,” this is not supported by the contemporary records, 
which show Fante by the 1620s as constituted within much the same boundar- 
ies as at the beginning of the eighteenth century, and with much of its later po- 
litical institutions and structure already documented by the mid-seventeenth 
century. 


1 Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “Yoruba Origins’ Revisited by Muslims: An Interview with 
the Ardkin of Oyd and a Reading of the As] Qaba’il Yaruba of Al-hagé Adam al-Iliri,’ in Karin 
Barber and Paulo de Moraes Farias, eds., Self-Assertion and Brokerage: Early Cultural Na- 
tionalism in West Africa (Birmingham: Centre of West African Studies, 1990), 109-147; idem., 
“A Letter from Ki-Toro Mahamman Gaani, King of Busa (Borgu, Northern Nigeria) about 
the ‘Kisra’ Stories of Origin (c. 1910),” Sudanic Africa 3 (1992): 109-132; idem., “Oranmiyan’s 
Frustrated War on Mecca: Reflexes of Borgu Ritual in Johnson’s Yoruba Narratives,” in Toyin 
Falola, ed., Pioneer, Patriot and Patriarch: Samuel Johnson and the Yoruba People (Madison WI: 
African Studies Program, University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1993), 121-132. 

2 David P. Henige, The Chronology of Oral Tradition: Quest for a Chimera (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1974), 147-149. 
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For its earlier history, including the process and context of the original 
emergence of the Fante state, there is a dearth of direct evidence. Archaeologi- 
cal research has lately begun to throw significant light on the early history of 
the Gold Coast, including the period prior to the establishment of European 
contact in the late fifteenth century; but this has so far yielded little on the 
specific case of the original Fante polity.3 

We are left therefore with retrospective evidence, in the form of stories re- 
corded from the eighteenth century onwards but which refer to earlier periods, 
what are commonly called ‘oral traditions’ — their ‘orality’ residing in the pre- 
sumed mode of their earlier transmission, since they commonly reach us as 
recorded in written texts. For the early history of Fante, this sort of ‘traditional’ 
evidence does not amount to very much. A few fragments of traditional his- 
tory were recorded by Europeans in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
some of which are discussed below. Local African historians began record- 
ing such material in the 1880s, initially in articles in newspapers published at 
Cape Coast. One such story was quoted by the pre-eminent pioneer historian 
of the Gold Coast, the Rev. C.C. Reindorf, in his book published in 1895,* but 
his main focus was on his native town of Accra to the east (and also on Asante 
in the interior), and he otherwise says very little about early Fante. The first 
substantial collection of Fante oral traditions was that by E.J.P. Brown, a native 
of Cape Coast rather than of Fante proper, included in a school reading-book 
published in 1929.° Fante oral traditions have also been collected by academic 
historians, most extensively by J.K. Fynn in the 1970s, although this has not 
been fully published.® 

This sort of material is ‘problematic’ in two respects. First, much of what is 
offered as ‘traditional’ seems in fact to be derived from written sources — the 
phenomenon which David Henige labelled ‘feedback.’ Reindorf and Brown 


3 Gérard Chouin and Christopher R. Decorse. “Prelude to the Atlantic Trade: New Perspec- 
tives on Southern Ghana's Pre-Atlantic History (800-1500), Journal of African History 51, no. 
2 (2010): 123-145. 

4 Rev. Carl Christian Reindorf, History of the Gold Coast and Asante (Basel, 1895), 8, reproducing 
material from the Western Echo, 24 Feb. 1886. 

5 EJ.P. Brown, Gold Coast and Asianti Reader. 2 vols (London: Published on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of the Gold Coast Colony by the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 1929), Vol. 1, 53-78, 
85-93, 104-108. 

6 Summarized in an unpublished paper: J.K Fynn, “Who Are the Fante?,” paper presented at 
the Institute of African Studies, University of Ghana, Legon, April 1975; and also partly in 
idem., “The pre-Borbor Fante States,” Sankofa (Institute of African Studies, University of 
Ghana, Legon) 1 (1975): 20-30. 

7 David P. Henige, “The Problem of Feedback in Oral Tradition: Four Examples from the Fante 
Coastlands,” Journal of African History 14, no. 2 (1973): 223-245. 
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already incorporated material from published European sources in their ac- 
counts, and their own texts in turn became a source for much of what was 
subsequently presented as ‘oral tradition’ Because of this problem, the present 
discussion concentrates upon the earliest recorded versions. 

There is also a more basic problem of how such ‘traditional’ stories are to be 
understood. On the face of it, they are ‘historical, in the sense that they narrate 
events which are presented as having actually happened at some point in the 
past (even if this is chronologically ill-defined). However, it is arguable that 
this historical form is misleading, and that (at least in many cases) the actual 
content of such stories is normative, making statements about identity, values 
and the nature of institutions. As a corollary, they were statements about the 
present, rather than about the past.§ As the Scottish philosopher Adam Fergu- 
son observed in 1767 (referring to the standard accounts of Classical history), 
such stories bear ‘the stamp of the times through which they have passed in 
the form of tradition, not of the ages to which their pretended descriptions 
relate.9 

This does not mean that these traditions have no value as historical sources, 
but rather that (as Farias has demonstrated) their principal value may lie in 
their potential as evidence, not for the events to which they purport to refer, but 
rather for the character and content of subsequent ideology and propaganda. 
This paper considers traditions of the ‘origins’ of Fante from this perspective. 
They are treated under two heads — the origins of the Fante people, and of their 
political institutions. 


1 Migration from the Interior 


The origins of the Fante people are presented in terms of migration from else- 
where. My concern here is not with stories of migration from the ancient Near 
East, such as are commonly told in the oral traditions and written local histo- 
ries of many peoples throughout West Africa. Such stories have been recorded 
in the Gold Coast region, including the specific case of Fante: it has been 
claimed that the name ‘Fante’ derives from an epithet of the ancient Egyptian 


8 Robin Law, “Oral Tradition as History,” in Writing and Africa, ed. Mpalive Hangson-Msiska 
and Paul Hyland (London: Routledge, 1997), 159-173, 166-169. By ‘the present’ in this context 
is meant not necessarily the time at which the traditions were recorded, but rather that at 
which they were given their current form, which may have been earlier. 

9 Quoted ibid., 162. 
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god Thoth.” A study of the case of Asante by Tom McCaskie (2009) has shown 
that such stories were both a recent and an external invention." The earliest 
version was propounded by the British official T.E. Bowdich, in an essay pub- 
lished in 1821, which argued for an Egyptian origin for the Asante. This was 
based on supposed similarities between Asante and ancient Egyptian religion, 
customs and art, rather than on any tradition of such a migration preserved 
locally. No such story is referred to in Bowdich’s own earlier account of local 
historical traditions, recorded on his mission to the Asante capital Kumasi in 
1817, which says rather that the Asante had ‘emigrated from a country nearer 
the water side [i.e. the Atlantic coast], perhaps alluding to the original Asante 
settlement of Asantemanso, 15 miles south of Kumasi.!2 

In fact, the earliest recorded traditions of migration in the Gold Coast re- 
fer only to movements over short distances within the region. This reflects 
the fact that the site of the creation or first emergence of humanity was com- 
monly located within the region. An early (1907) version of Asante tradition, 
for example, recounts the descent of the ancestress of the royal dynasty by 
a chain from the sky and the emergence of her people ‘from the ground’ at 
Asantemanso.!8 More generally, the site of Genesis was located in Adanse, the 
southern neighbour of Asante. Reindorf noted that Adanse was ‘the first seat 
of the Akan nation, as they say by tradition [where] God first commenced with 
the creation of the world, and more particularly the first kingdom, the seat of 
‘the first Tshi [= Twi] ruler or king." Later accounts specify that the first people 
(or the first king) descended to Adanse from heaven (or from treetops).!5 An 
alternative (and in some sense prior) site of creation was the Bron kingdom of 
Bono-Manso, north of the Akan area, where the ancestors are claimed to have 
emerged from a hole in the ground.!® Such stories were already reported in 
the early eighteenth century, when the Dutch official Willem Bosman observed 


1o © ‘Nile Valley origins and dispersal of Niger-Congo speakers, http://egyptsearchre 
loaded.proboards.com/thread/1547/valley-origins-dispersal-niger-speakers (accessed 
21/06/2015). 

11 ~+Thomas C. McCaskie, “Asante Origins, Egypt, and the Near East: An Idea and Its History,” 
in Derek R. Peterson and Giacomo Macola, eds., Recasting the Past: History Writing and 
Political Work in Modern Africa (Athens, OH: Ohio University Press, 2000), 125-147. 

12‘ T. Edward Bowdich, A Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee (London, 1819), 228-229. 

13. Otumfuo Nana Agyeman Prempeh 1, The History of Ashanti Kings and the Whole Country 
Itself and Other Writings, eds. A. Adu Boahen, Emmanuel Akyeampong, Nancy Lawler, 
T.C. McCaskie and Ivor Wilks (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), 86-87. 

14 Reindorf, History, 44. 

15 Ivor Wilks, “The Forest and the Twis,” Transactions of the Historical Society of Ghana, New 
Series, 8 (2004): 1-81, 22-28. 

16 ~— Ibid., 17-18. 
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that some people on the Gold Coast asserted that ‘the first men came out of 
holes or pits.” 

For the Fante, however, the traditions consistently state that they migrated 
to their present location from the interior. The national religious shrine of the 
Fante, the Nananom Mpow (‘Grove of the Ancestors’), at the capital Mankes- 
sim, is said to be the burial place of the leaders of this migration.'® The story 
is reflected in a popular etymology of the name ‘Fante, as meaning ‘the part 
which was separated’ (from ofa, ‘half’ + tew, ‘tear’).19 In modern academic 
scholarship on the Fante, this story of migration has generally been taken es- 
sentially literally, as a record of a real events; though it may be symptomatic 
of growing scepticism that the most recent study of Fante history, by Rebecca 
Shumway (2011), limits itself to reporting that this is what ‘Fante traditions 
state, without explicitly endorsing their veracity.2° Comparison with similar 
stories relating to other groups suggests grounds for doubt. In some cases, it 
may reasonably be suspected that stories of migration are spurious, genealogi- 
cal links with earlier kingdoms being asserted in order to claim prestigious ori- 
gins and political legitimacy for parvenu dynasties.*! More generally, stories of 
migration may be understood as metaphors expressing perceptions of various 
sorts of political and cultural influences, rather than as literal claims of actual 
biological kinship.?? 

It is necessary, however, to guard against ultra-scepticism, in so far as migra- 
tions of peoples (or of conquering elites) manifestly do occur in history. The 
Anglo-Saxons and the Normans, after all, did come to England from continen- 
tal Europe, and the Scots came from Ireland, even if the medieval claim that 
the ancient Britons were refugees from the sack of Troy was a fiction. 

In the Fante case, it is striking that their self-ascribed status as immigrants 
sets them apart from other peoples who are said to have preceded them in the 
coastal area, most of whom claim to be autochthonous — having descended 
from the sky, or emerged out of local forests, rivers or lakes.2? Some of the 


17. William Bosman, A New and Accurate Description of the Coast of Guinea (London: J. Knap- 
ton, 1705), 147. 

18 Brown, Gold Coast, Vol. 1, 59-60. 

1g __ First recorded by Reindorf, History, 7. 

20 Rebecca Shumway, The Fante and the Transatlantic Slave Trade (Rochester, NY: University 
of Rochester Press, 2011), 31. 

21 _E.g. Robin Law, “History and Legitimacy: Aspects of the Use of the Past in Precolonial 
Dahomey,” History in Africa 15 (1988): 431-456, 448-50. 

22 Joseph C. Miller, ‘Introduction: Listening for the African Past, in Joseph C. Miller, ed., The 
African Past Speaks: Essays in Oral Tradition and History (Folkestone: Archon Books, 1980), 
1-59, 31-34. 

23 + Fynn, “Pre-Borbor Fante States,” 54; idem, “The Political System of the Fante of Ghana dur- 
ing the Pre-Colonial Period,” Universitas (University of Ghana, Legon) 9 (1987): 108-120, 
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communities along the coast, including Asebu and Accra, claim that their an- 
cestors came out of the sea; although Reindorf interpreted these stories as re- 
ferring to sea-borne migrations from other parts of Africa, they were probably 
originally a variant of the claim to autochthony.?+ 

On the face of it, this distinctive claim of the Fante to be immigrants from 
outside the region might seem to be politically dysfunctional. Ivor Wilks has 
observed, with reference to the Akan interior, that while stories of autoch- 
thony serve to underwrite claims to ownership of land or legitimacy of au- 
thority, those bringing ancestors from elsewhere tend to ‘compromise their 
status.25 This might suggest, according to the principle of testimony ‘against 
interest, that the Fante could have no motive for presenting themselves as im- 
migrants, except historical truth. The matter is not quite so clear-cut, since in 
other contexts it has been argued that the status of ‘outsider’ might actually 
be advantageous, in relation to a ruler’s role as neutral mediator among local 
interests — though this does not seem applicable to Fante, where foreign origin 
is attributed to the entire people, rather than to a ruling dynasty alone.*® Ac- 
count also has to be taken of the possible benefits of claiming a connection to 
places of origin considered culturally or politically prestigious. 

Whatever view is taken of the basic historicity of the Fante migration, how- 
ever, some details of the traditions can plausibly be interpreted as reflecting 
more recent concerns. One noteworthy feature is that the ancestors are pre- 
sented not only as immigrants, but explicitly as conquerors. Unlike the Asante 
(as interpreted by Wilks), the Fante were not pioneer settlers, who cleared the 
forest for farming, but found an indigenous population in place, who had to be 
exterminated, expelled or absorbed. This emphasis on the military character 
of Fante settlement, it may be suggested, probably reflects the expansion of 
Fante through the conquest of neighbouring states, which began from the late 
seventeenth century. A perceived continuity between the original settlement 
and this subsequent expansion is explicit in one of the earliest recorded ac- 
counts of Fante origins, incorporated into the text of a treaty with the English 
in 1753, which related that, after arriving at the coast, they were able ‘not only 


108. Some cases where migration from outside (together with the Fante) is claimed (e.g. 
Gomoa, Komenda) may reflect recent Fante influence. 

24 ~~ Reindorf, History, 4-6. 

25 Wilks, “Forest,” 18. 

26 —_ Robin Horton, “Stateless Societies in the History of West Africa,” in History of West Africa, 
ed. J.RA. Ajayi and Michael Crowder (London: Longman, 1985, 3rd ed.), Vol. 1, 87-128, 
117-118, 124-125. 
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to take possession of the land now inhabited by us, but likewise to conquer all 
those little states around us at present subject to our dominion?” 

Another interesting feature of the accounts recorded in connection with 
this treaty (but which does not figure in versions reported more recently) is the 
claim of a special relationship with the English. The principal Fante spokes- 
man in the negotiations, named ‘Acriphy, who was ‘public orator’ of the lead- 
ing provincial town of Abura, in 1752 asserted that ‘ever since the Fantees 
[immigrated from the interior] ... they had been closely connected with the 
English, and more particularly that it was ‘arms and ammunition’ obtained 
from the latter which enabled them to conquer the country; and the text of the 
treaty strengthens this into the claim that the Fante were ‘brought by the Eng- 
lish’ to their current location.”® The earliest English voyages to the Gold Coast 
were in the 1550s, but the reference here is probably to the establishment of the 
first permanent English settlement, at the Fante port of Kormantin in 1632; and 
the later date is supported by the allusion to firearms, which did not become 
a regular item of European trade until the 1640s. This story has been cited in 
support of the thesis that the Fante polity emerged only in the seventeenth 
century.?9 More recently recorded versions of local tradition, in contrast, as- 
sert that the Fante were established in their present location already before the 
arrival of the first European traders in the late fifteenth century. Brown, for ex- 
ample, dated the settlement of the Fante in the coastal area to the fourteenth 
century.2° While this date is probably merely speculative, the suggestion that 
the Fante polity emerged only in the seventeenth century is unsustainable: al- 
though it is indeed the case that it does not emerge in contemporary sources 
in a recognizable form until the early seventeenth century, the argument from 
silence, that it did not exist prior to its first notice by Europeans, is unpersua- 
sive, given the fragmentary nature of the early European sources. Moreover, 
the name ‘Fante’ is already recorded, applied to villages on the coast, in the ear- 
liest extant description of the Gold Coast, written in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury, long before any English traders reached the area.*! The link to the English 
asserted in these stories, as Fynn has argued, reflected the politics of the 1750s, 
when the English alliance was central to Fante policy and power, rather than 
the period of Fante ‘origins.'3? 


27 The National Archive of the United Kingdom (hereafter TNA), T70/1695, “Fantee Treaty for 
excluding the French from making any settlement in the Fantee Territories,’ 6 Feb. 1753. 
28 TNA, T70, “A Diary or Narrative of transactions with the Fantees from the death of In- 
tuffero King of Wassaw,’ 23 and 29 Sept. 1752; T70/1695, “Fantee Treaty.” 
29  Henige, Chronology, 148. 
30 ~— Brown, Gold Coast, Vol. 1, 54. 
31 Duarte Pacheco Pereira, Esmeraldo de Situ Orbis, trans./ed. George H.T. Kimble (London, 
1937), 122. 
32 Fynn, “Who are the Fante?,” u—14. 
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A further aspect of interest is the identity of the original homeland from 
which the Fante are said to have immigrated, which differs among different ac- 
counts. Versions of the story recorded in the early nineteenth century connect 
the Fante with the Asante. For example, the British official Henry Meredith 
(1812) stated that the Fante were ‘originally an inland people, and governed by 
the kings of Ashantee, but had ‘rebelled against the Ashantee government, and 
fled towards the sea’; while G.A. Robertson (1819) described the ancestral Fante 
as ‘a few discontented people who threw off their allegiance to the Ashantee 
government and settled here’?3 The sense of relationship with (but also sep- 
arateness from) the Asante is also reflected in an alternative folk etymology of 
the name ‘Fante, as ‘eaters of spinach [efdn], in distinction from the Asante, 
who ate another plant called san.*4 This claim of a common origin with the 
Asante was invoked in 1806, by the priests of Nananom Mpow, who advised the 
Fante leaders not to go to war with Asante, ‘because they were formerly all one 
family, and their subsequent defeat was popularly attributed to their disregard 
of this advice.?5 

This reference to Asante, however, is clearly anachronistic, since this 
emerged as a significant power only around the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; these stories evidently reflect the situation which developed in the sec- 
ond half of the eighteenth century, when Asante and Fante faced each other as 
the major regional powers, having effectively partitioned the Gold Coast and 
its hinterland between them. In this context, as Shumway has observed, for 
the Fante, Asante ‘became the principal “other” against whom political and 
cultural identity were defined.’*6 The story of rebellion against Asante maybe 
served specifically as an expression of the Fante preference for a limited cen- 
tral authority, in contrast to the powerful monarchy of Asante — what Fynn has 
termed their ‘love of liberty and freedom.” 

There are alternative stories which point to the same geographical area, but 
do not refer specifically to Asante, which may represent an earlier version of 
the tradition. Bowdich in 1817 heard a vaguer account, that the Fante had been 
‘pressed from the interior to the water side by the successful ambition of a re- 
mote power, which is not named but was evidently not Asante, since Bowdich 
understood that this movement preceded the rise of Asante.38 The accounts 


33 Henry Meredith, An Account of the Gold Coast of Africa (London: Longman, 1812), 116; 
George A. Robertson, Notes on Africa (London: Sherwood, Neely, & Jones, 1819), 153. 

34 First in Brodie Cruickshank, Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast of Africa. 2 vols (London: 
Hurst and Blackett, 1853, 2 vols.), Vol. 1, 45. I have been unable to identify the latter herb. 

35 Bowdich, Mission, 231, 263 n. 

36 Shumway, The Fante, 153. 

37 Fynn, “Political System,” 112. 

38  Bowdich, Mission, 229. 
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recorded in 1752-3 name the place of origin from which the Fante migrated 
as ‘Arcania.’?° This term is a variant of one commonly applied in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries to a group of states in the interior, and more par- 
ticularly to traders from these inland states who brought gold for sale at the 
coast — other versions being ‘Arcany, ‘Accany, etc., generally rendered in mod- 
ern scholarship as ‘Akani.’ The identity of these ‘Akani’ has been extensively de- 
bated, but there seems no doubt that the word is a variant or derivative of the 
term ‘Akan.4° Some traditions recorded recently in Fante, in fact, also name 
the land of origin as Akan man mu, ‘the Akan country.*! 

Although nowadays commonly used in a wider sense, which includes the 
Fante, in the nineteenth century the term ‘Akan’ designated the peoples of the 
near hinterland, as distinct from the Fante on the coast, and from the Bron and 
others in the further interior.4? One tradition speaks of Akan man piesie nnum, 
‘the five first-born Akan states, which are named in order of their foundation 
as Adanse, Akyem, Assin, Denkyira and finally Asante.*9 Likewise in the seven- 
teenth century, the term ‘Akani’ was used to refer to a group of states, including 
Akyem and Assin; but by the eighteenth century, at least in English usage, its 
application had been narrowed to the specific state of Assin (the immediate 
northern neighbour of Fante).** In this context, however, relating to Fante ori- 
gins, it was likely used in its original more general application; or perhaps, the 
reference was specifically to Adanse, the traditional cradle of the Akan (about 
50 miles from Fante). 

More recently, however, the most common story has the ancestral Fante 
coming from the Bron kingdom of Takyiman, in the remoter interior (180 miles 
from Fante). This version was first reported by Bowdich in 1817, who referred to 
‘Takima ... whence the Fantees are reported, by tradition, to have emigrated’; 
and it was recorded at Mankessim itself in 1888.* Strictly, however, ‘Takyiman’ 
is the name of a state which emerged only in the 1720s, as the successor-state to 
Bono-Manso, after the conquest of the latter by Asante. If historical, the Fante 


39 TNA, T70/30, “Diary,” 23 Sept. 1752; T70/1695, “Fantee Treaty.” 

40 See esp. Adu Boahen, “Arcany or Accany or Arcania and the Accanists of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries’ European records,’ Transactions of the Historical Society of Ghana’ 
14, NO. 1 (1973): 105-112. 

41 Fynn, “Who Are the Fante?,” 10-11. The final syllable presumably represents the locative 
suffix [e]mu, ‘in’ 

42 Rev. J.G. Christaller, A Dictionary of the Asante and Fante Language, Called Tshi (Chwee, 
Twi) (Basel: Printed for the Evangelical Missionary Society, 1881), 220, s.v. Okanni. 

43 Wilks, “Forest,” 28-29. 

44 Boahen, “Arcany,” 107-108. 

45  Bowdich, Mission, 171, 234; Rev. Dennis Kemp, Nine Years at the Gold Coast (London: Mac- 
millan, 1898), 71. 
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tradition of origin must evidently refer to Bono; and conversely, the story in its 
present form, naming Takyiman, must post-date the 1720s. 

The two stories of origin from Bono/Takyiman and from ‘Akan’ can of course 
be reconciled, on the hypothesis of two stages of migration, first from Bono 
to ‘Akan, and thence to Fante.*6 But more probably they should be treated as 
alternative, and probably successive, versions. This shift from Akan (probably 
specifically, Adanse) to Bono, it may be argued, reflects the changing political 
context of the eighteenth century. The story of origin from Akan/Adanse was 
an implicit claim to parity of status with Asante. Since, however, Bono is con- 
ventionally regarded as the earliest-established state, older even than Adanse, 
the claim to a connection with it was implicitly an assertion of senior status, 
as well as separateness, vis-a-vis Asante, and probably reflects the hostility be- 
tween the two which developed from the 1760s. 


2 The Office of Brafo 


In its political organization, Fante was distinctive among states of the Gold 
Coast region, in having a non-royal head of state, with the title of ‘Brafo’ 
(more correctly, Obrafo), rather than ‘king’ Europeans sometimes equated this 
title with that of Stadhouder, the head of state of the Netherlands Republic, 
meaning literally ‘deputy’ and reflecting this ruler’s original status (prior to 
Netherlands independence in 1581) as viceroy under the King of Spain.*” The 
nature of the Brafo-ship is difficult to grasp, partly because it became defunct 
in Fante during the second half of the eighteenth century, and was not clearly 
recollected in recent local tradition: Brown, for example, does not apply the 
title ‘Brafo’ to the ruler of the Fante capital Mankessim, whom he styles ‘king’ 
(omanhin).*8 The title obrafo (plural abrafo) was not unique to Fante, but oc- 
curred quite widely elsewhere in the region. In recent times, its most common 
meaning has been ‘executioners, referring to a category of attendants of the 
king.*9 It also has a religious application, to persons who act as ‘translators’ 
to the category of priests called akomfo, who serve as mediums for gods or 


46 Assuggested by Fynn, “Pre-Borbor Fante States,” 20. but in “Who Are the Fante?,” 10—n, he 
treats them as alternatives. 

47. Robin Law, “The Government of Fante in the Seventeenth Century,” Journal of African His- 
tory 54, no. 1 (2013): 31-51, 35-37: 

48 Brown, Gold Coast, Vol. 1, 61, 78. 

49  Christaller, Dictionary, 46, s.v. obrafo. 
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spirits.5° Neither of these usages throws any light on the Brafo who was head 
of state of Fante, although they may explain the otherwise confusing plural use 
of the term, ‘the Braffoes, which occurs in some European reports of Fante in 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries.*! The interpretation of the 
Brafo as a religious figure, specifically high-priest of the shrine of Nananom 
Mpow, originally propounded by the Cape Coast lawyer John Mensah Sarbah 
(1906), was presumably inferred from the religious usage of the term (though 
this in fact refers to a subordinate category of priests), but is not supported by 
the contemporary documentation.5? 

In seventeenth-century sources, however, the title Brafo had a different 
application, or rather two different applications. Most commonly, it was ap- 
plied to the governors of towns (or quarters of towns) within a kingdom. This 
might potentially explain the use of the term for the head of the Fante state: 
maybe he was originally (like the Stadhouder of the Netherlands) a local gov- 
ernor subordinate to the king of another state? There are indeed some hints in 
the sources that Fante was originally subject to Fetu, to the west. An account of 
1602, for example, reports that Kormantin, the principal coastal port of Fante, 
was then subject to the King of Fetu.5+ 

Alternatively, ‘Brafo’ was a military title. Bosman, for example, translated it 
as ‘Ensign’ or ‘a sort of Marshal, who is to charge first in battle’®> In Fetu, the 
Brafo was the commander-in-chief of the army, and its leader in battle.5® In 
Fante, the Brafo likewise sometimes commanded the army in the field.5” The 


50 James Boyd Christensen, “The Adaptive Functions of Fanti Priesthood,” in Continuity and 
Change in African Cultures, ed. William R. Bascom and Melville J. Herskovits (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1959), 257-278, 262. 

51 For plural Brafos, see Meredith, Account, 117-118; Bowdich, Mission, 251n.; Mary McCarthy, 
Social Change and the Growth of British Power on the Gold Coast: The Fante States 1807-1874 
(Lanham, NY: Univ. Press of America, 1983), 57; Shumway, The Fante, 123. 

52 John Mensah Sarbah, Fanti National Constitution (London: Frank Cass, 1906), 51-52; dis- 
cussed by Law, “Government,” 40-41. 

53 Eg. Olfert Dapper, Naukeurige Beschrijvinge der Afrikaensche Ewesten (Amsterdam: 1676, 
2nd edition, 2nd pagination), 65-66, 75-76 (in Ahanta, Shama and Cape Coast). 

54 Pieter de Marees, Description and Historical Account of the Gold Kingdom of Guinea (1602) 
trans./ed. Albert van Dantzig and Adam Jones (Oxford: Published for the British Academy 
by Oxford University Press, 1987), 84 (‘Foetin, presumably misprinted for ‘Foetw’). Cf. also 
traditions that Fetu originally ruled over the Fante, before authority was transferred to 
Mankessim, reported by Bowdich, Mission, 250 n. 

55 Bosman, New and Accurate Description, 193-194. 

56 Wilhelm Johann Miiller, “Description of the Fetu Country, 1662-9,” in Adam Jones, ed., 
German Sources for West African History 1599-1669 (Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1983), 134-259, 
187, 197. 

57 Law, “Government,” 31. 
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military character of the office is also implied by an incident in 1653, after 
some traders had been robbed in Fante, when the Brafo ‘immediately went 
with shield and spear to the market place, to issue a public warning that such 
offences would be punished with death.5® Subsequently, however, the Brafo 
lost his military role, and command of the Fante army (with the title Osahin, 
‘war-chief’) passed to the ruler of the town of Abura: this had occurred by the 
time of the Anglo-Fante treaty of 1753, which refers to a ‘Lieutenant-General of 
all Fantee,’ distinct from the Brafo, who was presumably the ruler of Abura.5? 

The accounts of Fante origins recorded in 1752-3 imply that the office of 
Brafo pre-dated their settlement in the country, the migration from the interior 
having been undertaken ‘under their Braffoe,’ named as ‘Imorah’ or ‘Umbrah.’6° 
An account recorded by Meredith in 1812, however, places the institution of the 
office after the migration: 


When they considered themselves out of the Ashantee dominions, and 
in tolerable security, they appointed a person to govern them: but, as they 
dreaded the vengeance of their old masters, and were fearful that on the 
promise of favour or reward this person would betray them, they had re- 
course to a singular expedient to prove his fidelity. They told him, that 
he must consent to lose his left-hand, as the only token they considered 
sufficient to prove his attachment to them. The man hesitated at this ex- 
traordinary method of putting his fidelity to the test; when a general mur- 
mur arose against him. Whereupon his cane-bearer stepped forward and 
exclaimed, that if his master were unwilling to lose a hand for the good 
of the people, he was not; and laying his left arm upon the block, it was 
taken off. He was then constituted their Braffoe...®! 


The term ‘cane-bearer [opomafo]’ is a synonym of okyeame, ‘linguist,’ i.e. 
the person who acted as spokesperson between a king and his people.®? 


58 National Archives of the Netherlands (NAN), NBKG 81, Journal of Louijs Dammaert, 28 
April 1653. 

59  TNA,T70/1695, ‘Fantee Treaty’ 

60 TNA, 170/30, “Diary,” 23 Sept. 1752; T70/1695, “Fantee Treaty.’ The latter name may be the 
same as “Ambro,” recorded as that of the Brafo who made a treaty with the Dutch in 1624: 
Daaku, Trade and Politics, 185. This probably represents the Fante name Mbra, but no 
similar name seems to be recorded in more recent versions of Fante traditions of origin. 

61 Meredith, Account, 16-117. 

62  Christaller, Dictionary, 383, s.v. opomafo. 
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The okyeame was in other Gold Coast states a high-ranking official, e.g. in Fetu, 
where he was ‘the first royal counsellor’63 

Modern academic commentators have generally assumed that this story is 
to be understood metaphorically, rather than literally. Tom McCaskie (2000) 
wryly observed that it ‘is easier to recount than to interpret, but evidently 
thought that it was meant to say something about the nature of the Brafo-ship; 
while Mary McCarthy (1983) more emphatically asserted that it ‘expresses sym- 
bolically the Fante attitude towards the office of braffo.” Shumway, here again, 
cautiously contents herself with reporting the story as what ‘Fante traditions 
state, without further comment.®* 

Earlier attempts to decode this story have, however, overlooked the fact that 
it is not unique to the case of the Brafo, since variants of it have been applied to 
other offices also. Most notably, a version of it can be found in Brown’s pioneer- 
ing compilation of Fante traditions. But it is not applied to the Brafo — indeed, 
Brown seems unaware of ‘Brafo’ as the title of the head of state, and knows 
abrafo (plural) in Fante only as religious officials. He tells it rather with re- 
gard to the position of the ruler of Abura as Osahin, or commander-in-chief of 
the Fante army. According to Brown’s version, early in Fante history, during a 
war against Asebu, in which initially the Fante were defeated, 


Before engaging in the final struggle, the combined forces of Borbor [Fan- 
te] consulted the oracle of Nanam’ [= Nananom], and were told that in 
order to win the war they should be led by one of their noblemen who 
would be willing to sacrifice his right hand. For a long time none of the 
federal chiefs was willing to make this supreme sacrifice. At last, Apre- 
dontwi, who had secretly learned from one of the Nanam priests that the 
oracular amputation was only a blind designed to test the courage of the 
chiefs, eagerly came forward and tendered his right hand on the execu- 
tioner’s block. The executioner raised his axe but brought it down slowly 
on the extended hand of the victim and slightly touched it with the back 
of the axe. This went on three times, the people as often exclaiming... ap- 
proval of the victim’s valour. Apredontwi’s hand was lifted from the block 
by the Nanam’ Asofu [= Priests] amid acclamation. A sword was placed in 


63 Miiller, “Description,” 185. 

64 Thomas C. McCaskie, “Nananom Mpow of Mankessim: An Essay in Fante History,’ in 
David Henige and T.C. McCaskie, eds., West African Economic and Social History: Studies 
in Memory of Marion Johnson (Madison, WI: Univ. of Wisconsin, African studies program, 
1990): 133-150, 136, 148 n.21; McCarthy, Social Change, 4; Shumway, The Fante, 122. 

65 For ‘abrafu’ as subordinate ‘votaries’ of the priests (‘asofu’) of Nananom Mpow, see Brown, 
Gold Coast, Vol. 1, 60. 
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his hand, and the oracle commanded him as generalissimo to prosecute 
the war against the enemy to the bitterest end.® 


This version differs in a number of details from that told by Meredith of 
the Brafo. The amputation is a test of courage rather than ‘fidelity’ and is 
of the right rather than the left hand; but most significantly, it is only a charade 
and the hand is not in fact amputated. It is also noteworthy that the priests of 
Nananom Mpow are depicted as supporting the appointment of the Osahin, 
which is consistent with contemporary (mid-eighteenth century) evidence 
which suggests that the shrine may have played a key role in the eclipse of the 
Brafo’s authority.®” 

A similar story was also told outside Fante. Reindorf relates a version in con- 
nection with the origins of the kingship of Accra. When the ancestral Accras 
arrived (coming out of the sea), in various groups, Wyete, leader of the Obutus, 
although not the first to arrive, was ‘very grand, with many gold ornaments, so 
that he was proposed for king; when he declined the position, ‘the Akras took 
hold of one of his arms, his people holding the other arm, which very unfor- 
tunately was plucked off, so that he retired into the sea; thus renouncing the 
kingship. ®° 

All three stories relate to changes in, or choices among, different lines of 
leadership. The Accra version explicitly purports to explain why one group 
among several obtained the kingship. Meredith’s version can be read as ‘ex- 
plaining’ why the Fante had a non-royal head of state, a Brafo rather than a 
king. Brown’s version can also be understood as a rationalization of a change 
in leadership: although the story as he tells it does not mention the office of 
Brafo, the Osahin of Abura in fact rivalled and ultimately usurped the position 
of primacy originally held by the Brafo.®9 

But what is the significance of the amputation? McCaskie pertinently ob- 
served that ‘disfigurement of any kind is a disqualification for royal office 
among the Akan.’’° The fact that in the Accra story the amputee does not get 
the kingship is consistent with this, although the story as told implies that he 
refused the office, rather than being judged disqualified. The cases of the Brafo 


66 __ Ibid., Vol. 1, 86-87. Elsewhere, Brown clarifies that Apredontwi was the chief of Abura: 
ibid., 62, 72. 

67 Ludewig Ferdinand Romer, A Reliable Account of the Coast of Guinea (1760), trans. and ed. 
Selena Axelrod Winsnes (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 97-98, 201; Shumway, 
The Fante, 138-139. 

68 Reindorf, History, 4-5. 

69  Brown’s story misleads in placing this early in Fante history, whereas in fact the usurpa- 
tion of the Brafo’s leadership by the ruler of Abura occurred only during the 18th century. 

70 McCaskie, “Nananom Mpow,’ 148 n.21. 
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and the Osahin in Fante might not seem to fit, but strictly neither of these was 
a ‘royal’ title (and the Osahin moreover did not in fact lose his hand). 

The amputation may be read as symbolic, but of what? McCaskie suggested 
that the test imposed on the Brafo ‘may have indicated the fact of appointment 
rather than title to the succession’; while McCarthy interpreted it as implying 
that the Brafo’s authority was conditional on his behaviour in office. However, 
although these interpretations may be thought plausible,” they do not explain 
why the test took the specific form of amputation of a hand. McCarthy also, 
however, suggested that the loss of a hand more concretely symbolized the 
‘limited’ nature of the Brafo’s power. This also seems plausible, though it may 
be further suggested that the reference is more specifically to military power. 
Amputation of a hand (at least of the right hand, as in the version told by 
Brown) would disable a person from acting as a warrior, and so might symbol- 
ize a loss (or renunciation) of military power. This interpretation is supported 
by the fact that Reindorf records two instances when communities (outside 
Fante) amputated the hands of military commanders as a token of their desire 
for peace. In a war between Ningo and Labade, it was agreed that the hands 
of the leading warriors on both sides should be cut off, ‘to have peace again’ — 
although in the event the Labades cheated, and only the Ningos cut off the 
hand of their leader, who understandably decamped, leaving them to be de- 
feated. On another occasion, in a war between Krobo and Akwamu, the Akwa- 
mus advised the Krobos that they should amputate their general’s right hand 
‘in order to stop the war, and here too the general abandoned his people, leav- 
ing them to be defeated and dispersed.” 

This symbolism equating the right hand with military power also existed 
in Fante itself. ‘Acriphy’ in 1752 described Abura as ‘the Right Hand of Fantee, 
presumably in reference to its military role.” Indeed, Brown, as quoted above, 
states that, after the charade of the pretended amputation of the Abura chief's 
hand, ‘a sword was placed in his hand’ to prosecute the war. Amputation of the 
left hand, as in Meredith’s version, might seem not to fit this interpretation, 
but a warrior would normally hold a shield in his left hand, as well as a sword 
or spear in his right (like the Brafo in 1653); and both hands were required for 


71 However, some evidence suggests that the title was in fact hereditary: Law, “Government,” 
36. 

72  Reindorf, History, 35-36, 73. 

73 170/30, “Diary,” 16 Nov. 1752. This was in contrast to the coastal port of Anomabo, whose 
“post ... is only to fill their Liquor.’ 
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archery, which was the predominant form of missile warfare on the Gold Coast 
before the adoption of firearms in the second half of the seventeenth century.”4 

How would this interpretation fit the historical circumstances of the Fante 
polity? If the Brafo is correctly interpreted as a military commander, it would 
on the face of it seem not to fit. Bear in mind, however, that the story of the 
amputation of the Brafo’s hand was recorded at a time when the military func- 
tions of the Brafo were long in the past, command of the army having passed 
to the Osahin of Abura. The story of the Brafo’s loss of his hand makes sense in 
relation to a period (dateable to the middle decades of the eighteenth century) 
when he remained the titular head of state, but had relinquished command 
of the army; that is, rather than relating to the origins of the office, it reflects 
its subsequent emasculation. Contrariwise, it is significant that in the Abura 
version of the story, the Osahin keeps his hand, while still getting the office. 
Although this version does not explicitly refer to the Brafo, it may be suggested 
that it implicitly presupposes the earlier version, in which the Brafo’s hand ac- 
tually is amputated; together they ‘explain’ the passage of military leadership 
from the one office to the other. 

This may be judged to be no more than gratuitous speculation. In defence, 
may I recall something I said over 40 years ago in relation to the interpretation 
of Yoruba traditions of origin?”> Here again, variant versions of traditions were 
suggested to reflect different political agendas, in changing circumstances. But 
this raised a critical issue of methodology, in so far as there was an irreducible 
element of circularity in the argument: the different agendas were generally 
not independently documented, but speculatively inferred from the content 
of the traditions, which they were then adduced to explain. My defence was 
that the existence of the variants required explanation, and my interpretation 
could be assessed according to how satisfactorily it accounted for their exis- 
tence. I suggested that the method might be described as one of reductio ad 
non absurdum — a label which has not hitherto caught on, but I offer it again 
for what it may be thought worth. 


74 The importance of archery in Fante is suggested by the existence (in 1697) of an office of 
“captain of the archers of Great Fante [i.e. Mankessim]”: Ray A. Kea, Settlements, Trade 
and Polities in the Seventeenth-century Gold Coast (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1982), 128. 

75 Robin Law, “The Heritage of Oduduwa: Traditional History and Political Propaganda 
among the Yoruba,’ Journal of African History 14, no. 2 (1973): 207-222, 220-221. 
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CHAPTER 6 


The Unknowns of the Modern Era in the Greater 
Western Sahara: Reassessing the Territorial 
Location of the Wlad Dlaym (15th—17th Centuries) 


Benjamin Acloque 


Ever since the writings of colonial administrator Paul Marty, researchers have 
unquestionably repeated the claim that the Wlad Dlaym have been settled near 
the Sahara's Atlantic coast Sahara since the 16th century.! This is where we find 
this tribal group in the middle of the 19th century, according to the informa- 
tion Heinrich Barth collected in Timbuktu and Colonel Faidherbe reported in 
Saint-Louis.” Both stated that the Wlad Dlaym could be found not only on the 
coast but also further east, around the Hodh and Azawad regions. The Wlad 
Dlaym are thought to have belonged to those Arab groups who reached Africa 
following the Hilalian invasions, arriving in the western Sahara in the 12th cen- 
tury. They are believed to have spread across the region between Tiris and the 
Atlantic ocean, replicating the trajectories of their ‘brothers’ who descended 
from Magvar. Considered collectively as descendants of Hassan, they eventu- 
ally came to inhabit what today is Mauritania. A number of warrior gaba‘il,3 
some of whom claimed emiral power, descended from them. All of these domi- 
nant groups were known as Hassan. They gave their name to the Bedouin Ara- 
bic dialect known as hassantya spoken to the west of Timbuktu. All individuals 
of warrior status are referred to as ‘arab. Groups of religious specialists were 
known as zwaya. Camel herders who stood in a tributary relation to the two 
former groups were referred to as agnaga, a term which designates Berber- 
speaking people. Hence, from the 12th century on, Arab warriors allegedly 
drifted irresistibly from the desert regions surrounding the upper Dra valley 
to the Senegal River Valley. In a way, history was assumed to have followed the 


1 Iam grateful mainly to Benedetta Rossi and also to Edouard Conte and Erin Pettigrew for the 
English translation. 

2 Heinrich Barth, Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa: Being a Journal of an Expe- 
dition Undertaken under the Auspices of H.B.M.’s Government, in the Years 1849-1855 (London: 
Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans and Roberts, 1858); Louis Faidherbe, “Renseignements 
géographiques sur la partie du Sahara comprise entre l'(Oued Noun et le Soudan,’ Nouvelles 
Annales des Voyages 3 (1859). 

3. Tribes (sg. gabila) in the sense of a political grouping claiming common descent. 
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script the Muslim conquest of the Mediterranean Maghreb. According to this 
narrative, the Arab domination over Berber people was inevitable. Then, for 
inexplicable reasons, around the 16th century, new imagined territories took 
shape in which the occupational positions of these groups came to be seen 
as fixed, subject only to minor readjustments reflecting temporary shifts of 
fortune. 

In addition to this static vision of society (especially in relation to the hi- 
erarchical position of different groups), local discourses suffer from a biased 
perception of genealogical issues, and tended to follow racialised logics. One 
should not understand the claim to prophetic descent, the Prophet’s compan- 
ions, ‘Uqba ibn Nafi‘, or any of the Arab conquerors as historical fact transmit- 
ted across generations, but as a projection into the past of present-day claims 
to elite status. Such statements appeared to confirm colonial racial stereotypes, 
because those groups who claimed the noblest descent occupied the highest 
status under European rule — but in fact the causality was reversed. Indeed, if 
administrators like Marty laughed at the genealogical claims of ‘maraboutic 
tribes, they never doubted the Arab origins of the warriors who dominated the 
hierarchies of the time. Through this reification of social structures, these soci- 
eties were stripped of their historicity. No one seemed to question the plausi- 
bility of an interpretation that assumed that nothing had changed in over one 
thousand years. 

And yet, a careful rereading of sources on the history of the Wlad Dlaym 
reveals a much more complex picture. Genealogies, geographies, trajectories, 
and even social status should be examined more carefully. This chapter starts 
with an analysis of Leo Africanus’s Description of Africa and compares it to 
the Twat writings, which have been accessible for over a century but have 
been strangely overlooked. It then examines the earliest mentions of the Wlad 
Dlaym in the western Sahara at the end of the 17th century. Finally the chapter 
discusses events — primarily the intervention of the Mahzan* of Marrakech in 
the Sahara — that could have pushed the Wlad Dlaym to move to the western 
Sahara. 


1 Re reading Leo Africanus’s Description of Africa 
Europeans first encountered the Wlad Dlaym in the famous Descrittione de 


Affrica published in Italian in Venice in 1550. Leo Africanus appears to have 
based his writings on first-hand knowledge acquired in the course of diplomatic 


4 This expression refers to the main political powers in the northern Maghreb. 
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travels preceding his capture in 1519-20 and on his reading of Arabic sources, 
which he probably cited from memory.> He wrote that ‘the Deui Hessem are 
subdivided into Duleim, Burbus, Uodei, Deui Mansor and Deui Hubeidulla’ 
who inhabit ‘the desert of Libya; separate from ‘Numidia, that is, the country 
where palm trees grow’ and where are located Tabelbala and Sijilmasa and, fur- 
ther south, Ouadane (Guaden) and Tichit (Tesset);° and separate too from ‘the 
land of the blacks, that is ‘Gualata, Ghinea, Melli, Tombutto, Gago [...].’” It is 
noteworthy that the subdivisions of the Bani Hassan reported by Leo Africanus 
coincide largely with those of the children of Hassan given in some Bizan® ge- 
nealogies: Dlaym, Hamu (apical ancestor of the Brabi), Uday (apical ancestor 
of the Magvar) and ‘Abaidulla (or ‘Abdalla, apical ancestor of the Ya‘quba, that 
is, Idaiqub and Ahl Barikalla). Only Mansur is unknown in Mauritania where 
other children are sometimes added. Leo's description is instructive: 


The Dulein inhabit the desert of Lybia with the Zanaga, an African people. 
These Arabs have no leader and receive no tributes. They are poor, and 
great thieves. They often travel to Dara Province to exchange their cattle 
for dates. They are poorly dressed. They number about 10,000 souls, 400 
of whom ride horses and the rest go on foot.9 


5 Louis Massignon, Le Maroc Dans les Premiéres Années du XVIe siécle: Tableau Géographique 
dApres Léon lAfricain (Algiers: Adolphe Jourdan, 1906), 34, 40-41. 

6 A long argument opposed two identifications for these toponyms because of a differ- 
ent understanding of the word ‘Numidia’ which, in my view, is not the north part of des- 
ert as sometimes read, but places of oases. This first meaning is implied by A. Dziubinski, 
(‘Lidentification de Tesset et Guaden, localités de Numidie, d’aprés la description de Jean- 
Léon 1’Africain,” Africana Bulletin 13 (1970) who, in consequence, places ‘Tesset’ and ‘Guaden’ 
in the Anti-Atlas rather than nowadays Mauritania, without indisputable evidence despite 
D. Rauchenberger’s conviction (Johannes Leo der Afrikaner: Seine Beschriebung des Raumesz- 
wischen Nil und Niger nachderUrtext (Wiesbaden: Harrasowitz, 1999), 194, 347 1. 1545, 377 0. 
1607-8). Dziubinski leans particularly on a defective translation of Luis del Marmol to sup- 
port his point of view of Tesset being rather east of Nun than south. In his original edition, L. 
del Marmol Carjaval (Segunda parte y libro septimo de la descipcion general de Africa donde 
se contiene las prouincias de Numidia, Libia, la tierra de los Negros, la baxa y alta Etiopia, y 
egipto, c6 todas las cosas memorables della (Malaga, 1599), f° 111) writes explicitly that ‘be- 
tween Tesset and the Mediterranean sea are the settlements (poblaciones) of Nun. 

7 Jean Leon l’Africain, Description de l'Afrique, trans. A. Epaulard (Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 
1956 [1550]), 7, 9 and 31. Another division of the Ma‘qil is mentioned at page 27: ‘The Mahchil 
are divided in three branches: the Mastar, the Hutmen and the Hassan. [...] The Hassan are 
distributed in Deui Hessen and Deui Hubeidulla. The Deui Hessen are shared in Dulein, Uo- 
dei, Berbus, Racmen and Hamr’ 

8 Bizan (sg. Bizani) is the self denomination of the people living in the western Sahara, espe- 
cially Mauritania and Western Sahara, sometimes called Moors. 

g LAfricain, Description, 31. 
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Based on this description, several authors argued that in the 16th century the 
Wlad Dlaym lived on the coastal region of the Sahara. Marty refers to Giulio 
Sanuto’s map Africe tabula r realised for Livio Sanuto’s 1588 collection.!© The 
Sanutos, father and son, followed Leo’s text to establish the location of natural 
features and peoples in the continent's interior. Marty stated that ‘the Duleimi 
populi are located in the desertum in front of the Canary islands, where they 
are still living today." 

The map contains many errors (see Figure 6.1), such as the location of 
Tagant on the side of the Sagyaal-Hamra, or the kingdom of Walata between 
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FIGURE 6.1 Detail of Africae tabula I, map engraved by Giulio Sanuto for the text of Livio 
Sanuto (1588). Duleini Populi 


NLGROTARVS PORRAB PARS VLTRA CANAGAM. 


10 _Livio Sanuto, Africe Tabula 1: Numidie pars ... Nigritarum Terre, engraving by G. Sanuto 
(Venice: Damiano Zenaro, 1588). 

11 Paul Marty, Etudes sur UIslam et les Tribus du Soudan, Tome 111: Les Tribus Maures du Sahel 
et du Hodh (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1921), 6. 
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the Adrar and the coast.!? But, contra Marty, the map does not place the Dulei- 
mi populi on the coast, rather in the ‘Zanaghum Desertum’ (Agnaga desert) 
to the north of the ‘Azaoadum Desertum’ (Azawad desert) and of the ‘Tegazze 
Saline’ (Saline of Taghaza) — that is further north close to Hank.!° And indeed 
this is where Leo places them in his text. 

In his description of the country crossed by the Fez-Timbuktu* road, Leo 
represents the Duleimi populi as the northernmost section of the Bani Hassan. 
Moreover, unlike the Brabis (‘Berbus’) described successively, which he consid- 
ers established near Sous but also dominating Tichit,!5 they have no camels. 
Consequently, they must be settled at the desert’s edge, probably in an unde- 
termined zone to the south of Sijilmasa or Tabelbala, from where they may 
have travelled to the Dra Upper Valley to trade. Hence, at the beginning of the 
16th century, there is nothing suggesting that they were on the coast where Leo 
never ventured anyway. 

Other sources place the Wlad Dlaym further east from earlier times. Al- 
though according to Leo they would not seem to be part of those ‘Arabs’ who 
receive a ‘small tribute’ from the oases of Gurara and Twat,!6 they had probably 
been living in the vicinity of these regions for some centuries. And the sources 
that locate them here open new research perspectives. 


2 Twat and the Origin of the Wlad Dlaym 


What do early sources and oral traditions reveal about the Wlad Dlaym? The 
scattered nature of the information available does not allow us to give a clear 
answer to this question. Nevertheless, the widespread theory of an Arab war- 
rior tribe settled on the Saharan coast from such an ancien period is suspicious. 
Nineteenth-century Mauritanian oral traditions do not provide a homogenous 
account about the origin of the Wlad Dlaym, but — like Leo Africanus — these 


12 Those mistakes may be due to same misunderstanding we evoked about ‘Numidia.’ The 
cartographer imagines it as a continuous region, when in fact it seems to refer to climatic 
conditions suitable for date-palm cultivation to the north and south of the Sahara. 

13. Contrary to the much later map of the king’s first geographer of the Académie Royale des 
Sciences, which is possibly at the origin of the confusion. Guillaume de I'Isle, Carte de la 
Barbarie, de la Nigritie, et de la Guinée, C. Insel insculpsit (Paris: Privately Published, 1707). 
See below Figure 6.2. 

14 He was sent on a mission to the Askya al-Haj Muhammad of Timbuktu in 1511-12 (Mas- 
signon, Le Maroc, 33). 

15 LAfricain, Description, 31. 

16 ~~ Ibid., 437. 
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oral traditions all connect the gabila to the Beni Hassan. There is uncertainty 
over the genealogical identity of Dlaym, the legendary founder of the tribe, 
who is thought to be either the brother or the son of Uday, the apical ancestor 
of the Mauritanian branch of the Beni Hassan, themselves a sub-group of the 
Beni Hilal invaders. In 1913, Basset collected one version of these traditions: 


[Delim’s] mother was a servant of Addi [Uday] who had been having a 
secret relationship with him behind the back of his wife when she gave 
birth to a son who was small like her and looked like her, too. People said: 
Dolaimah gave birth to Delim. When he grew up, his father disowned him 
because of the jealousy of his wife who was a Beni Hilal.” 


Basset then reports a chivalrous story, which he believed to be related to the 
Legend of ‘Antar. Like in this famous medieval Arabic epic tale, the hero at- 
tained recognition for his courage in defending his stepmother from enemy at- 
tack. Even though he was of slave descent on his mother’s side, he acted bravely 
while his supposedly ‘noble’ stepbrothers ran in cowardice. The nobility of his 
behaviour, true to the warrior honour code, compensated here for his dubious 
origins, making it possible for the Wlad Dlaym to claim to be his descendants 
and to be recognized as of high status. It is noteworthy that while these tradi- 
tions do not agree on the exact genealogical position of the gabila’s ancestor, 
they all present him as a Hassan, and therefore seek to provide a genealogical 
explanation for the Wlad Dlaym’s peculiar status. This legend even interprets 
the name as derived from maternal ancestry.!® It is somewhat surprising to see 
matrilineality reasserted in some further ancient texts translated by AGP Mar- 
tin in his works on the Twat.!9 

The first written reference to the Wlad Dlaym mentions the arrival in Twat 
of one of their fractions, probably in the 12th century at the time of the Hilalian 
invasion from the north,?° which would seem to support the commonly ac- 
cepted view that they are genealogically related to the Hassan. Specifically, the 
source makes mention of the ‘Oulad Mariem, fraction of the Oulad-Delim.! 
Hence, the earliest subdivision of the Wlad Dlaym known to us would have a 
woman as eponymous ancestress. This raises some doubts about the Hilalian 


17 René Basset, Mission au Sénégal (Paris: Leroux, 1913), 455-456. 

18 It is, moreover, also the case of the Kunta. 

19 These texts (mostly by unidentified authors), especially chronicles (tarih), are lost today 
with fragments cited in translations provided by this colonial officer. 

20 Unfortunately, Martin does not date his sources carefully and so this could also be a later 
forgery or an inaccurately dated source. 

21 ~~ El-Ouadjdi, ms. quote by A.G.P. Martin, Les Oasis Sahariennes (Gourara — Touat — Tidikelt) 
(Algiers: Edition de Imprimerie Algérienne, 1908), 77. 
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origin which would normally imply the observance of patrilineality, at least 
formally. By contrast, Berber groups often claim matrilineal descent. This 
would suggest that at least one part of the groups known as Wlad Dlaym in 
those times had a Berber origin, or at least this is how they were perceived 
when this source was written down.?2 

A second source from Twat concerning these mythical times raises some 
doubts on another point. It seems that at the time of their settlement in Twat, 
the Wlad Dlaym were coming from Azawad and not from the north as the Beni 
Hassan: in the course of a local conflict between the first two ksars (market 
towns) of Timmi, ‘sheikh Ibn-el-Hassen [of Akbour], who came from Azaouad 
(of the Sanhadja?*), went to this country and brought back with him a large 
constituency that helped him to acquire and retain his influence on the people 
of Tamentit. He kept these people with him, and it is during his stay in Timmi 
that the ksar of the Oulad-Aroussa was build by sheikh Bahmou, the Delimi’ 
Following these events, they acquired power in these oases and contributed to 
the construction of the first ksur.?4 

Three centuries later, the Twat texts again mention the Wlad Dlaym. These 
texts state that, 1438 the tribe was ‘defeated and massacred at Noum-en-Nas,2> 
but do not provide any evidence that the gabila was considered foreign to this 
region (as suggested by Martin). A final element suggests that in this period 
they played an important role on the trade route connecting Twat, Tichit, and 
Azawad. This source also mentions the apical ancestor of the Kunta, who was 
also involved in trade and might have founded a zawiya in the Twat region: 


In 1460 our uncle Sidi Mohammed ben el-Ouafi came to settle in Zaouiet- 
Kounta, and the following year some merabtines® of the family of our 
patron and ancestor el-Mokhtar came to live in Djazlou [Zaglou]. In 1464 
the Oulad-Ben-Daoud came from the country of Azdjer and camped 
in the vicinities of Inzegmir; the following year the sheikh Bou-Nouar 


22 Arabic texts arabicise names and therefore are not helpful in this respect. Georges Poulet 
(Les Maures de [Afrique Occidentale Francaise (Paris: Augustin Challamel, 1904), 4) says 
that the Wlad Dlaym are ‘descendants of the zenaga tribe of Djeddala, that is the Gudala 
of the Almoravid epic; this interpretation implies kinship with groups known today as 
Gdala, herders of the Sahil and t/amid [talamid] Ah] Barikalla. I have not seen this kinship 
link mentioned anywhere else. 

23 ~~ Arabic form of Aznaga. 

24 ~~ El-Helali, ms. quote by Martin, Les Oasis, 85-86, 89. 

25  Et-Tamentiti, ms. quote by Martin, Les Oasis, 121. 

26 The term merabtines (Ar. murabitin) has several meanings. Here it refers to religious 
people, as in hassdaniya, ‘Zwaya.’ 
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ben Mobarek, of the Oulad-Delim, came from Tichit and was followed 
by the tribe of the Alalia, of the Adghagh?’ which camped near El-Khe- 
lef, but all of these people returned to Azaouad in 1469 because of a 
famine.?® 


Marty”? identified Sidi Mohammad bin al-Wafi with Sidi Muhammad al-Kunti 
al-Kabir the eponymous ancestor of the powerful gabila of the Kunta, trad- 
ers and warriors, who two centuries later would propagate a great qadiri Sufi 
tradition that spread broadly from Timbuktu to the coast. It therefore seems 
probable that the Wlad Dlaym like other groups, the Tuareg in particular, were 
allied with the ‘proto-Kunta’ in controlling the western trade axis of the Twat 
region (toward Ouadane, Tichit, Oualata). In any case, this would seem to be 
implied by later extant Kunta writings that suggest a long-standing comple- 
mentarity between them and some warrior groups.°° 

The tumultuous religious and political events of the end of the 15th century 
in the Twat and the Niger river valley must have profoundly influenced the 
configuration and institutions of trans-Saharan trade. This period is charac- 
terised by the persecution of the Jews of Twat in 1492 instigated by the scholar 


27. Or Adrar — however this is a generic term that means mountain in Berber languages, so 
this reference fails to specify a particular mountain (Hoggar, Iforas, ...), but other infor- 
mation in this passage suggests that it might be referring to the Mauritanian mountains 
around Ouadane. 

28  Al-Tamentiti, ms. quoted by Martin, Les Oasis, 122. Batran rejects this document or at least 
its dates as ‘very suspect, indeed incorrect, Aziz A. Batran, The Qadiryya Brotherhood in 
West Africa and the Western Sahara: The Life and Times of Shaykh al-Mukhtar al-Kunti 
(1729-181) (Rabat: Publications de l'Institut des Etudes Africaines, 2001), 36ff. Accord- 
ing to the Kitab al-taraif wa-al-talaid ft karamat al-Saihain al-walida wa-al-walid of Sidi 
Muhammad bin Sidi Muhtar al-Kabir (d. 1826), the foundation of the za@wiya is indeed 
much later: it must have been founded by Sidi Ahmad bin Sidi Muhammad al-Rakkad 
who died in 1652, Ismaél Hamet, “Littérature Arabe Saharienne,” Revue du Monde Musul- 
man 12, no. 10-11 (1910): 209. However, the amount of detail provided by the Al-Tamentiti 
manuscript is unlikely to be faulty, it is more probable that errors were made in the identi- 
fication of the persons mentioned in it and in the idea that this group had a linear history. 
It is possible as well that ‘Zaouiet-Kounta’ was introduced as a toponym anachronistically 
at a later date. 

29 ~~ Paul Marty, “Etudes sur I’'Islam et les Tribus du Soudan,” tome I*": “Les Kountas de l'Est — 
Les Berabiches — Les Iguellad,’ Revue du Monde Musulman 37 (1918-19): 15-16. 

30 ~=©Nineteenth-century writings of the Kunta mention such an alliance with the Wlad al- 
Nasir, who, in all likelihood, did not exist at this time. See Benjamin Acloque, “Construc- 
tion symbolique et sociale de la hiérarchie: noblesse, statut et état pour les Ahl Barikalla 
(Mauritanie).” Temporary title. (PhD diss., Paris EHESS, forthcoming). 
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al-Magili and by the fall of Timbuktu’s ruler Sonni ‘Ali in 1491. Sonni ‘Ali’s 
successor, Askya Muhammad, traversed Twat on his way to Mecca after found- 
ing his new dynasty in 1493 and relying on al-Magili to legitimise his power. The 
Timbuktu Chronicles denigrated his predecessor by describing him as a khari- 
jite, probably due to the protection that he afforded Ibadi traders. Through a 
religious rhetoric denigrating the primary merchants of the oasis, the Jews and 
Ibadis, these two political powers on either side of the Sahara tried to monopo- 
lise control over trans-Saharan exchanges. But in doing so, they destabilised 
the trade, alienating their own interests from the northern and southern cara- 
van routes. In fact, the volume of the trade in gold does seem to have decreased 
after these events.?! 


3 The Wlad Dlaym’s Arrival in the Atlantic Sahara (Sahil) 


When and why did the Wlad Dlaym settle closer to the Saharan coast after 
having been key actors in the trans-Saharan trade between Twat and the Niger 
River for such a long time? Let us consider the role the Wlad Dlaym played in 
events that led to religious, economic, and political changes in these regions. 
Even though the Wlad Dlaym are only mentioned sporadically in the Twat 
Chronicles, nothing remarkable is said about them in the 16th century in the 
texts translated by Martin. We do not know how religious events of the period, 
mainly the disappearance of Jews and Ibadis, and the development of early 
Sufi movements, might have affected them and neighboring groups such as the 
Kunta. Somehow, the Wlad Dlaym seem to have been caught up in these events 
since they eventually play a part in religious activities. At the beginning of the 
17th century, one of the gabila’s members wrote a commentary on the work of 
the As‘arite Muhammad bin Yusuf al-Sanisi (d. 1490 in Tlemcen).*? This raises 
doubts as to their ‘arab status, that is on their identity as followers of a warrior 
ethos disconnected from the study of religious texts reserved for the zwaya. If 


31 For a discussion of all those elements, one might consult Acloque, “Construction.” 

32 Sayyidi Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Yahya b. Ibrahim b. Yahya b. Ibrahim b. Yahyi b. ‘Umar 
al-Ma‘qili al-Hassani al-Dlaymi wrote a commentary of the Sugra of al-Santisi. He was 
still alive in the year 1048 [1638-39], according to the the Fath al-Sakir (Chouki El Hamel, 
La Vie Intellectuelle Islamique Dans le Sahel Ouest-Africain (XVIe-XIXe siécles) : Une Etude 
Sociale de l’Enseignement Islamique en Mauritanie et au nord du Mali (XVIe-XIXe siécles) 
et Traduction Annotée de Fath ash-shaktr dal-Bartili al-Waldti (mort en 1805) (Paris: 
L'Harmattan, 2002), 283). About AS‘arism and its importance in the religious traditions of 
the western Sahara, see Abdel Wedoud ould Cheikh’s chapter in this volume. 
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this scholar were an exceptional case, this could be seen as one tiyab who re- 
nounced a military lifestyle.33 But in Timbuktu in the 16th century, we find an 
established Wlad Dlaym fuqaha’ lineage active primarily in Djenné.** 

The exploitation of the salt of Taoudenni instead of that of Taghaza changed 
the trade routes entirely, marginalising the axis connecting Twat to Tichit and 
Oualata via Taghaza. According to the Ta’rth al-Sudan, Taoudenni served as a 
salt mine in 964 AH (1556/57) when the sultan of Marrakesh organised the as- 
sassination of an attendant of the Askya of Songhay as well as the massacre of 
Tuareg traders following his refusal to release control of Taghaza or to abolish 
the taxes levied there.35> Moreover, it would seem that the decline of the trade 
between Morocco and the Niger River encouraged the sultans to take control 
of the trade axis to restore gold and slave imports and to monopolise the salt 
trade. 

In fact, the expedition of pasha Jawdar to Gao and Timbuktu in 1590-917 
gave Moroccans a monopoly over all salt sold on the Niger River's banks. As a 
consequence, Taghaza’s salt production and importance declined.®” The devel- 
opment of Taoudenni shifted the route between Twat and Timbuktu eastward 
thanks to the new wells dug linking Twat, as well as Morocco, to the Niger River 
without passing through the caravan towns of today’s Mauritania. The western 
trade routes suffered from these changes, forcing the various groups who de- 
rived their livelihoods from these routes to reorganise their activities. 

It is likely that the Wlad Dlaym settled in the Sahil as a result of these events 
in the 17th century.3® As time passed, with their numbers rising and due per- 
haps to their relations with the Kunta, they probably expanded westwards 


33 On the category of tiyab, see Pierre Bonte, “Guerriers et Repentants: La Tawba et 
lEvolution de la Société Emirale Maure,” Al-Wésit, Bulletin de LIMRS 3 (1989): 5-18. 

34  In1594, ‘the jurisconsult Mohammed-Baba-Masira, son of the jurisconsult Anda-Ag-Mo- 
hammed, nicknamed El-Mosalli, son of Ahmed-ben-Mellouk-ben-E]-Hadj-Ed-Doleimi, 
died in Diénné. He was an educated and famous jurisconsult. Each time he travelled to 
Timbuktu, the very learned jurisconsult Abdallah-ben-Ahmed-Boryo would go to listen to 
his lessons without even entering his home, ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Imran ibn 
‘Amir es-Sa‘di, Tarikh es-Soudan, trans. O. Houdas (Paris: Leroux, 1900), 323. 

35 Es-Sa‘di, Tarikh, 174; John O. Hunwick, “Ahmad Baba and the Moroccan Invasion of the 
Sudan (1591),” Journal of the Historical Society of Nigeria 2, no. 3 (December 1962): 317-318. 

36 ~— It is worth noting that in Timbuktu the expedition of Jawdar benefited from the coopera- 
tion of the trader Mansur b. al-Filali, a Saif of the Awlad Salim (al-Fistali, in L. Mougin, 
“Les premiers sultans sa‘dides et le Sahara,” Revue de l’Occident Musulman et de la Méditer- 
ranée 19 (1975): 181), whose gabila would later become connected with the Wlad Dlaym. 

37. Taghaza continued to be exploited, on and off, until the 19th century. 

38 In Hassaniya, the Arabic of Mauritania, al-Sahil refers to the coastal Sahara which extends 
from the Sagya al-Hamyra to the Azefal, a string of dunes running south of the white Cape. 
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toward the ancient ‘Tri gal-Lamtuni; the western-most trans-Saharan route. 
The Wlad Dlaym were certainly already settled in Aragsa8, near Tindouf, 
living out of the trans-Saharan trade in association with the Kunta — as the 
latter eventually claimed. Hence, at the time of Saih Sidi al-Muhtar al-Kabir 
(1729/30-1811), the Kunta claimed as their tlamid the ‘free and tributary Beni 
Doleim, amongst the Saharan Arabs. The Kunta also made frequent reference 
to one of their authorised agents who managed the salt and gold trade be- 
tween Taoudenni and Timbuktu, and who originated from the Wlad Dlaym.*? 
At the very end of the 17th century, the Wlad Dlaym — hitherto only men- 
tioned in the area of Twat — are said to be settled near the Mauritanian Adrar 
for the first time. Three different sources report the battle of Umm Abana in 
the month of Ramadan u07 (April-May 1696).*° The Mgavra, descendants 
of Uday, at the following of the Brakna, would have fought against the Tikna, 
La‘rusiyin and Wlad Bi Sba‘ led by the Wlad Dlaym, the latter all arriving on 
horseback from the north. These four gaba’il settled afterward in the western 
Sahara. After a first defeat in Amsaga, west of Adrar, and a second one in Ti- 
ris, they succeeded in defeating the Mgavra in Umm Abana, to the north of 
the Kadiat al-Jill, thanks to the arrival of reinforcements from the north. These 
sources say nothing about the identity and nature of these reinforcements, 
which had proven so decisive in determining the result of the battle, nor of 
the objectives of the coalition. But we know from other documents that at that 
time the Wlad Dlaym were involved in succession struggles in Morocco where 
they were able to obtain external support. It seems that the arrival of the Wlad 
Dlaym in the Sahil was connected to factionalism operating in Marrakesh. 


39 Al-haj ‘Atman ibn Yahya ibn Gummud al-Dlaymi ‘did not pay for the herding of his camels, 
did not let them do any chore, and used for them the harnesses, supplies and drovers of 
his patron. He charged them only with salt coming from the layer named “Karama” which 
is the most sought after and which he was selling in Timbuktu against gold’ (Hamet, “Lit- 
térature,” 388-389, 402). See also the partial, but more accurate, translation of ‘Abdallah 
wuld Mawlid wuld Daddah, “Sayh Sidi Muhammad wuld Sid al-Muhtar al-Kunti (1183 
H/1769—70 — 2 Sawwal 1241/12 mars 1826): Contribution a l’histoire politique et religieuse 
de Bildd Singit et des régions voisines, notamment d’aprés les sources arabes inédites” 
(PhD diss., Université Paris 1v-Sorbonne, 1977), 74-75. Even if such commercial activities 
were not typical for those within the warrior ethos, this did not call into question the 
status of the Wlad Dlaym at the time. 

40  Tijikja’s chronicle (Abdallah ould Khalifa, La Région du Tagant en Mauritanie: Oasis de 
Tijigja Entre 1660 et 1960 (Paris: Karthala, 1998), 645); poetry of Ibn Halna (Basset, Mission, 
548) and the chronicle of wull Tuwayr al-Janna (J. Modat, “Portugais, Arabes et Francais 
dans l’Adrar Mauritanien,” Bulletin du Comité des Etudes Historiques et Scientifiques de 
VAOF, 4 (octobre-décembre 1922) : 566-568). 
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4 The Sultan’s Intervention in the Sahara? 


Once again, a careful rereading of the historical sources raises doubts about 
extant interpretations of the events of this period. Historical works by the dy- 
nastic chroniclers of Marrakesh emphasise heroic conquests but fit only im- 
precisely with our tentative reconstruction. The Marrakesh chronicles situate a 
series of Saharan expeditions understaken by the Sultan of Marrakesh shortly 
before the events of Umm Abana. In particular, the chronicles report that the 
Wlad Dlaym swore allegiance to the Sultan seven years before the qabila’s vic- 
tory in Tiris. It is possibly at this moment that the gabila formed the auxiliary 
troops of Mahzan known as ‘gish tribes’! in exchange for permission to settle 
in the Haouz of Marrakesh. However, the dates are difficult to establish. 

Shortly before the battle of Umm Abana, Mulay Isma‘ll (1. 1672-1727) ex- 
tended his power, at least temporarily, over Twat at the expense of his brothers. 
Five kaids, Sultan’s leaders in charge, collected taxes regularly in this region 
between 1676 and 1685. Yet his authority seems not yet to have been firmly 
established because in 1688 he sent a large garrison there to put pressure on 
the Asur. In 1690, a revolt against a new kaid broke out in Timimoune, but was 
repressed. Other kaids succeeded him in 1692 and 1693. The last kaids seem 
to have stabilised the sultan’s authority until the end of the reign of Mulay 
Isma‘ll.42 According to the Moroccan chronicler Ahmad al-Zayani in 1678,73 
two years after the first expedition to Twat, the Sultan Mulay Isma‘ll conquered 
all of southern Morocco, reaching as far as Chinguetti: 


In 1089 (1678), Ismail went from Méquinez to Maroc [from Meknes to 
Marrakesh]; then from there he led an expedition against the Sous, which 
he pacified. In the course of this campaign he reached Tata, Agga, Tes- 
ent (which in some foreign languages is used as the word for salt) and 


41 Literally ‘tribes of the army’ (Ar. gais), the gish tribes are an ancient institution which 
brings together several gaba’il, usually coming from the desert, at the defence of the 
Mahzan (‘gis al-Udaya} ‘Sarada gi’) ...) alongside the official army, and, from the end of 
16th century, of the “Abid al-Buhari, an army corps mainly of black former slaves, and for 
a period, another of renegades (see F. Harrak, “Mawlay Isma’il’s Jaysh al-‘Abid: Reassess- 
ment of a Military Experience,’ Conference on Slave Elites in the Middle East and Africa, 
Tokyo (Japan), 10-11 October 1998, (http://www.academia.edu/5597733/Jaysh_al-Abid last 
access on May 1st 2017). They provide kaids, are tax-exempt, and benefit from lands near 
the centres of power, but are not obliged to stay in these locations. 

42 A.G.P. Martin, Quatre Siécles d’Histoire Marocaine: au Sahara de 1504 a 1902; au Maroc de 
1894 a 1912 (Paris: Félix Alcan, 1923), 64—72. 

43 Some expeditions might have taken place around Ouadane and the River Senegal in 1543- 
44 and in 1584 (see Mougin, “Les premiers”). 
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Chenguith. Some embassies brought him the news of the submission of 
all the southern Arab tribes: the Maagil, the Moafera, the Oulad Delim, 
the Chebbanat, the Berabich, the Djerrar, the Motha and the Ouddi. In 
that same year, he received the noble dame Khenatsa, daughter of the 
sheikh Bekkar who had offered her to him in marriage.“ This expedition 
enabled him to bring back two thousand mulattoes with their children 
from this region; they were given clothes and weapons, and were directed 
toward Mechra Erremel. Then the sultan returned to Méquinez.*® 


The French captive Moiiette does not mention this expedition in his detailed 
account of the events of this year.*® To my knowledge this expedition is poorly 
documented: only two Moroccan chroniclers refer to it briefly two centuries 
later. Ahmad al-Zayani, who in the above-cited passage speaks specifically 
about a campaign in the Sous, says that Isma‘ll ‘reached Tata, Agga, Tesent 
[...] and Chenguith.’ Now if the first of these towns are on the right bank of 
the wadi Dra, Chinguetti is so far removed (1000 Km) that its inclusion raises 
doubts. Similarly, Ennsiri Essldoui states that ‘In the year 1089 Modlay Isma‘il 
led an expedition to the Sahara of Sods, and traversed Aqqa, Tata, Tassint 
and Chenguit, all the way to the borders of the Sudan. He received the em- 
bassies of all the Ma’gil Arab tribes of this region, the Sahel and the south; 
the Dlim, Barbotich, Elmgafra, Ouadi, Mta‘, Jerrar made their submission to 
him.” If the list of the gaba’il who submitted to him is not exactly the same, 


44 The shaykh Bakkar al-Mgafri might have been at the head of the deputation and his 
daughter would be the mother of the sultan Mulay ‘Abdallah bin Isma‘ll, see Anmed ben 
Khaled Ennasiri Esslaoui [Ahmad bin Halid al-Nasiri al-Slawi], Kitab elistiqsd li-akhbari 
doual elmagrib elaqsd, trans. E. Fumey, in Archives Marocaines : Chronique de la Dynastie 
Alaouie au Maroc (1631 a 1894), vol. 1 (Paris: Leroux, 1906), 76. According to Abdel Wedoud 
ould Cheikh (“Nomadisme, Islam et pouvoir politique dans la société maure précoloniale 
(XIe-XIXe): essai sur quelques aspects du tribalisme’” (PhD diss., Université Paris v, 1985), 
268, she is Hnata bint Bakkar al-Gal bin ‘Ali bin ‘Abdalla from the cheftainship’s tent of 
the Brakna. A curious letter of Louis xv is addressed to this ‘Empress-mother’ of Septem- 
ber 13th, 1734, see H. Guillibert, “La France et le Maroc en 1733-1734,” Bulletin du Comité des 
Travaux Historiques et Scientifiques; Section d'histoire et de philologie 1-2 (1907): 107-116. 

45  Aboulqasem ben Ahmed Ezziani [Abi al-Qasim bin Ahmad al-Zayani], Le Maroc de 1631 
a 1812, extrait de Ettordjemdan elmo‘arib ‘an douel Elmachrig ou ‘Lmaghrib, trans. O. Houdas 
(Paris: Leroux, 1886), 31-32. I have left this spelling on the assumption that it is taken from 
the published title. 

46 GG. Moiiette, Histoire des Conquestes de Mouley Archy, Connu Sous le Nom de Roy de Tafilet: 
Et de Mouley Ismaél, ou Seméin son Frere, & Son Successeur a Present Regnant (Paris: Edme 
Coutfrot, 1683), 247-667. Reprint in H. de Castries, ed., Les Sources Inédites de l'Histoire du 
Maroc, 2e série — Dynastie Filalienne, Archives et Bibliothéques de France, Vol. 2 (Paris : E. 
Leroux, 1924). 

47 Essldoui, Kitab, 76. 
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nevertheless Chinguetti is mentioned here, too, raising the same questions. 
Moreover, if Chinguetti is known to the Portuguese navigators as a village in 
the 15th century, the town and the appellation Bilad Singit do not appear until 
the end of the 18th century.*® The information provided by the Marrakesh am- 
bassadors to Venture de Paradis in 1788 only mention Ginni (Djenné), Rewan 
(Arawan), Tissit (Tichit), and Wedan (Ouadane) to the west of Tounbouctou.*? 
It is unlikely that one century earlier Chinguetti would have been mentioned 
alone, without reference to the nearby locality of Ouadane, which arguably 
was much more important. 

Furthermore, the expeditions of the ruler of Marrakesh to the Sous region 
show the extent to which, at that time, the nearest southern regions were still 
beyond his reach. The zawiya of Ilig in Tazarwalt even dared to expel the repre- 
sentative of the sultan around 1630 and then monopolised the gold trade from 
the Sudan via Aqqa and the commercial relations with European powers in 
Agadir. In 1670, Mulay al-Ragid destroyed this zawiya, but troubles did not end 
until 1706. And it was not until 1709 that Mulay Isma‘ll re-opened relations with 
Timbuktu by sending an emissary.°° Given all this, it is unclear how Marrakesh 
could have extended its power over this unstable region and conquered areas 
even further away. 

These chroniclers agree on the year 1678 (1089 H.),°! corresponding to the 
period (1677-1680) when Moiiette, the French slave integrated in the Mahzan 
army, describes the conquest of Sous by a rival's nephew who ‘wanted to turn 
his weapons toward Sudan’ under the influence of the Wlad Dlaym of ‘the prov- 
ince of Tagazel’5? These events, reported in the account of a contemporary 
observer, raise questions concerning the sultan’s alleged desire to conquer the 
western Saharan region, whereas the sultan’s nephew increasingly searched for 
allies and resources hoping to take the throne.®? 


48 Ould Cheikh, “Nomadisme,’ 120, n. 98-9. 

49  J.M. Venture de Paradis, “Itinéraires de l'Afrique septentrionale,” in Société de Géographie, 
Recueil de Voyages et de Mémoires 7, no. 1 (Paris: Arthus Bertrand, 1844) : 227-228. 

50 Michel Abitbol, Tombouctou et les Arma; De la Conquéte Marocaine du Soudan Nigérien en 
1591 a l'Hégémonie de l'Empire Peul du Macina en 1853 (Paris: Maisonneuve et Larose, 1979), 
197-199. 

51 ~~ According to Twayral-Janna’s chronicler quoted by Modat (“Portugais,” 561, n. 1), if it is 
one and the same event, the date might be quite different: ‘in 1075, entrance of Haiba and 
Moulai Smaliee. The latter break Adaghzagh. This year corresponds with 1665/66, long 
before the accession to the throne of mulay Isma‘ll. Furthermore, this location that Modat 
places near Tichit is unknown to me. 

52 Moitette, Histoire, 302-303. 

53 This seems to be in line with Ibn Khaldin’s theory that accession to power in the Maghrib 
can only happen through the support of the nomads, whose vivacity contrasts markedly 
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5 The Enigmatic Expedition of ‘Tagazel’ 


According to Moiitte, at some point between 1677 and 1680,* the Wlad Dlaym 
reached out to Mulay Ahmad ibn Muhriz, the nephew and rival of Mulay 
Isma‘ll, seeking his help against ‘their black suzerain’: 


In this time Mouley Hamet did not remain idle: he had designs on the 
Kingdom of Maroc [i. e. Kingdom of Marrakesh]; but having learned from 
the spies he had sent there about the scarcity of food in this kingdom and 
in all of the states of his uncle, which was a consequence of the drought, 
he wanted to turn his weapons toward Sudan, where there was a great 
Arab people called Oiilets de Line in the province of Tagazel, subject of 
the King of the Blacks. These Arabs had sent out for him and committed 
themselves to support him in the conquest of the city [Tagazel] and the 
entire province. They let it be understood that it would be easy to become 
the master due to the remoteness of the King of Sudan, who had left to 
wage war in person against the one of Senegal.®® 


It has been impossible to locate this city or region, since ‘Tagazel’ is an unknown 
location (see Figure 6.2). Renou connected this passage with a text by Chénier 
that summarises this information and mentions the city of ‘Tagaret. Unsure 
about the pronunciation of this name, Renou thought that it could be a city 
‘in one of the oases that belong to this tribe, the Wlad Dlaym.5® But no known 
toponym comes close to ‘Tagazel. This might be a reference to a temporary 
conquest of the salt pan of Taghaza (Tagaza), but this hypothesis seems un- 
likely since Taghaza’s importance would have substantially decreased after the 


with the decadence of the city-dwellers. Note that this author does not mention the Wlad 
Dlaym. 

54 Inthe narrative of Isma‘ll’s reign, this text falls under the year 1680. But since the sentence 
begins with ‘Mouley Hamet during this time’..., it refers to a previous mention of Mouley 
Hamet that refers to his conquest of Sous in 1677. This last date is the one that Maurita- 
nian tradition retained for the fall of the theocracy founded by Nasir al-Din in the conflict 
named Sarr Bubba. 

55  Moitette, Histoire, 302-303. ‘King of Senegal’ must refer to a prince of the Aznaga, because 
at this time the river was known as Niger or Nile. Authority must have been in the hands 
of a black African, as seems to have been the case before and after. This passage refers 
probably to an unknown episode of Sarr Bubba. 

56 Emilien Renou, Description Géographique de l’Empire de Maroc (Exploration Scientifique 
de l’Algérie Pendant les Années 1840, 1841, 1842: Sciences Historiques et Géographiques VIII) 
(Paris: Imprimerie Royale, 1846), 181; Louis de Chénier, Recherches Historiques sur les 
Maures et Histoire de l'Empire de Maroc,Vol. 3 (Paris: Imprimerie Polytype, 1787), 398. 
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FIGURE 6.2 Detail of Carte de la Barbarie, de la Nigritie, et de la Guinée, map made by Guil- 
laume de I'Isle of the Academie royale des sciences, first geographer of the king, 
C. Inselin sculpsit, 1707. Duleim (Dulein of Leo Africanus?) and Oiilets de Line of 
Moiiette 


16th century and the beginning of the exploitation of the salt of Taoudenni,5” 
as proven by the fact that the Timbuktu Chronicles do not even mention it. 
Furthermore, we learn from Moiiette’s account that this walled town was sepa- 
rated from Morocco by deadly deserts, but that its surroundings were not un- 
inhabited, which does not correspond to the situation of Taghaza.°® And there 
is also no reference at all to salt, the raison d’étre of Taghaza. 

Another possibility is that the third consonant — if indeed this name was 
written down in Arabic — is neither a zayn (;), nora ra (,), but a nun (.,) and that 
the reference is to Tagant (Taganat). But such a conquest of a Sudanic king- 
dom would raise questions about what we think we know about the history 
of this region and we lack substantiating evidence in the sources — not even a 


57. That leads Abitbol (Tombouctou, 108, n. 11) to identify Tagazel with Taoudenni without a 
convincing argument. De Castries (Sources, 135, n. 3) recognises there the old Taghaza. 

58  Moiiette, Histoire, 304-309. The city will be taken by the Moroccans who have firearms 
whereas troops from the Sudan only have arrows. The booty consisted of gold powder, 
ivory and slaves, and the city was returned to its ruler against payment of ransom. 
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mention in the main Saharan chronicles. Therefore we shall only retain from 
this discussion is that Mulay Ahmad assisted the Wlad Dlaym throught in what 
region remains unspecified.59 

Ultimately, it probably was not Mulay Isma‘ll but his nephew Mulay Ahmad 
ibn Muhriz who organised an armed incursion against Trab Singit, and maybe 
all the way to Tagant (if this identification were confirmed). The delegation of 
the southern gaba@il would be linked to Mulay Ahmad’s expedition, too. Per- 
haps they were meant to reach him, even though his role is minimised by the 
Moroccan chroniclers whose main concern was to flatter Mulay Isma‘ll legiti- 
mated by time, not his unfortunate competitor who faded into oblivion.® It 
may therefore be hypothesised that the appearance of the Wlad Dlaym in a 
warrior role near Tiris at the end of the 17th century must have resulted from 
their alliance with Mulay Ahmad’s party in his attempt to conquer the Mar- 
rakesh throne. Therefore, it must have been in order to neutralise their power 
that they were later given lands in this region®! and that they were used as 
auxiliary troops of the Mahzan. 


6 Conclusion 


This reassessment of supposed events taking place in the modern era in the 
western Sahara allowed me to question interpretations previously taken at 
face value: the expedition of Mulay Isma‘ll to Chinguetti, the early settlement 
of the Wlad Dlaym near the Atlantic ocean, and even the arguments about 
their alleged affiliation to the Arab nomads imagined as the ‘natural’ rulers of 
Berber populations. In early sections, I discussed how these dominant narra- 
tives must have taken shape. What remains unexplained is why, from before 
the time of Leo Africanus, the Wlad Dlaym were considered ‘Arabs’ when the 
sources suggest a mixed identity and a changing social status. 

We are reminded of Moraes Farias’ brilliant discussion of the Almoravids’ 
literalist reading of the Qur’an, in particular regarding their combat techniques 
and the initial concept of ribat: this politico-religious movement coming from 


59 De Castries even thinks that the whole expedition is an invention of one of Moiiette's 
informants (Sources, 137, n. 1). 

60 Mulay Ahmad ibn Muhriz died in October 1685 (Esslaoui, Kitab, 91). 

61 On this Maghrebi practice, see Elise Voguet, “Dissidence Affirmée ou Rejet Codifié de 
la Umma; Badawi et ‘arab dans les NawAazil Mazina,” Alfa, Maghreb et Sciences Sociales 
(2006) : 152. 
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the western Sahara imitating facts described in the Holy Book.® In a similar 
vein, we should question sources qualifying the Wlad Dlaym (or other groups) 
as ‘arab at the time of Leo Africanus. Emphasising a nomadic warrior function 
as in contemporary hassantya and implied in the Quran, these sources place 
those designated as ‘arab’ in relation with the inhabitants of Medina and Mec- 
ca.63 Leo Africanus did not necessarily intentionally attribute this meaning to 
this term,®* but it is probable that in the Sahara more generally the term ‘arab 
continued to be used with its original Qur’anic meaning. If this is the case, 
characterising the Wlad Dlaym as ‘arab, rather than attributing this term a ge- 
nealogical, racial, ethnic, or even linguistic meaning, was a way of emphasising 
the nomadic warrior ethos and habit of disrupting settled groups. By contrast, 
designating groups who challenged colonial supremacy as ‘arab, meant that 
colonial authors reproduced their racialised representations of indigenous 
populations.® For colonial administrators, characterising ‘arab as fierce war- 
riors was not just simple paraphrasing as it does for Mauritanians. According 


62 Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias “The Almoravids: Some Questions Concerning the 
Character of the Movement during its Periods of Closest Contact with the Western Su- 
dan,” Bulletin de ('IFAN 39-B (1967), 3-4. 

63 At this time the word ‘arab does not designate an ethnic group, rather a nomadic lifestyle, 
even though the ethnic conception of this term appears in the adjective, which refers to 
the language: ‘Though there is no word for “Arabs” in the Qur'an and the form al-a‘ab, 
which does occur in some latter passages, means the nomadic tribes as distinct from the 
Medinans and other town-dwellers, the conception of “Arabs” as a separate ethnological 
or cultural unit is implicit in the use of the word “Arabic.” (W.M. Watt, Muhammad at 
Medina, (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1956), 143). For Jacques Berque (“Les Hilaliens Repentis 
ou l’Algérie Rurale au XVe siécle, d’Aprés un Manuscrit Jurisprudentiel,’ Annales ESC 25e 
année (1970): 5), the supposed lack of piety among North African Bedouins resembled 
Berber paganism, especially the heterodox bdadwa. Yet, to my knowledge, it is the word 
‘arab, which is used in this sense and not badw. 

64 In the legal writings produced between Tlemcen and Tunis in xv century (Nawazil 
Mazina), the word refers sometimes to Hilalian gabail, but mostly to nomads beyond 
jurisdiction and generally to predators, regardless of their language (Voguet, “Dissidence,” 
149-150, see also Berque, “Les Hilaliens,” 1351). In the current state of research, it is impos- 
sible to establish with any certainty the date of the appearance of the meaning of ‘arab to 
signal ethnicity. The meaning that Leo attributes to this term is unclear — sometimes he 
seems to use it to refer to the language, other times to the genealogy, or to the wandering 
and warlike lifestyle of the tribes. 

65 Onasimilar bias in the characterisation of Haratin groups, see Benjamin Acloque, “Em- 
barras de Administration Coloniale: la Question de l’Esclavage au Début du XXe siécle en 
Mauritanie,” in Mariella Villasante de Beauvais, ed., Groupes Serviles au Sahara: Approche 
Comparative a Partir du Cas des Arabophones de Mauritanie (Paris: Editions du cnrs, 
2000), 105-110. It should be noted that, unlike the evolutionary theories focused around 
the image of a ‘barbarian’ and feudal society, these discourses by outsiders who never 
played a role in the administration of Mauritania did not have a major influence. 
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to this racialised logic, ‘nature’ determined the ontological characteristics of 
Saharan peoples who were then not subject to historical forces. 

The European observers of the time, thus, did not understand the migra- 
tions and status transformations of Saharan groups as historical processes, 
but interpreted them according to pre-established racial criteria. They were 
concerned less with achieving accurate historical reconstructions than with 
reasserting their vision of the world. In doing so, they chose to interpret indige- 
nous genealogical discourses in ways supporting their own rationales. Nobility 
was portrayed as dependent on ancestry and heritage; and the Wlad Dlaym’s 
political prominence along the Saharan coast — an outcome of circumstantial 
alliances that had taken shape only in the two previous centuries (18th and 
1gth) — was declared established in an immemorial past. Different ideologies 
supported the same fragile and never really tested hypotheses. 
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CHAPTER 7 


The Almoravids and As‘arism: Regarding the Work 
of al-Muradi al-Hadrami 


Abdel Wedoud Ould-Cheikh 


In an interview given to Bertrand Hirsch of the Centre de Recherches Africaines 
of the University of Paris in January 2005, P.F. de Moraes Farias discussed as- 
pects of his unlikely intellectual journey. Published under the title ‘A historian 
between three worlds’, P.F. de Moraes Farias gave some insights into what it 
was that led a young doctor from Bahia to the University of Accra, where he 
produced one of the most original written works on the Almoravid movement 
in its Saharan phase. Instead of throwing himself into the search for the Yoru- 
ba roots of the Afro-Brazilian culture which he had already started to become 
concerned with, as might have been expected, the young student of Thomas 
Hodgkin chose to orient himself towards the relations between West Africa 
and the Iberian peninsula through the Almoravids, the first unifiers of a vast 
empire (fl. 1050-1150) which extended from the banks of the Senegal River to 
the Pyrenees. Moraes Farias explained that his goal had been ‘to seize a dif- 
ferent way of inserting Africa into universal history’! at a moment where the 
power relations and hegemonies relating Africa to Europe were very far — and 
indeed one might say contrary to — what they would become several centuries 
later. In his own style, with great finesse and erudition, Moraes Farias gave a 
hint already in this first work on the Almoravids (1967) of the tranquil subver- 
siveness which he would show in its full measure only 40 years or so later, when 
he published Arabic Medieval Inscriptions from the Republic of Mali (2003). 
Moraes Farias’s pioneering contribution to the Saharan origins of the Al- 
moravid movement brought to light also one of the mythical dimensions of the 
accounts which relate these events. He showed in this article that the ribat (for- 
tress) which the eponymous name al-murabitun ‘Almoravids’ referred to — and 
which had been interpreted as meaning ‘peoples of the ribat’ — did not refer to 
the Island of Tidra which Mauritanian traditions had previously proposed. An 
archaeological survey conducted by 1FAN (Dakar) in 1966, and which Moraes 
Farias participated in, had established that in fact there were absolutely no 


1 Bertrand Hirsch, “Un Historien Entre Trois Mondes’, Afrique et Histoire 2, no. 4 (2005): 
177-187, 177. 
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traces of fortification on this island. Moraes Farias suggested instead that the 
name al-murabitun needed to be read in relation to the consonant roots RBT, 
which referred rather to a defence of the frontiers of Islam. 

Beyond all this, the young Moraes Farias’s article regarding these Sahelian 
jihadists also brought a decisive new contribution to the knowledge of the 
sources regarding the Almoravid movement, shedding light on the biographies 
of their leaders. Among these figures a personality where the details are so 
scanty that he has become at once and the same time historical and mythical — 
al-Muradi al-Hadrami. Local Mauritanian traditions published by Moraes 
Farias (1967) present him as a Sarif: large numbers of miracles are attributed 
to him, and in the statutory strategies of self-legitimation, various different 
groups claim to be genealogically descended from him.” In complete contrast 
to such hagiographies, the historical figure was portrayed by Moraes Farias: 
originating from the Murad tribe of Hadramawt, a ‘rationalising’ theological 
thinker, an adept of the AS‘ari-influenced “lm al-kalam, linking his Almoravid 
‘sponsors’ with this strain of thought in spite of the ambiguous relation he had 
to them, a relation built of allegiance and suspicion at one and the same time. 
Moraes Farias returned to the subject of the Almoravids in a text of 1999. 

As a means of extending the interest which he had developed for these Sa- 
helian preachers, and his mention of al-Muradi, in this chapter I propose to 
return to this historical figure in more depth. A reappraisal of the texts which 
have been located since that distant article of 1967 — especially al-Muradi’s 
A‘ani profession of faith, which has recently appeared — gives us the opportu- 
nity to develop a closer appreciation of him. I will offer in the first place a brief 
discussion of AS‘arism, before presenting al-Muradi and his work. I will return 
in conclusion to the opposition of myth and history which runs right through 
the work of Moraes Farias, and which is remarkably embodied by the Saharan 
Janus-like figure, who is our main focus in this chapter. 


1 AS‘arism 


For the sake of convenience, I will group together a wide group of thinkers 
under this label. This was already the strategy of the old heresiographical 


2 Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “The Almoravids: Some Questions Concerning the Charac- 
ter of the Movement During its Period of closest Contact with the Western Sudan’, Bulletin. 
IFAN, série B, 29, no. 3-4 (1967): 794-878. 
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treatises,? and will enable us to look at a broad range of individuals (al-As‘ari 
himself, Ibn Fawrak, al-Baqillani, al-Guwaini, al-Isfar#ini, al-Gazali, etc.) who, 
in spite of the range of their views on certain issues, recognised themselves 
and each other as essentially followers of the teachings of Abt al-Hasan al- 
As‘ari (m. 324/935-6). 

Al-AS‘ari came originally from Basra, Iraq. In his presentation of this theo- 
logian, al-Qadi ‘Iyyad (d. 544/1149-50) — whom we shall meet again — stated 
that al-AS‘ari was a Malikite,* and insisted very firmly on his opposition to the 
Muttazilites. In spite of having been under their wing for more than twenty 
years,° he had eventually abandoned these ‘rationalists’ of Islam to make him- 
self instead the champion of a tradition which, nevertheless, made some use 
of the Mu‘tazilite approach in their arguments.® 

‘Tyyad says this of al-AS‘ari: 


He published as afl al-sunna his works, and developed sustained 
arguments to support them (agama al-hugag ‘ala itbat al-sunna). He de- 
fended that which these impious innovators had rejected (ma nafah ahl 
al-bida‘) regarding the attributes of God (min sifat Allah ta‘ala), His vision 
(ru’yatih), the eternity of His word (gidam kalamih), His omnipotence 
(qudratih), and the additions brought by tradition (wmur al-sama‘) re- 
lated to the Bridge (al-sirat), Balance (al-mizan), Intercession (al-Safa‘a), 
the Basin (al-hawd), and the test of the tomb (fitnat al-qabr), all of which 
had been rejected by the Mu‘tazilites. He defended too other aspects of 
the positions of the ahl al-sunna wa-al-hadit. He developed clear proofs 
of these positions (agama al-hugag al-wadiha ‘alaiha), derived from 


3 That of al-A8‘ari himself — Maqalat al-islamiyin -, that of al-Sahrastani — al-Milal wa-al-nihal -, 
etc. 

4 A.al-F Tyyad, Tartib al-madarik wa-taqrib al-masalik li-maifat alam madhab Malik (Rabat: 
Ministére des Awgaf et des Affaires Islamiques, 1983), V, 24-30. 

5 Daniel Gimaret, La Doctrine dal-Asari (Paris: Cerf, 1990), 22. 

6 ‘Iyyad recounts (Madarik, v, 28-29), following ‘Abd Allah al-Azdi, the ‘vision’ that al-As‘ari 
had of the Prophet which counselled him to leave the Mu‘tazilites without abandoning their 
mode of reasoning, and to put himself at the service of the ahl al-sunna. Indications ad- 
vanced by Montgomery Watt in the article “AS‘ari’, in EI,, 1, 715-716. ‘Iyyad (V, 26), also evokes 
the vigorous denunciation of al-As‘ari and his school by Ibn Hazm of Cordoba (d. 456/1064) 
in his al-Nasa@’ih al-munaggiya min al-fada’ih al-muhziya, while Moraes Farias has suggested 
an interesting rapproachement between the opinions of this theologian from Cérdoba and 
those of the first preacher of the Almoravids, ‘Abd Allah b. Yasin (m. 451/1059) — see Paulo 
Fernando de Moraes Farias, “A propos de la légitimité du pouvoir et de la propriété en Afrique 
et al.-Andalus: des prétendues ‘étranges doctrines’ d’Ibn Yasin comparées a Risalat al-talhis li- 
wuguh al-tahlis d’Ibn Hazm’, Actes du Colloque International sur le Mouvement Almoravide, 
Nouakchott 14-17 11996, in Masadir 2 (1999) : 65-82. 
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the Book [Quran] and from the sunna, as well as through clear rational 
proofs (wa al-dala’il al-wadiha al-‘aqliya). He refuted the confused argu- 
ments of the innovators and their followers among the atheists and the 
Shi‘ites (wa-dafa‘a subah al-mubtadi‘a wa-man ba‘dihim min al-mulhida 
wa-al-rafida). He devoted long tracts to these subjects, which were of 
great service to the wmma. He conducted these polemics against the 
Muttazilites (nazara al-mu‘tazila), and gave himself entirely to this end 
(wa-kana yaqsiduhum bi-nafsihi li-al-munazara) (V, 24). 


‘Tyyad adds that his Sunni followers, who became more and more numerous, 
were called AS‘arites, after him, where previously their Mu‘tazilite opponents 
had called them al-mutabbita (‘the affirmers’), since they affirmed that which 
the Mu tazilites rejected. (v, 25). 

This account deals in fact with some of the aspects developed by al-AS‘ari in 
his work, and then expounded by his principal followers, especially in Maqalat 
al-Saih Abi al-Hasan al-Asari of Ibn Farak (m. 406/1015-6). To judge from the 
important monograph devoted to him by Daniel Gimaret in 1990, this was a 
veritable philosophical system, embracing and integrating the totality of the 
‘big’ questions about the material world, metaphysics, moral and political 
philosophies — all the big questions debated in educated Muslim circles at the 
time of al-As‘ari. These interrogations related to the natural world derived in 
the first place from al-AS‘ar’’s creationist view of the universe, but were at the 
same time influenced through the Mu tazilites by the old debates that were be- 
ing reworked by Muslim theologians. What is the nature of the ‘primary mat- 
ter’ of the universe? Does it have as a starting point some unique substance, 
or rather a plurality of sources? What place do opposites have in this (rare and 
many, full and empty, being and non-being, high and law, before and after...)? 
For al-AS‘ari the architecture of the universe was entirely created by God. This 
rested on a plurality of ‘substances’ (gawahir) which could be affected by 
transformations he called ‘accidents’ (a‘rad).’ The substances themselves were 
composed of indivisible particles which are the ‘atoms’ (agza@’, sg. Guz’). 

This vision of the make-up of the world proposed by AS‘arism depends on 
a theory of knowledge, a definition of both knowledge (‘/m) and ‘rational’ 
inquiry (al-nazar), with the heart (al-qalb) as a starting point of everything.® 


7 The concepts of ‘substance’, ‘accident’, ‘genre’ (gins), ‘opposite’ (didd), etc., all without doubt 
owe something to the Aristotelian architecture of the universe. See William David Ross, Aris- 
totle (Paris, New York: Gordon & Breach, 1971), 89-93. 

8 A.B. al-Bagillani, al-Insaf ftma yagibu iiqaduhu wa la yaguzu al-gahlu bihi (Cairo: al-Maktaba 
al-Atariya li-al-Turat, 2000), 14-15. 
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The noetic process as envisaged by al-ASs‘ari offers a significant role to the sen- 
sory organs, and to what can be called ‘the immediate objects of conscious- 
ness’, without forgetting too the role of knowledge produced and transmitted 
by these objects. ‘All knowledge (al-‘ultim kulluha) is acquired in one of three 
ways (tudrak min talatat awguh): through sensibility (al-hass), transmission 
(al-habar) and by rational inquiry (al-nagar), Ibn Furak writes.° 

On the basis of his ‘physics’ and his ‘theory of knowledge’, AS‘arism devel- 
oped a certain number of positions through which it distinguished itself from 
other schools of theological thought in Islam (al-As‘an, Maqalat, 1, 290-297; 
Ibn Furak). 

On the question of human responsibility and the capacity (qudra) of hu- 
man beings to engender their own acts, al-AS‘ari and his followers hold fast to 
a capacity ‘delegated’ by Allah, the Only true originator of their acts. This is the 
theory of kasb (‘acquisition’).!° 

Among the subjects debated by AS‘arism figure proofs for the existence and 
the main attributes of God. The principal proof for the existence of the God was 
seen to reside in the necessity of a Creator, of an ‘instigator’ (muhdit), through 
every substance that has been ‘instigated’ (muhdata)." The divine attributes 
are distinguished between ‘essential characteristics’ and ‘essential attributes, 
derived from a grammatical background.!2 Among the ‘essential character- 
istics of God, the As‘arites highlighted Eternity (qidam), incomparability (la 
yusbihuhu sai’), Unity (wihdaniyya), absence of a corporeal nature (Laisa bi- 
gism), and the fact that God provides the conditions for God’s own existence 
(q@im bi-nafsihi). As for the ‘essential attributes’, the AS‘arites named eight: 
power (qudra), knowledge (‘lm), life (hayat), will (irada), hearing (sama), 
sight (basar), the word (kalam) and endurance (baqa@’). 

A difference with the Mu tazilites was that AS‘arism holds that God is visible 
to humankind, and that this vision of God is part of the recompense to the be- 
lievers in the Afterlife, with ‘miscreants’ (non-believers) having been deprived 
of this privilege. While the Mu‘tazilites opted for a metaphorical interpreta- 
tion of the Qur’anic expressions ‘hand of God’, ‘face of God’, and of the ‘session 
on the Throne (al- ars)’, etc., the AS‘arites take them literally, forbidding them- 
selves to inquire any further as to what they might mean for an entity — God — 
that has been declared without corporeality. 


9 M. Ibn Fawrak (m. 406), Maqalat al-Saih Abi al-Hasan al-Aari (Cairo: Maktabat al-Taqafa 
al-Diniya, 2006), 14. 

10 ~=M.b.‘A.al-K. al-Sahrastani, al-Milal wa-al-nihal (Beirut: Dar al-Ma‘rifa, 1982), Vol. 1, 97. 

11 Derived from the modern but adequate French translation of Gimaret, La Doctrine, 219. 

12 Gimaret, La Doctrine, 247-289. 
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Another major controversy which opposed al-ASari to his former teacher, 
the Mu‘tazilite al-Gubba’i was that he held that the Qur’an was an ‘uncreated 
word’ of God, where for al-Gubba’i it was the word of God.!3 The AS<arites also 
interpreted the essential traits of Muslim eschatology literally (the Basin, the 
Scales, the Bridge...), and, unlike the disciples of al-Gubba’, believed in the 
intercession (Safa‘a) of the Prophet on the Day of Last Judgment. 

As‘arism holds that it is through the divine message that certain key aspects 
of Islamic teachings are transmitted, since they are not founded on reason: 
good and evil, and the nature of recompense and punishment that are asso- 
ciated with them. The authenticity of the mission of the prophets and their 
impeccability (‘isma) are attested to by the probatory miracles (mu Gizat, sg. 
Mu Giza). They give some examples of these for Muhammad, of which the first 
is the ‘inimitability’ (Gaz) of the Quranic text.!4 

One of the consequences of their conception of faith is a major difference 
between the AS‘arites and some sectors of Harigism, for whom the ‘great sin- 
ner’ (fasiq) is assimilated among the ‘unbelievers’ (Aafirin); and also with the 
Muttazilites, who would give the fasiq an ‘intermediary status’ (al-manzila bain 
al-manzilatain) between the believer and the unbeliever. For the Mu tazilites, 
therefore, this is regarding Muslims who will be punished in the Afterlife ac- 
cording to the extent of their sins, but who deserve here on earth to be treated 
as Muslims (in questions of marriage exchange, inheritance, ritual slaughter 
etc.). 

Moving on to the teachings regarding the law, AS‘arism recognises four 
essential foundations for Muslim law: the Qur'an, authenticated hadit, the 
universal consensus of the umma (igma‘), and the individual effort at interpre- 
tation (igtihad) founded on ratiocination through analogy (qiyyas). AS‘arism 
declares that the institution of a ruler (imam) of the ‘Muslim nation’ (umma) is 
a collective obligation (fard kifaya), in which the rules are defined in continu- 
ity with the most recent practices of the Caliphate (even as a monarchy), and 
in accordance with the designations of the four first caliphs ‘rightly guided’ 
(al-rasidun). 

These are, painted with a very broad brush, the essential ideas defended 
by al-AS‘ari and his spiritual followers. The position is marked above all by a 
concern to respect the essential elements of the dogma, in keeping with what 
the majority tradition (sunna) of the Muslim community desire. One can also 
see there some traces of the desire for ‘reasoned argument, which al-AS‘ari's 
former Mu tazilite teachers imparted. And it is certainly at least in part the fear 


13 al-Baqillani, al-Insaf, 68. 
14 Ibid., 59-6o. 
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of any ‘excessive’ intrusion of reason into religious matters that is at the root 
of the Almoravid reticence to approve the framework of ratiocination within 
AS‘arism, the “lm al-kalam. Indeed, the relations between the Almoravid intel- 
ligentsia and its AS‘arite inheritance seem to have been marked by a strong 
ambivalence. 

The ‘master’ situated by the majority of the sources!> at the pinnacle of 
the spiritual inheritance of the Almoravids, Aba ‘Imran al-Fasi al-Gafgumi al- 
Zanati (d. 430/1038—9), had indeed received direct teachings from al-Baqillani 
(d. 403/1012—13),!6 the main disciple and champion of al-AS‘ari.!” There is also 
a well-known story that holds that Abt ‘Imran wrote to Waggag b. Zalw al- 
Lamti!® — labelled his ‘disciple’? (min al-ahidin ‘anhu) by Ibn Haldin — to 
ask him to produce a scholar capable of teaching the true faith to future Al- 
moravids. And it is known that Waggag’s choice fell upon ‘Abd Allah b. Yasin 
(d. 451/10592°), whose apparently decisive role in the successful emergence of 
the armed preaching of the Almoravids is also apparent. Al-Qadi ‘Iyyad holds 
too that Ibn Yasin — to whom he offers all the virtues — was also a disciple of 
Waggag.?! 

There is therefore a fairly clear AS‘arite chain of transmission for the initial 
spiritual direction of the Almoravids, running from al-Baqillani to Ibn Yasin, 
passing via Abu ‘Imran and Waggag. We can also note, moreover, that al-Qadi 


15 ~~ ‘Iyyad, Madarik, v1, 243-252; Collectif, Abu Imran al-Fast (t. 430), hafiz al-madhab al- 
malikt (Rabat: Dar al-Aman li-al-Nasr wa-al-Tawzi,, 2009), especially pp. 19-78. The author 
of this contribution, ‘Abd al-Hadi Hammaytu, argues that Abt ‘Imran had a ‘unifying’ 
political agenda, which probably reads too much into the scanty sources which he cites. 

16 ~— ‘Tyyad, Madarik, vit, dedicates to him his longest discussion here, pp. 44—70; Ibn Farhun, 
al-Dibag, 267-268; McCarthy in EI,, 1, 988. 

17 ~~ ‘Tyyad, Madarik, vi1, 244 

18 Founder of a Quranic school that he called dar al-murabitin, he is cited by al-Tadili 
(89-90) as a miracle-worker, especially for being able to bring rain, for example when a 
delegation from Masmida came to ask him to do so. See Y. al-Tadili, al-Tasawwuf ila rigal 
al-tasawwuf (Rabat: Université Muhammad V, 1984). 

1g ‘A. al-R Ibn Haldtn, Tarth Ibn Haldun (Beirut: Mwassasat al-A‘lami li-al-Matbu‘t, 1971), 
182. al-Bakri (p. 165), who seems to have inspired him, merely describes a ‘meeting’ (qad 
lagiyani, Abi ‘Imran would have said) between Abi ‘Imran and Waggag; see A. ‘U. al- 
Baki, Description de lAfrique Septentrionale (al-Mugrib ft dikr bilad Ifriqiya wa-al-Magrib) 
(Paris: Maisonneuve, 1965). al-Tadili, al-Tasawwuf (89) gives Waggag as a ‘disciple’ (ahada 
‘an Abt Imran) of the master from Kairwan, while the anonymous author of al-Hulal (20) 
is content with merely describing ‘reciprocal exchanges’ (kdnat bainahuma qira‘a wa 
marifa) between Waggag and Abu ‘Imran. 

20 The date given by Ibn Haldin, v1, 184 and by Ibn ‘dari, Iv, 16 — see Ibn ‘dari al-M, al- 
Bayan al-mugrib fi ahbar al-Andalus wa-al-Magrib (Beirut: Dar al-Taqafa, 1983). 

21 kana awwalan min talabati Waggag b. Zalw al-lamti, Madarik, v111, 81. 
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‘Tyyad, without doubt the most notable figure among the Almoravid intelligen- 
tsia, shows clear signs of A8‘arite influence, as the Tarif dedicated to him by his 
son Muhammad?? attests, and as he himself indicates when he affirms in his 
Gunya?? that he studied the A¥‘arite kalam with Yasuf b. Missa al-Kalbi al-Darir. 
It is indeed precisely with this Yusuf — presented here as an AS‘arite follower 
and scholar of the kalam?* — that ‘Iyyad said that he had studied the works of 
al-Muradi al-Hadrami; and it will be recalled that al-Muradi al-Hadrami is the 
other figure in Almoravid AS‘arism, which will be discussed in the second part 
of this chapter. 

On one side therefore, the spiritual leaders and inspirers of the Almoravid 
movement have a clear affinity with AS‘arism, but at the same time this alle- 
giance is tempered or even counterbalanced by their aversion to anything that 
might resemble ‘philosophy’”® and also by their distrust of the mystical and 
millenarian currents, which they might have been thought to resemble during 
the initial phase of their enterprise.26 Probably driven by a desire for a reverse 
alliance against the Si‘ites and Harigites of the Maghreb, the Almoravids in- 
stead declared their allegiance to the distant Caliphate of Baghdad; and it was 
from Baghdad that they received, if one is to believe Ibn Haldtn (Tarih, vi, 187), 
a fatwa from al-Gazali (d. 505/111) and from al-Turtusi (d. 520/1126) — possibly 
at the instigation of the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Mustansir himself. 


22 Cited by Muhammad Tawit al-Tangi in his introduction to the first volume of the Madarik, 
page z. al-Tangi wrote in the same introduction (page /) : ‘The repeated recourse (ihtigag 
mutakarrir), in al-Sifa’, to the arguments of Abii al-Hasan al-A¥‘ari, of al-Qadi Abi Bakr 
al-Baqillani, of Abu Bakr b. Furak and of Abt al-Ma‘ali Imam al-Haramain al-Guwaini, 
establishes (yutbitu) the closeness of his [‘Iyyad’s] link to the AS‘arite doctrine and his 
knowledge of their works in the domain of belief. His presentation of al-Baqillani and 
of Abu Bakr b. Furak, when saying “among our scholarly authorities” (min aimmatina) 
shows that he adheres to the AS‘arite doctrine’. 

23 A.al-F. ‘Iyyad, al-Gunya. Fihrist Suyith al-Qadi Tyyad (Beirut: Dar al-Garb al-Islami, 1982), 
227. 

24 kana min al-mustagilin bi-tlm al-kalam ‘ala madhab al-asariya, ‘Iyyad writes in notice 97 
of his Gunya (p. 227) devoted to Yusuf. 

25 Those among the scholars who risked expressing an interest in philosophy had to hide 
themselves, because of the threats directed towards them, even when they occupied 
powerful positions such as the Vizier of ‘Ali b. Yusuf, Malik b. Wahib, reports M. M. ‘A. 
Ibn Bayya, A., al-Atar al-siyasi li-al-‘ulam@ ft ‘asr al-murabitin (Jeddah: Dar al-Andalus 
al-Hadra’, Dar Ibn Hazm, 2000), 121, referring to Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a, ‘Uyun al-anba ft tabaqat 
al-atibba (Beirut, publisher ? 1965), 515. 

26 = In Yb. 1. Ibn Abi Zar‘, al-Anis al-Mutrib bi-rawd al-qirtas ft ahbar muluk al-Magrib wa-tarth 
madinat Fas (Rabat: Dar al-Mansi li-al-Tiba‘ wa-al-Naér, 1972), 132. Ibn Abi Zar‘ qualifies 
‘Abd Allah b. Yasin as ‘mahdi of the Almoravids’ (mahdi al-murabitin). 
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These rulings were critical to the history of the Almoravid movement. They 
legitimated and encouraged their intervention against the muluk al-tawa’if of 
al-Andalus, especially at the request of the ‘Abbadids of Seville. The somewhat 
minatory tone which is attributed to this fatwa may well have derived from the 
dissent which the Almoravids appear to have nourished towards al-Gazali after 
a certain time. Indeed it is possible that the incineration at Cordoba which 
they ordered of the Ihya@’ ‘ulum al-din proceeded from a deeper and more gen- 
eralised hostility towards AS‘arism that had by then developed.?” 

For Muhammad Tawit al-Tangi,?® there can be no doubting the critical at- 
titude of the Maghrebi ‘ulamd@’ towards the master work of al-Gazali. Al-Tanéi 
refers to a passage from the Sifa’ of ‘Iyyad, to argue that this critical approach 
of the Almoravids, and of ‘Iyyad himself, proceeded from a type of misguided 
loyalty to the AS‘arite credo. For him, they did not excuse his negative attitude 
to ‘Islamic sciences’, with the exception of the tasawwuf. They moreover re- 
proached him for the emphasis he gave to the ‘sciences of premonition’ (‘ulum 
al-mukaSafa), the conclusions he drew from this, and the juridical framework 
he built thereon. 

One contemporary Salafist approach affirms that the Almoravid followers, 
through their loathing of everything that might resemble philosophy, decided 
to ‘resolve to stigmatise (taqbih) the ‘lm al-kalam and (to inspire themselves), 
from the aversion which this developed among the salaf, to run away from 
those who adhered to it; to consider it as a blameworthy innovation (bid), 
of which a central part could lead to altering the faith’.29 Ibn Bayya based this 
interpretation on the ‘blindness’ advocated by al-Imam Malik, as reported by 
‘Tyyad, regarding the ‘session’ (istiwa’) of Allah on ‘the Throne’ (al-‘ars). ‘Thus’, 
this author continues, ‘we can observe amir al-muslimin ‘Ali b. Yusuf [b. Tasfin] 
writing ceaselessly to his territorial administrators to insist on the exclusion 
from public space of the “im al-kalam’>° 


27. Of whom one knows that al-Gazali, a disciple of al-Guwaini, was one of the most impor- 
tant figures. 

28 Introduction to volume 1 of the Madarik, yw. 

29 ~—_ Ibn Bayya, al-Atar. 

30 Ibn Bayya, ‘A. A. al-Atar, ug, citing al-Murrakusi, al-Muigib fi talhis ahbar al-Magrib (Ra- 
bat, Publisher? 1978), 225. A different Salafist reading of the history of the Almoravids, 
supported through a quote of Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, taken from his Gami‘ bayan al-ilm wa 
fadlih, and condemning utterly ‘tlm al-kalam, pretends that gad zalla madhab al-salaf 
huwa al-s@id ft ‘ahd al-murabitin — see al-Tiyyib b. ‘Umar, in Baba b. al-Saih Sidiya, Irsad 
al-mugallidin ‘nda ihtilaf al-mugtahidin..., 1997, 56-57. 
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Nevertheless, not everyone among these followers appears to have re- 
nounced all interest in the ‘lm al-kalam, as is shown from a detailed study of 
this strange and multiple figure in the movement, al-Muradi al-Hadrami. 


2 The AS‘arism of al-Muradi al-Hadrami 


We are dealing with a personality who can be describe as truly crepuscular, 
almost Borgesian: his double (even triple) life of AS‘arite savant, counsellor 
of the prince, and ecstatic saint credited by popular traditions of the Islamic 
Sahara with all manner of prodigious miracles, never ceases to be fascinating. 
In this contribution I will not return to discuss the mythical figure attributed 
with a decisive role in the ‘conquest’ of the Adrar and especially that of the 
site of Azugi by folk legends in Mauritania. Nor is this the place to discuss the 
miraculous circumstances surrounding the (re)discovery of his ‘tomb’ by al- 
Imam al-Magdub al-Samsadi, a no less remarkable figure from this region; it 
was al-Samsadi who said, in the middle of the 17th century, that a mysteri- 
ous stranger had given him the mission of ‘writing’ a work which al-Muradi al- 
Hadrami had not had the time to write before his death six centuries earlier.*! 
I will instead concentrate here on what can most clearly be said about this 
scholar from the scanty available historical sources. 

If one excludes a few bittersweet remarks of his contemporary Ibn Bassam 
al-Santarini (d. 543/1148-9) in his al-Dahira fi mahasin ahl al-Gazira (1, 364- 
367), al-Qadi ‘Iyyad constitutes virtually the sole point of departure for knowl- 
edge of the biographical details that can be located surrounding al-Muradi. 
‘Tyyad does not however provide a separate entry for al-Muradi in his monu- 
mental who’s who of the Malikite tradition, al-Madarik. On the other hand, in 
the final section (no. 97) of his Gunya, devoted to one of his teachers, Abi 
al-Haggas Yusuf b. Musa al-Kalbi al-Darir,?? he tells us that this Yusuf owed the 
essence of his learning to al-Muradi al-Hadrami. ‘He was, ‘Iyyad adds speaking 
of Yusuf, imbued with the ‘lm al-kalam in the AS‘arite manner’?3 and the last to 


31 On these aspects and on the Mauritanian site - Azigi — which served them as a base, 
see Abdel Wedoud Ould Cheikh and B. Saison, “Vie(s) et mort(s) d’al-Imam al-Hadrami. 
Autour de la postérité saharienne du mouvement almoravide (XI°-XVII¢ s.)’, Arabica 34 
(1987): 48-79. The much lamented Pierre Bonte developed a more complete analysis of 
the myth of al-Hadrami, in his book (in press), Récits dorigine, especially in Chapter 4. — 
see Pierre Bonte, Récits d’Origine: Contribution a la Connaissance du Passé Ouest Saharien 
(Paris: Kathala, in press). 

32  Gunya, 227. This scholarly authority is also called al-nahwi al-mutakallim.... 

33 kana minal-mustagilin bi-‘tlm al-kalam ‘ala madhab al-asariya. 
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practise it in the Maghreb.*4 ‘Iyyad reports that Yusuf conferred on him a ‘title 
of capacitation’ (igaza) for all the works of al-Muradi, among which he cites 
especially the Kitab al-tagrid.*° In the same report, ‘Iyyad cites some verses of 
al-Muradi, reported by his student Yusuf, where he affirms his adherence to 
the A8‘arite credo of denying any effective capacity (qudra) of people to influ- 
ence their own destiny. Al-Muradi, ‘Iyyad finishes, ‘died at Azki, in the Sahara, 
in 489/1096'36 

Ibn Baskuwal (d. 578/1182-3), by contrast, devoted a separate entry (n° 1326) 
to al-Muradi in his Kitab al-sila (pp. 604-605). He was called, he says, Abu 
Bakr Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Hadrami al-Muradi. He spent some time in 
al-Andalus and taught there (afada ‘anhu ahluha). He was a very ‘vital’ (nabih) 
spirit, he said, ‘an authority in the area of the foundations of religion’ (imam 
fi usul al-din), about which he composed some edifying works. At the same 
time, he is described as an able orator and a poet. Abt al-‘Abbas al-Kinani, 
presents him as from Kairouan (ragul min al-garawtyin), and reports that he 
arrived in Cordoba in 487/1094. ‘al-Qadi Abi al-Fadl [‘Iyyad] has written per- 
sonally to me, Ibn Baskuwal continues, to tell me that he died in the town of 
Azkid [?ZKD] in the Western Sahara, where he was judge (qad2), in 489/1096’.3” 

In the pages devoted to him by Ibn Bassam, much is also made of the liter- 
ary talents of al-Muradi, but equally also of his ambition and his passion.3® 
The author of the al-Dahira suggests that he offered his services to all the kings 
of the tawa’if without much success, before joining the court of ‘Muhammad 
b. Yahya b. ‘Umar’? in the Sahara, where he became the gadi. The anthologist 
writes that he had hoped to replace ‘Abd Allah b. Yasin, but this was not to be. 


34  wakana ahir al-mustagilin bi-‘ilm al-kalam bi-al-Magrib. 

35 ‘Iyyad does not specify what this Kitab al-tagrid deals with, but from the root RD, revert- 
ing to the base of of levelling, of laying everything bare, one can hypothesise, from the 
context, that it was a work of simplification, popularisation, for example in the question 
of beliefs... 

36 ~=wakana wafat al-Muradi bi-Azki min bilad al-sahr@ sanat tis‘wa-tamanin w- arba‘mia. 

37. Wa-kataba ilayya al-qadi Abu al-Fadl bi-hattiht yadkuru annahu tawaffa bi-madinat Azkid 
bi-sahr@ al-Magrib wa-huwa qadin biha sanat tis‘wa-tamanin wa-arba‘ mia. 

38 Ibn Bassam reports the blows which he is said to have inflicted to a poet called Ibn al- 
Mugqaddam during his stay in Murcia ; this poet had dared to take him on in his poetry, 
and there are even verses where al-Muradi boasts of this aggression : 
Ta‘arradan-i kalb"" bi-hagw™ muhaddal” ka-qai” al-sukara aw hura’i al-mubarsami 
Fa-anfadt-u min waqt-t ilath-isah@ib™ — minal-safh'yahdiwafdaha Ibn al-Muqaddami 
See A. al-H. ‘A. Ibn Bassam, al-Dahira fimahasin ahl al-Gazira (Beirut: Dar al-Taqafa, 1979), 
366. 

39 —Ibid., 364. 
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Ibn Bassam cites some verses of al-Muradi (p. 366) where, following the 
AS‘arite line of thought, he takes the position of an adversary who claimed that 
the words (of the holy text) were ‘eternal’. 

Here then is al-Muradi: a faqih and scholar belonging to the Muradi people 
(al-Muradt) of the Hadramawt (al-Hadrami), whose family was established at 
Kairouan (al-Qairawani), and who had been trained for his career in the great 
cities of Al-Andalus and the Maghreb, before finishing his career at Azugi*© 
(in the north of present-day Mauritania), with an Almoravid leader whose 
identity remains uncertain. Possibly this was Muhammad b. Yahya b. ‘Umar, 
mentioned by Ibn Bassam, and the son, one can speculate, of Yahya b. ‘Umar 
(d. 448/1056—57); Yahya b. ‘Umar had been the first great Almoravid leader, en- 
throned by ‘Abd Allah b. Yasin, and succeeded at his death by his brother Abu 
Bakr b. ‘Umar (480/1087—-88), the last chief with some power in the southern 
Saharan branch of the Almoravid movement.*? The very pedagogical frame- 
work of the works by al-Muradi which have survived — reading almost like 
manuals — do in any case lead to the suggestion that he was involved with the 
education of one of the leaders of the movement. 

Two works by al-Muradi have so far been identified and published, and they 
too are worthy of a sustained examination to discern more information about 
their author. 

The first, published under the title of Kitab al-isara ila adab al-imara by 
Rudwan al-Sayyid in 1981 in Beirut,‘ is a ‘mirror to a prince’ strongly inspired 
by the writings of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mugaffa‘ (d. circa 139/756-7).44 Al-Muradi 
addresses himself clearly in the introduction to this work,** to a dedicatee in 
the full flowering of youth, and credited with all the virtues judged appropri- 
ate to this stage of life: ‘swift memorisation’ (sur‘at al-hifz), ‘liveliness of spirit’ 
(dak@ al-fahm), ‘lack of experience’ (figdan al-tagarib), and [the possibility 
of inculcating] ‘wisdom to go ahead of bad habits’ (tagdim al-hikma qabl sw’ 


40 On this identification and on the archaeological site of Azugi, see Ould Cheikh and 
Saison, “Vie[s] et mort[s]”. 

41 But, to my knowledge, nowhere else.... 

42 For a summary of the sources on the Saharan phase of the Almoravid movement, see 
Moraes Farias, “The Almoravids”; and al-Nani wuld al-Husain. Sahra’ al-mulattamin. 
Dirasa li-tarth Muritanya wa tafa‘uliha ma‘a muhitiha al-iqlimt hilal al-‘asr al-wasit (Beirut: 
Dar al-Masar al-Islami, 2007). 

43. Sami al-Na&sar did indeed propose this before (1978), a Moroccan edition called al-Siydsa 
aw al-isara fi tadbir al-imara. For the contents of this work, see Ould Cheikh and Saison, 
“Vie[s] et mort[s]”. 

44 al-Adab al-kabir and his translation of Kalila wa-Dimna. See the references produced by 
Rudwan al-Sayyid, Kitab al-isara ila adab al-imara, (Beirut, 1981). 

45 al-Muradi, al-Isara, 43. 
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al-‘awaid). The work develops all the familiar tropes in this genre of ‘mirrors 
to a prince’: the exhortation of study (al-ta‘allum) and of careful examination 
(al-nazgar); conduct with respect to counsellors, ‘collaborators’ (kuttab, huggab, 
a‘wan), the army and the court; the princely ‘protocol’ (al-guhur wa-al-huzba, 
etc.); the management of the body, moral virtues, etc. In spite of the resound- 
ingly conventional character of this literary genre, and although al-Muradi did 
not have a plethora of predecessors in this field in these Western reaches of 
the Islamic world, one can discern even through the prefabricated clichés ele- 
ments of a ‘realist’, ‘rationalist’, and almost proto-Machievellian stance in this 
text of on al-Murad}’s. This is a stance wherein one can also discern simplified 
traces of a scholarly AS‘arite credo, such as that which he proposed in the sec- 
ond work which is attributed to him, Aqidat Abi Bakr al-Muradi al-Hadrami, 
published by Gamal ‘Allal al-Bahti at Rabat in 2012. 

The scholar al-Bahti has established in a convincing manner the scholarly 
genealogy of this work by al-Muradi, through summarising a series of indexes 
synthesised by ‘Abd al-Latif al-Gilani.46 Nevertheless, this scholarly genealogy 
is barely mentioned among the biographical details prepared by those who 
have deigned to make mention of our theologian. The Agidat Abt Bakr al- 
Muradi al-Hadramt is written in a bare style which seeks to be resolutely ‘(de) 
monstrative’, and is set out in 16 chapters (bab) of uneven length,*” divided into 
a further 83 sub-chapters (bab), of which some are reduced to just one or two 
phrases.*® 

The author depends clearly here on AS‘arite thought. Regarding the names 
that could be applied to Allah, al-Muradi invokes (p. 239) the opinions — 
otherwise somewhat divergent — of the two great scholars on whom he de- 
pends: al-AS‘ari, who affirms that it is only appropriate to attribute names to 
Allah which He himself has designated to Himself (i-e. in the Qur'an), while al- 
Bagillani suggests ‘that He can be designated by every name which magnifies 
Him and which is not proscribed by religious law’*9 In order to note a small 


46  Inpages142-145 of his introduction to the Aqida — see A. B. al-Muradi al-Hadrami, ‘Agidat 
Abt Bakr al-Muradi al-Hadrami (Rabat: Dar al-Aman li-l-Na$r wa al-Tawzi‘, 2012). 

47 The longest being of 24 pages — the chapter dealing with the resurrection and the last 
judgement (ft al-i‘ada wa ibtida’ al-ahira), 313-337 — to the shortest at 5 pages — on the 
vision of God (ftrwyat Allah subhanahu), pp. 265-269. All the same, this estimation of 
page numbers gives only a very approximate appreciation of the depth of the chapters, 
taking into account especially the difference between notes below from the editor to the 
contents of the volume, which forms the bulk of this work. 

48 For example the fas/ given over to the depriving of unbelievers of the vision of God, 
imtina‘al-rwya ‘ala al-kuffar, 269. 

49 yusamma bi-kull ma lahu fihi tazim ma lam yamna‘al-sar‘minhu, ‘Aqida, 239. 
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difference of opinion between him and his master, al-Muradi reminds readers 
of p. 305 of his ‘Agida, and of the qualification noted there by al-Baqillani of 
minor sins (sagira) committed by the ‘great sinner’ (fasiq) come to repentance 
(t@ib): given that their deliberate practice is equivalent to an annulment of 
repentance, al-Bagillani would in this case be in favour of ‘requalifying’ these 
minor sins (sagira) as major sins (kabira). Elsewhere (354-356), touching on 
the question of the respective merits of the ‘companinons’ (al-sahaba), and es- 
pecially of the first four caliphs, al-Muradi evokes the different classifications 
proposed by devotees of his own doctrine®° — the Sunnis — and attributes the 
summary to al-Baqillani. 

This explicit reference to the great AS‘arite authorities is accompanied in his 
‘manual’ by a clear agreement on the part of al-Muradi with the core of their 
doctrinal thought and opinions touched on above. This is an agreement added 
to by a large retention of their personal opinions in his work. I use the word 
‘manual’ here as, just as in his Kitab al-isara, al-Muradi seems to have deliber- 
ately chosen a simplified and ‘pedagogical’ presentation in this work which is 
apparently directed at young scholars or at ‘non-specialists’. There is very little 
sophistication in the choice of words and expressions, no deep research into 
the demonstrative approach, which at times seems just to be ‘monstrative’, or 
showy, if we can put it like that. In this way, ‘proofs’ are frequently reduced to 
a canonical citation which comes from the Qur’an or the /adit: these then are 
the dominant traits of the text by al-Muradi. By reducing its philosophy to its 
most simple expression, in other words our theologian is pursuing here the 
AS‘arite fashion for relying as much and even more on tradition and transmis- 
sion as on demonstration. 

Al-Muradr’s text opens with the setting out of the subdivisions of ritual con- 
ducts (ma‘ifat aqsam al-ibadat), just as in manuals on figh, and in contrast to 
the way in which works of usu! often begin. There is that which follows strict 
obligation (wagib), that which is formally proscribed (haram), that which is 
actively recommended (mandiub), that which is strongly counselled against 
(makrih) and that which is permitted (mubah) (p. 178). Al-Muradi gives defini- 
tions of the various legal statutes, divided into two classes: those concerning 
the spirits — al-Muradi calls them ‘the hearts’ (al-mutawaggiha ‘ala al-qulub) — 
and those concerning the body (al-mutawaggiha ‘ala al-abdan). In order to be 
in conformity with divine prescription one must be ‘responsible’ (mukallaf). 


50 For some, their merits followed the historical order of their succession; Malik said that 
he was sure of the primacy of Abi Baky, then of ‘Umar, but did not know how to classify 
among them ‘Utman or ‘Ali ; with the preference of one over another merely revealing 
personal opinion, taking into account the immense merits of each. 
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This makes it worthwhile to develop a little the idea of ‘responsibility’ (taklsf) 
and its requisites (Surut), among which the full possession of the faculty of 
‘reason’ (‘aq/) is notable. The ‘aq/ has as its seat the heart, and consists in ‘as- 
pects of knowledge which distinguish their holder from the child, the beast 
and the madman’ (180), and also facilitates the knowledge of where there are 
impossible conjunction of opposites (anna al-diddain la yagtami‘an). 

In the name of the fundamental obligations around knowledge, al-Muradi 
evokes the qualities and attributes of God. The first obligation, he writes, is that 
of the ‘test’ (nazar) to know Allah. As He is not visible ‘to the naked eye’ and 
can only be known through the proofs which are provided by the nazar.*! al- 
Muradi cuts quickly to the cardinal proof of the existence of God for aS‘arism: 
that everything which comes into being (and which was not there before) 
needs a creator.5* This argument about the creator is inseparable from that 
of the unity and eternity (qidam) of God, which al-Muradi attempts to estab- 
lish with the same arguments and with the same language (gawhar, ‘ard, guz’, 
gism...) as his AS‘arite authorities. 

The main qualifications (sifat) and attributes applicable to God are then 
enumerated in different chapters of the work of al-Muradi, with very little 
originality in relation to the corpus of texts received from the aS‘arite found- 
ers. Distancing himself somewhat from the straight division established by his 
predecessors between attributes linked to divine actions (séfat al-af‘al) on the 
one hand and ‘essential attributes’ (sifat al-dat) on the other, al-Muradi, re- 
ferring specifically to the Qur'an, suggests dividing the qualities which God 
has self-attributed into four. Thus there are: (a) those that characterise God’s 
own nature (yargi‘ ila nafsih)®* such as eternity; (b) those that are connected 
to God’s essence (al-qa@ima bi-datihi) such as knowledge (‘lm), power (qudra), 
life (hayat); (c) those that tend to refute the negative qualities which could 
be attributed to God (e.g.: la Sarika lahu, la ilaha gairahu...); (d) those that 
are connected to acts which God might perform: creation (falq), subsistence 
(rizq), good deeds (ihsan), generosity (Karam) (221). 

On the basis of how God has self-designated qualities, al-Muradi states that 
God must therefore be called: Willing, Living, Knowing, All-powerful, Listen- 
ing, Seeing, Aware.5+ God is credited with the senses which correspond to 
‘Touch’ (lams), ‘Taste’ (dawq) and ‘Smell’ (Samm), but they are not called these 


51 ~~ ‘li-annahu gair mura bi-al-absar wa-innama yurafu bi-al-burhan (189). 

52 dali hagat al-hadit ila muhdit (191). 

53 The distinction between nafs and dat is not very clear in the group of qualities which 
follows. 

54  muridan, wa-hayyan, wa Gliman, wa qdadiran ... sami‘an, wa-basiran, wa-mudrikan 
(193-194). 
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as such because people associate these senses with a material ‘chain of con- 
tacts’®> which is incompatible with divine majesty. In order to justify the at- 
tribution of these senses to God, he instrumentalises the faculty of knowledge, 
with those who are not blessed with this being potentially open to the inverse 
properties and therefore declared unknowing. At the prompting of al-AS‘ari, he 
therefore will admit senses as instruments of knowledge. From that which God 
knows, one can deduce divine speech, since, al-Muradi argues summarily,5® 
one would not know how to conceive an lim who cannot speak, dakiran laha 
[knowldege] ft nafsihi. The arguments relative to the unity of God and God's 
radical difference from Creation are, similarly, substantiated through as‘arite 
and/or Qur’anic references.>” 

Still in the domain of divine qualities and attributes, al-Muradi affirms that 
one must admit the reality of the ‘session’ (istiwa’) of Allah on ‘the throne’ (al- 
‘ars)°8 without having to pose the question of how, where and when. In doing 
so, he stays very firmly within the purely ‘traditional’ framework of the AS‘arite 
doctrine, which seeks to ‘stick’ as closely as possible to the texts, without any 
effort at rational interpretation. In the same way, he proscribes the naming of 
Allah in Persian or Berber; although this declaration of their being illicit seems 
to be more of a personal opinion (241). 

In summary, he writes, there is a ‘unanimity of the imams’ (ittafaqa al- 
aimma) on ten divine attributes: (a) four are connected to acts (‘lm, qudra, 
irada, hayat); (b) five are connected to the ‘senses’, through which he includes 
the beings; (c) his word, vector for his injunctions (amr), his prohibitions 
(nahi) and his tales (habar). They differed, meanwhile, on seven attributes: 
eternity (al-baqa’, al-gidam) and five others whose interpretations depend on 
tradition. (222). The ten attributes about which there is consensus are present- 
ed as ‘signifiers’ (ma‘anin), to which the divine self (al-nafs) should be consid- 
ered as ‘supplementary’ (z@’ida) by analogy to the attributes of divine creatures 
themselves. 

Here we are dealing with what the AS‘arites call sifat al-ma‘ani, or participat- 
ing in the same eternity as that of God. In passing, and without entering into 
the details of this thorny question, which is the object of a famous controversy 
opposing it to mu‘tazilite thought, al-Muradi reaffirms the AS‘arite position on 


55  li-ittisal subuhat al-hawass bi-al-mahsiisat (194). 

56 The question of the divine word and the intervention in the nature of verbs in the Koran, 
and in the double meanings of words (signifier and signified), are treated in a more so- 
phisticated manner in the debates opposing mu‘tazilites and aS‘arites, which is not pre- 
sented here by al-Muradi. Cf. Gimaret, La Doctrine. 

57. Especially Quran, xx1, 22 and xXxIII, 92. 

58 Quran, XX, 4. 
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the ‘uncreated’ character (gadim, qa’im bi-datihi) of the divine word (227). On 
the ambiguous and even contradictory passages (al-mutasabih) of the canoni- 
cal texts — Quran and hadit the only ‘explanation’ al-Muradi proposes is that 
this is a form of ‘test’ inflicted by God on the creatures of Creation, as a means 
of recompensing the believers who understand this and punishing the atheists 
for whom ignorance was their real legal status.59 The argument in favour of be- 
lief in the possibility of seeing Allah (in the Afterlife, but also here on earth for 
the Prophet) also appears to rest on a somewhat summary ‘rationality’: ‘God 
exists and everything which exists can be seen’. 

With regard to the thorny question of the gadar, the capacity of human be- 
ings to impose (or not) their will on their own acts, al-Muradi holds to the 
abovementioned doctrine of the kasb. ‘The creature’, al-Muradi explains, ‘has 
the capacity to act because of an acquired capacity, and it is this which differ- 
entiates them from those subjected destined to commit acts throught he will 
of a third party’! This acquired capacity of action has no (direct) effect on the 
object of his action. It acts on the person of ‘capacity’ who is blessed with this 
quality, making the difference which they perceive between themselves and 
the subjected who act through the mediation of another.® It is this difference 
which makes someone ‘capacitated’.®? (274). The human actor has only the 
‘sensation’ of acting freely, where in fact it is God who really decides on their 
actions, al-Muradi holds. Scarcely ashamed of the contradictions exposed by 
this thesis — and readily pointed to by the Mutazilites — al-Muradi follows his 
AS‘arite masters in affirming that it is God that puts in people the capacity to 
do good or evil, and that it is God who is the only, definitive, and true realiser 
of these qualities. 

When it comes to his opinions on society and politics, al-Muradi's vision 
has little originality to distinguish it from the opinions of his doctrinal pre- 
decessors. He summarises in just a couple of phrases ‘the AS‘arite political 
economy’:* by contrast, he says, to all appearances which might make one 


59  imtahana Allah biha ‘badahu li-yutabbita al-‘ulam@ ‘ala ‘tlmiha wa-yuGqiba al-mulhidina 
fiha ‘ala al-gahli bi-hukmihd (251). 

60 = at-dalil ‘ala anna al-rw’ya ga@iza annahu ta‘ala mawgud wa-kullu mawgidin taguzu 
rwyatuhu (265). 

61 —_fa-inna al-mahluq qadir ‘ala af‘alih bi-qudra tuksibuhu al-farq bainahu wa-bain al-mudtar 
al-mulga@ ila ma yugadu bi-datihi min af Gli gairihi, writes al-Muradi (274). 

62 wa hadihi al-qudra gair muattira ft maqduriha, wa-innama tuattir fi nafs al-qadir biha bi- 
tubut al-fargq al-ladi yagiduhu fi nafsihi bainahu wa-baina al-mudtar ila fili gairthi (274). 

63 Wa-dalika al-farq huwa kawnuhu qadiran (274). 

64 Also founded on the basis of identical considerations to those which one finds in al- 
Bagillani, Kitab tamhid al-awa’il wa-talhis al-dala@il (Beirut: al-Maktaba al-Atariya li-al- 
Turat, 1987), 372-373, cited by al-Bahti, note 1, p. 290 of the al-‘Aqida. 
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think that the actions of the instigators and abetters of civil wars, the actions 
of cultivators and herdsmen, or the intervention of monarchs on tariffs which 
might have some sort of effect on prices,®° all of these derive solely from the 
divine will (al-as‘a@r kulluha gartya bi-idn Allah). 

The ‘Agida brings a chapter devoted to the question of the imamate, given 
by some sunnis as a subject of the ‘foundations’ (usu). al-Muradi merely picks 
up this sunni vision from the Caliphate, just as one finds it summarised in for 
example the work of his near-contemporary al-Mawardi (d. 450/1058).®° Just 
like al-Mawardi, he considers that ‘the gathering which ‘unties and which ties’ 
(gamaat al-hall wa-al-‘aqd) could, eventually, be reduced to but one person. 
He envisages a radical solution in the case of the ‘election’ of two imams at 
the same time (which is not permitted): the second one to be enthroned must 
be executed (344). Just like the great Safi‘ite jurist, he envisages the submis- 
sion to a caliph who becomes impious (fasiq) after his accession to power. He 
confirms the legitimacy of the succession of the four first caliphs — a subject 
which, as is well known, was the basis of the major schisms within Islam — 
without pronouncing firmly as to their classification in terms of their merits. 

Finally, when evaluating the sins and what awaits creatures in the Afterlife, 
al-Muradi simply picks up here the core ideas of his main inspirations, al-As‘ari 
and al-Bagillani. I have already mentioned the opinion which he gives to them 
on the theme of the fate which awaits the ‘great sinner’ (al-fasiq), and also on 
the emphasis on the status of this great sinner’s repentance of his sins, which 
he might then be led to commit once this repentance has been effected. In the 
field of the topoi of Muslim eschatology, the ideas advanced in the Agida are 
scarcely any further distanced from the canvas sketched in the works of his 
great AS‘arite predecessors. The torments of the tomb and of the ‘interroga- 
tion’ of the two angels (munkar wa-nakir) are asserted, the ‘signs’ of ‘the hour’ 
(al-saa) are recalled. The approach of the end of the world will be signalled by 
the ‘shrinking of knowledge and the development of ignorance’ (qillat al-‘ilm 
wa guhur al-zahl); ‘the proliferation of civil wars’ (katrat al-fitan); ‘the appear- 
ance of the Antichrist’ (hurug al-daggal); ‘the arrival of the Messiah’ (nuzul 
al-masth) (319-320). These signs will be confirmed by ‘the rising of the sun as 
it sets’ (tulu‘ al-Sams min al-magrib) and ‘the appearance of the Beast of the 
earth’ (hurug al-dabba min al-ard) (320). 

On the Day of Judgment, there will be ‘the installation of a basin for the 
Prophet’ (nasb al-hawd li-al-nabt), through an intercession (Safa‘a), just as that 


65 wa laisat al-as‘ar min fil mufsid al-ta‘am wa-mutir al-fitan wa-la min fil ahl al-hart wa-al- 
halab wa-la min af‘al al-mulitk wa-al-musa “irin (290). 
66 A. al-H. al-Mawardi, ‘A. al-Ahkam al-sultaniya (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiya, 1978). 
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of the wise and the saints is fully recognised. Fed by a river whose source is in 
paradise, the hawd will be allowed to drink his wmma on the Day of Judgment. 
The intercession of the Prophet will allow the ‘acceleration’ of the judgment 
(yasfau ft tagil al-hisab). The books of accounts (kitab) will be carried to their 
‘right’ by Muslims, and installed on their left or behind their backs for the un- 
believers (323-325).°” The ‘weight of actions’ (wazn al-a‘mal) of all the adults 
‘who count’ (mukallafin) will take place through the use of ‘real’ scales of jus- 
tice (326),°° which will weight their ‘books’ (suhuf) of account. Those to be 
‘judged’ will have to cross ‘the bridge’ that leads from Hell in the direction of 
Paradise and the success (or failure) of this crossing will constitute their ‘bal- 
ance sheet’. They will be divided between these two destinations whose reality 
is confirmed by the Coran, as is their location®® — ‘on the top of the seven heav- 
ens’ (fawgqa al-samawat al-sab‘) (333) for Paradise and ‘beneath the two lands 
below’ (taht al-ardain al-sufla) for Hell. 


3 Conclusion 


This is a summary therefore of the AS‘arite opinions developed by this histori- 
cal figure of the Almoravid movement. I have not insisted in this offering on 
the mythical aspects of this personality, called by local traditions and tales 
‘al-imam al-Hadrami, contenting myself on referring instead to a work which 
I have already devoted to him.”° The ‘connection’ between this historical per- 
sonality who hailed from the Hadramawt on the one hand, and the theologian 
imbued with the “im al-kalam and who died, so the sources tell us, whilst exer- 
cising the functions of qadi, and the sarif who performed prodigious feats — and 
claimed as an ancestor by several Mauritanian peoples — is the site of Azigi — 
where he resurfaced, so to speak, six centuries after his death when his ‘tomb’ 
was miraculously discovered by Muhammad al-Magdub, a sort of local mahdi 
who claimed a spiritual and genealogical descent from al-Muradi al-Hadrami. 
Moraes Farias thought to see a distant echo of the judicial functions 
of al-Hadrami (gdadi) in the names he was called by, such as el-kadi or el- 
cadi.™ According to the account of Captain Vincent collected by Modat, the 


67  al-Muradi justifies these details through quotations from the Quran: LXIXx, 19 24, 33; 
LXXXIV, 10-11. 

68 wa laisa dalika kinayatan ‘an al-‘adl wa lakinnaha fi mana al-mawazin al-ma‘hida fial-asl 
(326). 

69 —_LIII, 13-15; LI, 22; C1, 8-7, as far as they are interpreted by al-Qurtubi. 

70 Ould Cheikh and Saison, “Vie(s) et mort(s)”. 

71 Moraes Farias, “The Almoravids’, 885. 
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inhabitants of Azugi gave these names solely to the ruins of this site. At Azugi, 
therefore the myth and the history of this remarkable figure are nourished, 
as revealed by the written sources, oral tradition, and archaeology. This spa- 
tial node, rich with ‘discursive practices’ — in which diverse time periods and 
various forms of historicity are superimposed — illustrates very well, it seems 
to me, the critical vision of history and culture developed in the conclusion 
of Moraes Farias’s great work, Medieval Arabic Inscriptions. ‘Culture’, Moraes 
Farias writes, ‘changes through space transformation. The natural landscape is 
reshaped and made intelligible anew by work of hand and imagination, which 
invests it with symbolic but concrete marks and reads meanings from material 
morphology’.”2 
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CHAPTER 8 


Inscribing the Now and the Hereafter: 
First Writings in Early African History 


Ghislaine Lydon 


The material environment was being endowed with a new literate and 
trans-local readability, different from, but existing in parallel with, other 
interpretive schemata already constructed by local non-Islamic cultures. 
Parallelism was not mutual isolation: different frames of reference could 
influence each other.! 


The past decade has witnessed the emergence of new approaches to the study 
of early writing systems.” Critical of evolutionary models, and thinking com- 
paratively of the four world areas where scriptural traditions are thought to 
have been invented independently (Ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia, China, 
Mesoamerica), recent scholars are asking more basic questions about what 
motivated the impulse to write. Linguists, paleographers and historians are 
probing the proto-scriptural graphic notational systems that preceded script, 
the relationship of writing to speech, and the varying and changing uses of 
the written word. Africa’s place in the world of early writing systems, however, 
remains poorly understood. In much the same way as the field of Egyptology 
traditionally has suffered from isolationism, so too have the scriptural tradi- 
tions of the African past been treated in a vacuum. Lingering presumptions 


* Tam most grateful to Dominique Casajus for his critical observations of an early draft of this 


paper, and for the generous gift of his Lalphabet touareg, which has immeasurably enhanced 
my understanding. I kindly thank Benedetta Rossi and Toby Green for their comments and 
encouragement, and especially Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias for his inspiration. 

1 Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, Arabic Medieval Inscriptions from the Republic of Mali: 
Epigraphy, Chronicles and Songhay-Tuareg History (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), 
CXX—CXXi. 

2 See the landmark publication of papers presented at the Sundance seminar: Stephen Hous- 
ton, ed., The First Writing: Script Invention as History and Process (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2004). An example of the impact on comparative research is Li Feng and 
David Prager Branner, eds., Writing & Literacy in Early China: Studies from the Columbia Early 
China Seminar (Seattle and London: University of Washington Press, 2011). 
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about Ancient Egypt's ‘exceptionalism,? on the one hand, and the oral charac- 
ter of knowledge transmission of African societies, on the other, are among the 
epistemological reasons for this state of scholarly affairs. 

This chapter is a reflection on early writing with a particular focus on the 
northwest corner of the continent. It draws on archaeological research and 
epigraphic corpora, including Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias’ monumental 
study of the inscriptions of medieval Mali. The chapter seeks to understand the 
place in African history of Egypt’s pioneering scriptural heritage. It considers 
the debated origins of Libyco-Berber script or Tifinagh (also spelled Tifinay), 
the scriptural tradition of the Amazigh or so-called Berber people of north- 
western Africa. It also reflects on the early uses of Arabic and Hebrew scripts in 
this region. The paper is informed by recent scholarship on the preconditions 
for the development of scriptural traditions, the motivations for acquiring lit- 
eracies, and the first known functions of writing. 

Three general observations emerge from this reflection. The first is that 
early writing in northwest Africa served multiple functions. Early inscriptions 
record meaningful messages varying from the sacred to the mundane. The 
second is that early inscriptions of both material culture (seals, glass weights, 
gold coins, household items and weaponry, stelae, slabs of rock and rock salt, 
plaques and tombstones), and livestock (primarily camels and cattle) fulfilled 
a need to record identity markers for immediate and future ends.‘ In a sense, 
then, one could argue that the first writings of northwestern African societies 
were scriptural expressions of identity for the purpose of inscribing the now 
and the hereafter. 

The third point raised here is a methodological consideration. How does 
one approach the history of Africa’s written traditions in order to better appre- 
ciate how, where and why certain groups developed or adopted, and made use 
of, script? For the case of West Africa, Moraes Farias’ scholarship has charted 
the way in two important areas: by carrying out empirical work on the first 
evidence of writing in a specific region, and studying the inscribed meanings 
of tombstones and non-funerary stelae; and by putting in conversation two 
scriptural traditions, Tifinagh and Arabic, in order to ascertain how one writ- 
ing system could influence another. This chapter suggests Africanist historians 
follow suit and broaden the historical canvas by embracing a continental and 
comparative perspective to the history and expression of African scripts. 


3 Juan-Carlos Moreno Garcia, “Ancient States and Pharaonic Egypt: An Agenda for Future Re- 
search,’ Journal of Egyptian History 7 (2014): 203-240. 

4 I thank Paul Lovejoy for suggesting that one should also consider body markings, from tat- 
toos to scarification, as another form of bodily inscription; a subject I do not explore here. 
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Most scholars of early writing cling to long-held inception and diffusion 
theories that maintain the first to invent writing (circa 3000 Before Common 
Era (hereafter BCE)) were Sumerians and Akkadians, and that Mesopotamia’s 
genius in turn stimulated Egyptian writing.> However, research on the first 
writing systems by Giinter Dreyer and Ulrich Hartung is contributing to revers- 
ing assumptions about the earliest recorded writing system in human history. 
Based on new research, including studies of linguistic morphology, they sug- 
gest that Ancient Egyptians’ writing system may have emerged independently. 
Others venture to entertain that Ancient Egyptian hieroglyphic and Mesopo- 
tamian cuneiform writing systems were invented simultaneously.® Still, while 
scholars are beginning to question the monogenesis theory, few are prepared 
to accept the dates proposed by Dreyer that place Ancient Egyptian scriptural 
traditions somewhat earlier than the oldest known evidence of Mesopotamian 
cuneiform. Even Egyptologist John Baines remains conservative on both ac- 
counts, declaring that the new evidence about both Mesopotamian and Egyp- 
tian writing makes it ‘more difficult to assess which was invented first and 
whether one depended on the other.” 

The study of first scripts in world history, it must be noted, has for far too 
long been directed by a Eurocentric gnosis from which, consciously or not, 
the African part of the equation has been erased. Hence, research agendas 
have been constricted by a preconception, namely that European alphabets 
have a Semitic, Middle Eastern origin. Specifically, Babylonian cuneiform was 
believed to be the parent of Semitic writing, Phoenician, from which Aramaic, 
Hebrew and the Greek alphabets derive. The alphabetic nature of cuneiform, 
in contrast to the more complex alphabetic and logographic structure of Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs, was the indisputable source. Such a rationale boded well 
with eighteenth-and nineteenth-century racism, by conveniently precluding 
an African root to European languages. Such contentions are problematic on 
various fronts, starting with the scriptural incongruity of cuneiform and An- 
cient Egyptian script, and lack of research of the genesis of the latter script 
and its relationship to Phoenician. The work of early nineteenth-century out- 
lier, Francois Lenormant, who claimed an Egyptian origin, was revised in the 
next century by Britain’s most eminent Egyptologist. Sir Alan Gardiner care- 
fully evaluated evidence from the Sinai of a proto-Phoenician script, which 


5 John Baines, “The Earliest Egyptian Writing: Development, Context, Purpose,” in Li Feng and 
David Prager Branner, eds., Writing & Literacy in Early China: Studies from the Columbia Early 
China Seminar (Seattle and London: University of Washington Press, 2011); Dominique Casa- 
jus, LAlphabet Touareg (Paris: CNRS Editions, 2015), 215-216. 

6 See several contributors to Houston, First Writing. 

7 Baines, “The Earliest,” 175. 
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he could only conclude was “a form of writing almost certainly alphabetic in 
character and clearly modelled on the Egyptian hieroglyphs.’® Such questions 
are not entirely irrelevant to the debated origin of the Libyco-Berber script of 
northwestern Africa. 

Another recent shift in the literature is the hypothesis that early writing sys- 
tems could not have simply appeared one day out of thin air. They must have 
developed gradually and, in all likelihood, were preceded by proto-writing or 
systems of graphic notation. Recent research in Abydos (Egypt), Uruk (Iraq) 
and Anyang (China), has gone in this direction.? Some students of the ori- 
gins of Libyan or proto-Tifinagh script of Northwest Africa, discussed below, 
would concur. But as the sinologist William Boltz warns, ‘the question of the 
first emergence of anything that can properly be identified as writing is an 
epistemological issue of function.!° Indeed, it is to the purpose for which early 
inscriptions were intended that scholars also have turned their attention. 

Here, the contributors to The First Writing: Script Invention as History and 
Process (2004) are agreed that the first function of the four writing traditions 
(Egypt, Mesopotamia, China and Mesoamerica), was either economic or re- 
ligious. Accordingly, cuneiform and hieroglyphs would have developed out 
of the need for economic management, such as bookkeeping, whereas early 
Chinese and Mayan scripts first served to inscribe religion, devotion or divi- 
nation." However, rendering the practical and the religious, the mundane 
and the sacred as separate functions of writing seems problematic. This rings 
especially true when considering, for the Ancient Egyptian case at least, that 
temples were the central administrative organs of the state and religion its 
ideological matrix, and this from pre-dynastic to post-Hellenistic times. 

In ancient northwest Africa, evidence dating back to the days of Punic Car- 
thage reveals how economic organizing and religion went hand in hand. Close 
to five thousand clay imprints of seals, found in the ruins of a temple in Tu- 
nis, speak volumes about an old habit of disposing of commercial paperwork, 
and, indeed, about the temple as the early archive.! The use of clay seals con- 
taining individual identity markers to fasten legal paperwork, and specifically 


8 Alan Gardiner, “The Egyptian Origin of the Semitic Alphabet,” The Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology 3, no. 1 (1916): 1-16. It is remarkable how poorly cited Gardiner’s article 
remains. 

9 See contributors to Houston, First Writing. 

10 ~=—- William G. Boltz, “Literacy and the Emergence of Writing in China,’ in Feng/Branner, 
Writing & Literacy, 73. 

11 ~~ Houston, First Writing. 

12 + Taoufik Redissi, “Etude des Empreintes de Sceaux de Carthage,’ Karthago 111. Die 
Deutschen Ausgrabungen in Karthago (Mainz: Philipp von Zabern, 1999), 4-92. 
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contractual agreements, was an Egyptian practice established since at least the 
second millennium BCE.!? More than half of the seals were inscribed with royal 
insignia, suchas the popular cartouche of xv111th Dynasty Pharaoh Tuthmose 111 
(d.1425 BCE). Others include the logos of various Egyptian gods (Ra, Amun, 
Isis, Horus, Bastet, are the most common examples), as well as other hiero- 
glyphs, and writing in hieratic and Phoenician characters. This archaeological 
evidence, examined by Taoufik Redissi, and dated to circa the seventh and fifth 
centuries BCE, points to both the commercial activities, namely the use of con- 
tracts, and the religious institutions of a diverse community of merchants in 
Phoenician-controlled Carthage. 

While the Phoenician foundation of the city of Carthage dates to the year 
814 BCE, the epigraphic record of the Punic variant of the Phoenician script in 
northwestern Africa would span the sixth to the first centuries BCE. The sixth 
century BCE coincides with the earliest dates proposed for the Libyan, or so- 
called Libyco-Berber, which is the first known writing system of northwestern 
Africa. It is thought to date to at least the sixth century BCE, although the issue 
of the script’s antiquity is debated. This earliest time frame, which is disputed, 
comes from the often-cited 1970s study by Gabriel Camps of the inscriptions 
of human-shaped rock found in Azibs n’Ikkis, in the Atlas Mountains of Mo- 
rocco.* The earliest unequivocal date is the well-known bilingual Phoenician/ 
Libyan epigraphic inscription found in Dougga, south of Tunis. It is an epitaph 
of Massinissa, containing the names of his ancestors and dated through reg- 
nal chronology to 138 BCE. Held at the British Museum since the nineteenth 
century, it played a role akin to the Rosetta Stone for unlocking the mystery of 
Libyan script’s 23 characters.!5 Some thirty bilingual stelae, in either Phoeni- 
cian or Latin, have been identified.!* In North Africa, Libyan was transmitted 
until the eighth century CE or so when its use declined in the face of Arabic.!” 
It survived in the form of Tifinagh among the Tuareg who held fast onto their 
scriptural heritage. 


13 This, and other topics discussed in this chapter, are treated in my book manuscript in 
progress entitled African Paper Economies and their Relevance in World History. 

14 Gabriel Camps, “Recherches sur les Plus Anciennes Inscriptions Libyques de l'Afrique du 
Nord et du Sahara,’ Bulletin du Comité des Travaux Historiques 10—11b (1974-1975): 143-166. 
For a critical evaluation of this work, see Pelcher, Origin; Casajus, L’alphabet. 

15. Casajus, LAlphabet, 21-46; idem, “Déchiffrages. Quelques Réflexions sur l’Ecriture Libyco- 
berbére,” Afriques: Débats, Lectures et Méthodes Historiques 2 (2010); see also Jeannine 
Drouin, “Formules Bréves et Formules Graphiques en Touarégue,” Bulletin de Littérature 
orale arabo-berbére 22-23 (1995): 37- 

16 ~— Casajus, L’Alphabet, 10, 31-67. 

17 Camps, “Recherches.” 
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Varying typographies have been identified across the regions where the 
ancient Libyan script prevailed. From an unknown common origin, Libyco- 
Berber would develop three scriptural traditions: northwestern (Morocco, 
Tunisia), ‘oriental’ (Libya, Central Sahara), and West African or Ancient Tifi- 
nagh (Mali). According to the work of Mohamed Aghali-Zakara, the Tifinagh 
alphabets of today contain between 21 and 25 characters.!® Still despite these 
variants, the Tuareg have ‘one common writing.!° They pride themselves as 
the ‘Kel tifinagh, or people of the Tifinagh script, and held on to the alphabet 
despite the pervasive spread of Arabic. It survived through continuous use in 
Libya, Algeria, Mali, Niger and beyond, for the purposes of transcribing epis- 
tles, signatures and markings on property, such as objects and camel stock. 
Salem Chaker writes: 


We are indeed dealing with a veritable Berber ‘national writing’ since 
one finds ancient traces of it in all of the extended Berber language zone, 
from Libya to Morocco, from the Mediterranean to the central Sahara, 
and that, in Antiquity as in the contemporary period, it clearly functions 
as an identity marker.?° 


The script is composed of lines, squares, circles and dots, and without word 
spacing. Originally it was written vertically and read from bottom to top (much 
like hieroglyphs, I might add), and for the most part, this is how it was in- 
scribed. But in time some scribes adopted the linear or horizontal direction, 
‘perhaps to imitate Punic lapidaries’*! This form was read, like Hebrew and 
Arabic, from left to right. Tifinagh continues to be written without word spac- 
ing, and it never became a cursive script. This may in large part explain why it 
remained circumscribed in its application, for it was used primarily for writ- 
ing graffiti. Tifinagh writers conveyed literary messages, poetry, proverbs and 
salutations exchanged between loved ones. But in North Africa it also was used 
to inscribe funerary epistles. With etchings and paint, the desert dwellers of 


18 Mohamed Aghali-Zakara, “Les Lettres et les Chiffres. Ecrire en Berbére,” in Jeannine Dr- 
ouin and Arlette Roth, eds., A a Croisée des Etudes Libyco-berbéres: Mélanges offert a Pau- 
lette Galand-Pernet et Lionel Galand (Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1993), 147. 

19  Casajus, “Déchiffrages.” 

20 Salem Chaker, “L’Ecriture Libyco-berbére. Etat des Lieux, Déchiffrement et Perspectives 
Linguistiques et Sociolinguistiques,’ Colloque annuel de la SHESL, Lyon-ENS, 2 Febru- 
ary 2002, 2, accessed December 18, 2017, http://www.centrederechercheberbere.fr/tl_files/ 
doc-pdf/libyque.pdf. 

21 Casajus, LAlphabet, 89. 
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Libya, Algeria, Morocco, Mali, Niger and Chad covered the faces of rock with 
these epistles, most of which remain undated.”? But the script is documented 
as far away as the Canary Islands and Sicily where, as with the Northern Afri- 
can material, it seems to have been primarily used in funerary epigraphy. The 
sand was the perfect drawing board for the practice of writing, which would 
have been imparted across the generations by men and mostly women. Its 
permanent canvas remained lapidary, even after the widespread availability 
of modern writing paper. Whether Libyco-Berber scribes wrote on papyrus has 
not been established. 

According to a Tuareg legend, the one responsible for writing is a genius 
named Aniguran, Arigulan, or Aliguran, who would have drawn letters with 
his finger in a distant past when rocks had been softened by constant rain.?? As 
Moraes Farias suggests, the name bears a resemblance to Ali Kulun, ascribed 
to Songhay dynasty’s founder to which Sonni Ali Ber would succeed. He is de- 
scribed in the oral traditions as a very bright man, who escaped a prophecy 
calling for his murder at birth. But he cautions that such a name in all likeli- 
hood was but a “character” or trope the Songhay would have borrowed from 
Tuareg tradition.*+ Farias sees Ali Kulun/Aliguran and his eventual murder as 
a literary device to legitimize a new dynasty initiated by Askya Muhammad 
Turé, which was realized with the eventual elimination of Ali Kulun, his ma- 
ternal cousin.*5 Dominique Casajus also reports another Tuareg tradition from 
western Niger that attributes the Tifinagh alphabet to a certain Amerulgis, as- 
sociated to none other than ‘Amiru I-Qais, the Arabian jahilzya poet. He makes 
a most insightful remark on the geography of such legends, when stating: ‘such 
is for the Tuareg of this region the paradox of their alphabet: the name of the 
pagan hero to which they attribute its invention was taught to them by those 
who, by converting them to Islam, would have spread the use of another alpha- 
bet among them. 


22 Mohamed Aghali-Zakara, “De ‘Origine et de la Survivance des Ecritures Lybico-berbéres,” 
in M’hamed Fantar and Ahmed Siraj, eds., Débuts de l’Ecriture au Maghreb: Actes des Collo- 
ques Organisés a Casablanca par la Fondation du Roi Abdul-Aziz Al Saoud pour les EEtudes 
Islamiques et les Sciences Humaines, les 17-18 janvier et 18-19 avril 2002, (Casablanca: Fon- 
dation du roi Abdul-Aziz, 2004), 85—g0; Dupuy, “Contribution”; and Biagetti et al. “Writing 
the Desert,’ are among those who have sought to date central Saharan rock paintings and 
inscriptions. 

23. Moraes Farias, Arabic Medieval Inscriptions, ccxxi; Casajus, “Déchiffrages,” and LAlphabet 
Touareg which cites Moraes Farias. 

24 Moraes Farias, Arabic Medieval Inscriptions, 169. 

25 — Ibid., 204-205. 

26 = Casajus, L'Alphabet, 200. 
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The question of the origins of Libyan, a subject which has received a great 
deal of attention, occupies a highly contested scholarly terrain.2” The oldest 
and most resilient school of thought claims Libyan is an offshoot of the Punic 
Phoenician script, with which it shares several characters. Others opine that 
Libyan was an entirely independent development, unrelated to the Semitic 
alphabet, which would have sprung gradually from the exercise of ancient 
graphics. Middle of the road scholars, such as Chaker and Slimane Hachi, 
argue that if the idea of writing may have been inspired by Phoenicians, and 
there are some overlapping characters, Libyco-Berber was an independent 
invention. Opinions are at times impassioned, especially given the relatively 
recent nationalist Berber projects in countries such as Algeria and Morocco. 

According to the first school of thought, Libyco-Berber stems from Libya 
the abjad or consonantal alphabet of Phoenician, and more specifically from 
the Punic scriptural tradition of Carthage.2® The very word Tifinagh resem- 
bles the feminine plural word tifinagh (sing. tafineq), which is the Amazigh 
word for ‘Phoenicians.’ A seafaring people who operated a trade network 
across Mediterranean port-cities, from Byblos to Carthage and beyond, Phoe- 
nicians remained coastal people. Although they made Carthage their capital, 
from the eighth or seventh century BCE, Punic Phoenicians, as far as is known, 
never ventured to establish colonies in North Africa’s hinterland. The epi- 
graphic evidence in Phoenician script was confined to the littoral, and mainly 
in and around Carthage (Tunis) and Oea (Tripoli). Casajus, Werner Pichler and 
Robert Kerr are among the most recent supporters of this long standing theo- 
ry.2° They point to the existence of about 6 shared or similar characters in both 
Punic-Phoenician and Libyan. 

Arguing against the Phoenician connection, other scholars have attempted 
to demonstrate a Libyan invention of writing based on pictographic signs and 
symbols, such as those expressed in rock paintings, pottery designs and even 


27 Camps, “Les Origins”; Salem Chaker and Slimane Hachi, “A Propos de l’Origine et de ’Age 
de l’Ecriture Libyco-berbére: Réflexions du Linguiste et du Préhistorien,’ in Salem Chaker 
and Andrzej Zaborski, eds., Etudes Berbéres et Chamito-sémitiques: Mmélanges Offerts a 
Karl-G. Prasse (Paris: Peeters, 2000), 94-11; see also Casajus, L’Alphabet, 71-108 for the 
most comprehensive study of the divergent theories. 

28  Casajus, LAlphabet; Werner Pichler, Origin and Development of the Libyco-Berber Script 
(K6ln: Rudiger Koppe Verlag, 2007); Robert M. Kerr, “Some Thoughts on the Origins of the 
Libyco-Berber Alphabet,” Etudes Berbéres v (2010): 41-68. 

29 Casajus, L’'Alphabet; Pichler, Origin; Jean-Loic Le Quellec, “Arts Rupestres, Ecritures et Pro- 
toécritures en Afrique: |’/Exemple du Libyque,” Afriques, Débats et lectures, mis en ligne le 
o2 février 2011 and idem., “Rock Art, Scripts and Proto-scripts in Africa: The Libyco-Berber 
example,” in Adrien Delmas and Nigel Penn, eds., Written Culture in a Colonial Context: 
Africa and the Americas 1500-1900 (Cape Town: University of Cape Town Press, 2011), 3-29. 
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tattoos. Mohamed Aghali-Zakara, Lionel Galand, Malika Hachid, and Iddir 
Amara are among the many proponents of this theory of origin.3° Amara in 
particular has sought to establish systematic links between rock art and al- 
phabet signs. The idea that writing would have emerged from a pre-script or 
proto-script made up of symbols and signs is, as noted above, shared among 
recent scholars of early writing systems. Still no scholar has to date provid- 
ed compelling linguistic evidence to document either the development of a 
proto-scriptural Libyan tradition, or how it relates to language or to an alpha- 
betic script, as Jean-Loic Le Quellec has belabored.*! He concludes his scathing 
critique by proclaiming that ‘the futile search for a Libyan matrix within rock 
images from the Sahara is similar to the approach of entomologist Kjell Bloch 
Sandved, who, for twenty years, looked for the letters of the Latin alphabet in 
the designs of butterfly wings.’ 

The third hypothesis combines both approaches, to propose that the Libyan 
script was an endogamous invention inspired and influenced by the Phoeni- 
cian alphabet, but created on the basis of ancient local graphics. Its propo- 
nents include sociolinguists such as Chaker and Hachi who insist that the 
Libyco-Berber alphabet cannot be explained by a simple borrowing of a Se- 
mitic tradition.33 The word tifinagh for Phoenicians is not in itself proof of a 
causal correlation. Among the many arguments put forward, is that the alpha- 
betic overlap with Punic Phoenician is minimal (6 or 7 characters out of 24 or 
25). Following the ‘autonomous development’ school, they argue that the geo- 
metric style of the Libyan script is very much in tune with the artistic shapes 
prevalent in North African rock artistry and contemporary Berber traditions. 
Moreover, they argue that the Libyan for writing R (w) derives from the word 
for engraving, etching, and not from its Phoenician equivalent, which points to 
a semantic field that precedes writing. Perhaps more significantly, both Punic 
and Libyan alphabets co-existed without the development of an intermediary 
phase from which the later could have evolved. Libyan script would predate 


30 _ Lionel Galand, “Un Vieux Débat: l’Origine de l’Ecriture Libyco-berbére,” Lettre de ’aars 
20 (2001): 21-24; see also his Langue et Littérature Berbéres: Vingt-cing Ans deEtudes (Paris: 
Editions du cnrs, 1979) ; Aghali-Zakara, “De l’origine”; Malika Hachid, Pierres eEcrites de 
(Atlas Saharien: el-Hadjra el-Mektouba (Algiers, 1992); Iddir Amara, LArt Rupestre Dans 
le Sud-ouest de l’Atlas Saharien (Algiers: Entreprise Nationale des Arts Graphiques, 1992). 
For an opposing take based on similar material, see Le Quellec, “Arts rupéstres”; “Rock 


Art.” 
31 Le Quellec, “Arts rupestres”; “Rock Art.” 
32 ~= Ibid. 24. 


33 Chaker and Hachi, “A Propos de l’Origine”; Salem Chaker “Libyque: Ecriture et Langue,” 
Encyclopédie Berbére 28-29 (2008): 4395-4409. 
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the sixth century BCE, when Phoenician influence remained relatively limited 
or at least geographically confined, as noted above. Finally, and more relevant 
to the purposes of this chapter, they argue that the influence of Punic tradi- 
tions may lie in determining the uses of writing among Libyco-Berber scribes, 
as suggested by funerary epitaphs. Indeed, as Chaker documents, ancient 
Libyco-Berber epigraphy in North Africa is primary composed of funerary, 
devotional or votive epigraphs, with the overwhelming majority being grave- 
stones composed of short inscriptions and featuring names.** This stands in 
sharp contrast to the later uses made by Tifinagh scribes discussed below. 

From a review of this impressive literature, it appears that historical and 
morphological linguistic research has yet to be applied to these questions. Ar- 
guably, scholars would benefit from a broader perspective to place in compar- 
ative context the development of Africa’s scriptural landscapes. At the same 
time, more empirical (especially in Saharan and Western Africa) and less theo- 
retical work is needed in order to determine the existence, or not, of a proto- 
scriptural Libyan tradition, and its affinity to the Semitic alphabet. Oy, to use 
Moraes Farias’ logic, it remains to be determined ‘the extent to which different 
frames of reference ... influence[d] each other’? Such considerations are vital 
to determining both the autonomy of early historical change in West Africa, 
and the relationship and the connections to the scriptural landscapes of North 
Africa and the Eastern Mediterranean basin. 

What Malika Hachid and other have suggested, namely that the oriental 
Libyan script, once used by the Garamantes, may represent the oldest tradi- 
tion, points to much needed empirical research.36 The archaeological re- 
search of Stefano Biagetti et al. on rock art of the Tadrart Acacus mountains 
in southwestern Libya, is an important step. They suspect that the presence of 
Libyco-Berber in central and southern Libya predates its adoption by the Gara- 
mantes, starting at least in the first century BCE.%” Yet, the current state of the 
scholarship on northwestern Africa's first script seems geographically circum- 
scribed. For it leaves unexplored a possible connection between these ancient 
Libyan-desert literate communities, and the heritage of Ancient Egypt’s first 
writing. As Gardiner pointed out some 150 years ago, and others have noted, 
the Phoenician script itself would have originated from Ancient Egypt.38 Since 


34 Chaker, “L’Ecriture Libyco-berbére,” 2; Le Quellec, “Arts Rupestres,” 12. 

35 From the quote at the beginning of the chapter. 

36 —Hachid, Pierres écrites. 

37 Biagetti et al. “Writing the Desert.” This important research, although not focused on the 
question of origins, makes no mention of Egypt. 

38 Gardiner, “Egyptian Origin’; Bruce Trigger, “Writing Systems: A Case Study of Cultural 
Evolution,” in Houston, First Writing, 56-57. 
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the origin of Phoenician is Egyptian hieroglyphs, it is rather surprising that 
the possibility of a western connection has not been given attention.9 Given 
this information, the shared alphabetic characters between Libyco-Berber and 
Phoenician, on the one hand, and the original typography of ancient Tifinagh, 
on the other, make more sense. 

From the fourth century BCE onwards, North Africa’s Greco-Roman and 
Byzantine periods succeeded one another, leaving their scriptural imprints on 
the Northwestern African landscape. Greek and Latin circulated, primarily in 
the form of monumental epigraphy, but also in inscribed Roman silver coins 
(denarius). At least four were found at different times and places in Maurita- 
nia, the earliest dating to the first century BCE.*° Noteworthy too is a Latin 
inscription in southern Algeria (Timissao), north of the Malian border, bearing 
witness to North-South travel in Antiquity.*! 

By the end of the eighth century, in littoral North Africa, the Libyco-Berber 
script met its demise in the face of Arabic script.4? It survived in its Tifinagh 
variant only in central Saharan and Sahelo-Saharan regions, where the Tuareg 
preserved the knowledge and practice. How and when Libyan scriptural tradi- 
tions evolved into modern Tifinagh is not well understood. Christian Dupuy 
suggests that Tifinagh was being used in the northern Malian region of the 
Adrar des Iforas by at least the fifth century CE. The earliest Saharan date of an- 
cient Tifinagh, which is neither firm nor conclusive, is a fifth-century message 
on a stone block featured on the burial site of the Tuareg Queen Tin Hinan, 
located in Hoggar region of southern Algeria.4? 

Because it lacks numeracy and calendrical framing, Tifinagh etchings, en- 
gravings or drawings are difficult to date. It is even trickier to date the usage 
of the Tifinagh script for the demarcation of legal rights to property. Known 
as ajwal (p. ajwalan), or ezwal (ezgwalan), these were either individual letters, 
sometimes appended with specific signs or symbols (such as the hoof of a 


39  Réné Rebuffat, “Le Libyque de Bu Njem et le Libyque,” in Fantar/Siraj, Débuts de l’Ecriture : 
55-83, 61 is, to my knowledge, the only scholar to mention the proximity of Libya to Egypt, 
and the possible transmission of scriptural culture, noting the xxnd Dynasty of Libyan 
Pharaohs. André Lemaire has vaguely contemplated the possibility in a chapter I have not 
yet seen (“La diffusion de l’'alphabet dans le bassin méditerranéen’). I thank Casajus for 
alerting me to this last work. 

40 Raymond Mauny and Didier Carité, “Découverte 4 Nouakchott d’un Dénier d’Alexandre,’ 
Journal des Africanistes 53, nos. 1-2 (1983): 181-183. 

41 Réne Rebuffat, “Les Romains et les Routes Caravaniéres Africaines,” in Le Sahara, lien en- 
tre les peuples et les cultures. Actes du Colloque organizé a Douz (Tunis, 2004), 221-260. 

42 Camps, “Recherches.” 

43 Camps, “LAge du tombeau de Tin Hinan: ancétre des Touaregs du Hoggar,’ Zephyrus 25 
(1974): 497-516. See Casajus’ deliberation of the evidence (LAlphabet, 192-196). 
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gazelle), used as identity markers for specific clans or lineages. Charles de Fou- 
cault wrote an ajwal inventory for the Tuareg of colonial Algeria, noting how 
they ‘place [them] on all the objects that need to be marked as property’44 In 
his nineteenth-century study of the Tuareg, Henri Duveyrier noted the practice 
of inscribing ‘weapons, metal bracelets and arm rings, musical instruments, 
leather straps, shields and embroidered cloth.4° Not surprisingly, the branding 
of livestock (as opposed to the use of incisions, or disfigurations such as ear 
cutting, also practiced among western African pastoral groups, including the 
Halpulaar), has Ancient Egyptian antecedence.*® 

Script and logos were also used to tag salt bars, a former common currency 
in the Sahelo-Saharan regions.*” Of note, is Edmond Bernus’ study of this prac- 
tice among the salt workers of Niger.*8 Inscribed salt bars were relabeled by car- 
avan workers after purchase. The practice of hot-iron branding also prevailed 
among camel-herding societies of the western Sahara, including former speak- 
ers of the Berber language of Zenaga; known as ozan, they combined signs 
and Arabic characters.9 But these Berbers apparently did not adopt writing 
until the spread of Arabic. The fact that Zenaga is closer to Tashelhit, spoken 
in Morocco, than it is to Tuareg Tamasheq or the Libyan Tamazight, is note- 
worthy. So too is the fact that this region of present-day Mauritania had only 
minimal contact with central Saharan scriptural traditions. Their main trans- 
Saharan exchanges were with the North, in a time when Libyco-Berber tradi- 
tions there had long disappeared. In light of this albeit descriptive evidence, 
one must conclude that the need to visibly inscribe property was a primary 
function of writing among Libyan, Tuareg and other Tifinagh scribes.5° When 
this came about, however, may be impossible to establish with any certainty. 


44 Charles de Foucault, Dictionnaire Touareg-Frangais (Dialiecte de lAhaggar) (Paris, 1951-2), 
Vol. 2, 628. 

45 Casajus, LAlphabet, in reference to Duveyier’s Les Touaregs du Nord (1864: 389). 

46 Marguerite Dupire, “Contribution 4 Etude des Marques de Propriété du Bétail Chez les 
Pasteurs Peuls,” Journal de la Société ds Africanistes 24, no. 2 (1954): 123-144. 

47 Ghislaine Lydon, On Trans-Saharan Trails: Islamic Law, Trade Networks and Cross-cultural 
Exchange in Nineteenth-century Western Africa (Cambridge, New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 2009). 

48 Edmond Bernus, “Marques de Propriété Touarégues et Pierres Tombales (Plaines au Sud- 
ouest de I’Air),” Sahara 8 (1996): 7-18. 

49 Francis Nicolas, La Langue Berbére de Mauritanie (Dakar : IFAN, 1953), 158-159. 

50 Here, more research is needed, of the kind undertaken by Majeed Khan in Saudi Arabia, 
that determine potential correlations among the proto-scriptural signs and symbols used 
in Saharan ajwalan to evidence from Saharan rock painting. Majeed Khan, Wusum: The 
Tribal Symbols of Saudi Arabia (Riyadh: Ministry of Education, 2010). 
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In medieval Mali, as Moraes Farias has shown, Tifinagh inscriptions on ste- 
lae, and etchings on stone surfaces include personal and public messages of 
all kinds, many of which he categorizes as ‘the writing of Eros.’>! This was in 
contrast to Arabic which came to occupy a less restricted scriptural domain. 
But never did scribes among the Sahelo-Saharan Tuareg engrave the names of 
the dead, unlike was the case in North Africa since Antiquity, as noted above. 
This practice followed a cultural taboo about pronouncing the names of the 
dead. Edmond Bernus and Patrice Cressier observed the same in the case of 
twentieth-century Niger: 


..-never are Tifinagh characters used to inscribe the name of the de- 
ceased on a funerary slab, whereas shepherds, forlorn or in love, boldly 
confide in the stone or the tree trunk, the personal expression of their 
feelings. Should we link this negative fact to the ban on pronouncing the 
name of the dead in Tuareg society, as the use of Arabic, reserved to the 
religious sphere, makes it possible to get round this ban which is alien 
to Islam?52 


The spread of Arabic literacy, and the flourishing of Saharan caravan 
trade led to the development of new forms of scriptural convergence in econ- 
omy and religion. For northwestern Africa, the circulation of new inscribed 
objects included glass weights used for gold and silver.53 Specimens inscribed 
with names of Fatimid rulers and dating to the tenth and eleventh centu- 
ries were found in Tegdaoust/Awdaghust.5* Coins are another example. The 
earliest appears to be a Fatimid gold coin found in Gao from the 
3408/950s.°° The eleventh century also witnessed the minting in Sijilmasa and 
elsewhere, of Almoravid gold dinars, dated and inscribed in Arabic with the 
names of prominent leaders, which circulated throughout northwest Africa 
and beyond. 


51 Moraes Farias, Arabic Medieval Inscriptions, cxxx. 

52 Suzanne Bernus and Patrice Cressier Programme Archéologique d’Urgence In Gall - 
Tegidda-n-Tesemt (Niger) 1977-1981. Iv. Azelik-Takadda et limplantation sédentaire 
médiévale, (Niamey and Paris: Institut de Recherches en Sciences Humaines, 1992), 236. 

53 A. Launois and Jean Devisse, “Poids de Verre Découverts a Tegdaoust, Chronologie du 
Site et Histoire des eEtalons de Poids en Afrique Occidentale,” in J. Devisse and D. and 
S. Robert, eds., Tegdaoust 111. Recherches sur Aoudaghost. Campagnes 1960/65. Enquétes 
générales (Paris: Edit. Recherches sur les Civilisations, 1983), 399-419. 

54 ~~ Ibid. 

55 Moraes Farias referring to Latruffe. 
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With the exception of three inscribed stone plaques found in Tegdaoust and 
Kumbi Saleh, epigraphy is noticeably absent in present-day Mauritania until 
the nineteenth century, including in Azugi, a significant site of early Islamic 
learning, as Moraes Farias observed. The same is true of Timbuktu, and this in 
spite of its position as a commercial and scholarly hub. In these regions, the 
preference was for anepigraphic gravestones. This is in contrast to northern 
Mali’s epitaphs in the Aday and the Niger River Bend, which Moraes Farias 
attributes to a northern influence from centers such as Qairawan and Tripoli, 
as demonstrated by the epigraphic tradition in these port-cities as well as simi- 
larities in epigraphic styles. In the Aday and the Niger River Bend, the main 
source of Arabic funerary epigraphy, is not Ibadi, as de Moraes Farias notes, 
since carving epitaphs was not common among these Muslims. Rather it was 
Sunni Muslims who inspired West African Arabic epigraphy, and this despite 
the Maliki prescription to avoid ‘excessive manifestation’ of grief and mourn- 
ing of the dead.5 Moraes Farias attributes this to the Almoravids ‘austerity’ 
and their strict abidance to Maliki opinions on funerary rituals. 

Moraes Farias studied close to 400 epigraphic sources in Arabic, but also 
in Tifinagh, consisting of “royal tombstones, other epigraphs, stelae inscribed 
with pious and poetic texts placed in cemeteries, and graffiti (some of them 
carefully and impressively carved).’5” He describes the corpus as a “diachronic 
linguistic record,” specifically one documenting patterns in use of words and 
names in Berber and other local languages, as well as Arabic; which reveals, 
among other things, examples of the imprint of Berber syntax on West Afri- 
can languages.** His focus was on the cultural and religious dimensions of the 
expressions of identity. Because of the nature of his sources, he notes only in 
passing the use of writing for inscribing property rights.°9 

The Muslim tradition of inscribing tombstones was well established in the 
Aday region of Mali by the 450s/1050s, and would spread in the next centuries 
to Gao, Saney and Bentyia. But it remained “absent from other regions of West 
Africa also in contact with Muslim North Africa.”6° Eleventh-century and 
early-twelfth century royalty of the Bant Tanmak in Saney “began to map them- 
selves onto the outside world using the new, trans-local, classificatory categories 
now available.’® They imported pre-ordered tombstones from craftsmen from 


56 Moraes Farias, Arabic Medieval Inscriptions, cxiv, cxxiii. 
57 ~~ Ibid., xxxiv. 

58 _Ibid., xxxv. 

59  Ibid., cxxxii. 

60 Ibid, cxiv—v. 

61 Ibid., cxxi. 
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al-Andalus. Their incentive, Moraes Farias surmises, may have been driven by 
the power such foreign symbols could wield. Significantly, he notes: 


To the investment of Islamic meanings into spatial landmarks were 
added ... from no later than the early fifth century AH / eleventh cen- 
tury AD and probably earlier materialisations of axial time computed 
according to the Islamic calendar. These took the form of dates engraved 
in stone. The landscape was being written over with instantiations of a 
particular type of time cognizance. Most of these markers were funerary 
inscriptions.®? 


Among Moraes Farias’ numerous insights is the contrasting functions of writ- 
ing he attributes to the two scriptural traditions of Tifinagh and Arabic, which 
cannot be explained by a “simple contrast between sacred and profane modes 
of writing.”6 He speaks about the creative and other tensions between the two 
scriptural traditions. Another important observation is the significance attrib- 
uted to dating in the writings of Muslims. Of the 151 inscriptions surveyed by 


»« 


de Moraes Farias, 118 of these demonstrate the writers’ “unusual emphasis on 
their adherence to the worldwide Islamic calendar.’™ Arabic, like Hebrew that 
preceded it, but unlike Phoenician or Libyan, is a scriptural tradition that came 
along with an established calendar, which allowed for inscribing the landscape 
with “instantiations of a particular type of time cognizance.”®> Calendar dates 
were featured on epitaphs, but also in graffiti, inscribed by men and women. 
Hebrew is also featured in northwest Africa’s scriptural landscape, although 
research is sorely lacking. Since before the fifteenth-century pogroms of the 
central Sahara, Jewish tombstones have been destroyed, others recycled as 
building blocks or washboards. The best known tombstone, which awaits schol- 
arly appraisal, is one found near the once Jewish Saharan metropolis of Ta- 
mentit, in western Algeria (in Ghormali, located in the oasis of Bouda). Known 
as the Ghormali tombstone, it is a Hebrew inscription to the deceased Mona 
bat Amram and dated 5089 am (Anno Mundi) /1329 CE (Common Era).®6 An- 
other tombstone, now preserved in the museum of Tamentit, includes biblical 
verses and poetry. Maimon, son of Shmuel and grandson of Braham bin Koubi, 


62 Ibid., cxx. 

63. Ibid., cxxviii. 

64  Ibid., clxxxi. 

65 Ibid., cxx. 

66 Because the epitaph spelled out Mona, and not the more common Mouna, some of sug- 
gested that this Jewish family may have been originally of Spanish origin. See Jacob Oliel, 
Les Juifs au Sahara: Une Présence Millénaire (Montreal: Editions Elysée, 2007), 203-206. 
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who died in Tamentit, is the subject of the epigraph dated in chronogram to 
5150 AM/1390 CE. 

In an article about the existence of a Songhay-Berber language in Tabelba- 
la, western Algeria, Lameen Souag observes that the earliest inscription is in 
Hebrew. The tombstone is an epitaph to a Jewish woman dated 5082 AM/1322 
cE.® He further notes two undated gravestones in Judeo-Arabic (Arabic in the 
Hebrew script), one of a Berber woman, and that of al-Zahrah bint Mahbub 
bin Sarah, presumably a Berber Jew. Souag also discusses tombstones written 
in Arabic, but he makes no mention of epigraphy in Libyco-Berber. The vol- 
ume of funerary inscriptions in Arabic, Hebrew and Judeo-Arabic honoring 
women in northwest Africa is just as remarkable as those documented in Mali 
by Moraes Farias, in Niger by Bernus and Cressier, and elsewhere. It is worth 
noting that Bernus remarked on the existence in Niger of tombstones engraved 
with the star of David.®® 

To conclude, this essay seeks to make the following related points. First- 
ly, a continent-centric approach is necessary for appreciating the history of 
Northwestern Africa’s evolving scriptural landscape. This is because, as Moraes 
Farias astutely observes in the quote introduced above, ‘different frames of 
reference could influence each other’ For it is tempting to see in the develop- 
ment of Libyco-Berber and its later renditions, an eastern influence. Indeed, it 
seems likely that so-called Berber groups from the central Sahara and beyond, 
such as the Tuareg, acquired the knowledge of writing not from Phoenicians, 
but from neighboring Ancient Egyptians via Eastern Libyans (some of whom 
were Pharaohs). Clearly, this is but a hunch on the part of an amateur in the 
field of scriptural history, the validity of which remains to be determined by 
paleographers and historical linguists. Given Ancient Egypt’s precedence and 
proximity, it seems somewhat reductionist not to view the history of scriptural 
transference in a broader, and perhaps less sequential way. In any event, the 
documented circulation of the inscribed seals with hieroglyph, hieratic and 
Phoenician characters — evidenced by the cache unearthed in a temple near 
Tunis — establishes that the first writing traveled West. Finally, the reference to 
Pharaonic times (zaman al-fir‘awin), in the fifteenth-century Ta’rikh al-Sudan, 
in reference to a distant past, does make this author ponder.®® Why scholars of 


67 Lameen Souag, “Explaining Korandjé: Language Contact, Plantations, and Trans-Saharan 
trade,’ Journal of Pidgin and Creole Languages 30, no. 2 (2015): 189-224, 201-211. 

68 Bernus, “Marques.” 

69 John O. Hunwick, Timbuktu and the Songhay Empire. Al-Sad’’s Ta’rikh al-Sudiin (Leiden: 
Brill, 1999), 6. 
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Libyco-Berber have not taken into account the influence or not of the Hebrew 
script, present in North Africa since ancient times, is another wonder. 

Another area of inquiry is the patterns of burial customs and, in particular, 
the tradition of inscribing gravesites with names, dates or messages, ensuring 
the safe passage of the deceased into the hereafter. In light of Ancient Egyp- 
tian burial traditions, it is interesting to note that the earliest known Muslim 
tomb inscription is located in Cairo. Dated a dozen years after the Muslim con- 
quest of Egypt (dated 31h/652), it is also among the earliest known samples of 
Muslim writing.”° Why certain groups inscribed gravestones and not others, 
across time and place, and how the knowledge of scriptural forms determined 
literacy outcomes in the long-run, remain open questions. 

The last point concerns the early functions of writing in northwestern Af 
rican history. Throughout the centuries, inscriptions served evolving manifold 
purposes; from the mundane economic function, to registering cultural and 
identity markers, and the religious function. First writings in northwest Africa 
went beyond the cultural, ideological and visual functions of earliest writings, 
to encompass a legal function in the ascription of rights of property (ejwal) 
or contractual obligations (clay seals). The inseparability of economic and 
religious functions in Muslim scriptural practices would become self-evident 
in later centuries with the propagation of Islamic legal literacies and the re- 
turn in Northwestern Africa to the use of paper in the early-modern period. 
Further reflection on the question of Africa’s limited scriptural landscape is 
needed in order to determine why only a handful of scripts (Ancient Egyptian, 
Libyco-Berber, Ethiopic, Nubian) developed in Africa’s pre-colonial past. What 
precluded the need for writing in many African societies, until the nineteenth- 
century and early-twentieth century inventions of new scripts in Liberia (Vai), 
Cameroon (Bamun), or Nigeria (Nsibidi), is another important puzzle to solve. 
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CHAPTER 9 


New Reinventions of the Sahel: Reflections on the 
Tarih Genre in the Timbuktu Historiographical 
Production, Seventeenth to Twentieth Centuries 


Mauro Nobili 


1 Introduction 


‘Something special happened in Timbuktu in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century AD/eleventh century hijri: the emergence of a literary genre. 
This was the Timbuktu tarikh genre. With this statement, Paulo Fernando 
de Moraes Farias opens a 2008 article on the so-called Timbuktu chronicles, 
namely: the Tarth al-Sudan by ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sa‘di (d. after 1655-6);? the 
Tarih Ibn al-Muhtar written by the unidentified ‘son of al-Muhtar QN.BL’ (fl. c. 
1664);3 and the anonymous Second Appendix of Tarikh el-Fettach ou Chronique 
du chercheur — which Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias calls Notice historique.* 


1 Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “Intellectual Innovation and the Reinvention of the Sahel: 
The Seventeenth-Century Chronicles of Timbuktu,” in Shamil Jeppie and Souleymane Bachir 
Diagne, eds., The Meanings of Timbuktu, ed. (Cape Town: Human Sciences Research Council, 
2008), 95. 

2 The Tarih al-Sudan was originally edited and translated into French in 1898-1900 (see Octave 
V. Houdas, ed., Tarikh es-soudan par Abderrahman ben Abdallah ben Imran ben Amir es-Sa‘di 
(Paris: Libr. d’Amérique et d’Orient Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1898-1900, 2 vols.), then, in the 
late 1990s, John O. Hunwick translated into English the first twenty-seven chapters and the 
thirtieth of the chronicle (J.0. Hunwick, Timbuktu and the Songhay Empire: Al-Sa‘di’s Ta’rikh 
al-Sudan down to 1613, and Other Contemporary Documents (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 1-270). 

3 Currently, there is no accurate edition of the Ta’rih Ibn al-Muhtar — a work so far anonymous 
due to the loss of the first pages in all the preserved manuscript copies and that I call Ta’rih 
Ibn al-Muhtar from the name of its author, Ibn al-Muhtar, for lack of a better title. As I argue 
in a recent article, Houdas and Delafosse conflated the text of the Ta’rth Ibn al-Muhtar with 
that of the 19th-century Ta’rih al-fattas in the 1913 problematic edition (see Octave V. Houdas 
and Maurice Delafosse, Tarikh el-fettach ou Chronique du Chercheur Pour Servir a U'Histoire 
des Villes, des Armées et des Principaux Personnages du Tekrour [Paris: E. Leroux, 1913]). See 
also Mauro Nobili and M.S. Mathee, “Towards a New Study on the Tanikh al-fattash,” History 
in Africa 42 (2015): 37-73. 

4 The Notice Historique is only available in a partial French translation by Houdas and Dela- 
fosse, as the second appendix to the Chronique du chercheur (O.V. Houdas and Delafosse, 
Tarikh el-fettach ou Chronique du Chercheur, 326-341). 
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In his article, Moraes Farias articulates an innovative theory on the nature and 
the properties of these works that was originally formulated in his masterpiece 
Arabic Medieval Inscriptions from the Republic of Mali.® 

According to this theory, far from being simple records of ‘raw evidence, 
the chronicles were in fact politico-ideological projects characterized by an 
all-encompassing reconstruction of the Sahelian past that aimed at making 
sense of the political landscape of post-1591 Niger Bend.® After the Moroc- 
can invasion and the consolidation of the Arma state, the local established 
order with the Askiya lineage in control of the secular power and the patrici- 
ate of Timbuktu in charge of the spiritual power and semi-autonomous from 
the Askiyas, was destroyed. ‘The tarikhs’ works were ... implicitly centred on a 
novel political project, which expressed a will to power.” It was a project aimed 
at reconciling the three conflicting elites of the time: the new political-military 
leaders, the Arma, and the two old elites, the Askiyas and the Timbuktu patrici- 
ate. However, according to Moraes Farias, ‘the tarikh genre was short lived’ and 
did not survive the test of time when the political context of the Niger Bend 
changed at the end of the seventeenth century.® 

This article has Moraes Farias’ theory as its point of departure. After provid- 
ing a synthetic, systematic, but warranted, review of his theory on the nature 
of the tarihs and their properties, I survey the historiographical literature pro- 
duced in the Niger Bend from the 15th century onwards to see if any trace is to 
be found of the tarif genre and its properties. In my analysis, I focus particu- 
larly on the 19th century and on the production of the Tarth al-fattas, but also 
touch on chronicles written during the colonial period. Based on my analysis 
of materials unknown to Moraes Farias, I challenge his assumption about the 
disappearance of the tarth genre post-17th century, and show the existence of 
other works displaying similar features and scope. However, by questioning 
this very aspect of Moraes Farias’ theory on the tari genre, I further substanti- 
ate his overall argument on the nature of the chronicles: once the tarth genre 
was invented as a pragmatic political tool, displaying a very peculiar recon- 
struction of the past and aimed at producing an impact on the political scene, 
later historians would resuscitate the genre at times when political conflict 
would challenge the status quo. 


5 Paulo Fernando de, Moraes Farias, Arabic Medieval Inscriptions from the Republic of Mali: 
Epigraphy, Chronicles and Songhay-Tuareg History (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003). 
Moraes Farias, “Intellectual innovations,” 98. 

Moraes Farias, “Intellectual innovations,” 97. 

8 Moraes Farias, “Intellectual innovations,” 98. 
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2 The Tarikh Genre in Moraes Farias’ Works 


According to Moraes Farias, scholars approaching the Tarih al-Sudan, the 
Tarih Ibn al-Muhtar and the Notice Historique, have shown ‘a tendency towards 
historical reductionism. Starting from Heinrich Barth, who was the first West- 
erner to analyze a copy of the Tarth al-Sudan in 1853, scholars misunderstood 
the chronicles by underestimating their complexity.!° They perceived them as: 


a repository of hard facts, not as the creative and artful reconstruction 
of a past about which the chronicler|s]| often had very little information. 
The thinking invested in the writing the chronicle[s] was acknowledged 
only as recording of collective memory. This necessarily demoted the 
chronicler from historian to informant, and from author to amanuensis.!! 


In his contributions, Moraes Farias does not expand on how the misrepresen- 
tation of the chroniclers reflects the stereotypical approach to African Mus- 
lim intellectuals as bereft of any intellectual dynamism.” His focus is mainly 
scholars’ emphasis on the blunder of the poor stylistic qualities of the chroni- 
cles: ‘The stylistic poverty of the chronicle has been perceived as proof of their 
innocence of rhetoric, hence of their reliability as historical events.’ For in- 
stance, the introduction of the Tarth al-Sudan refers to the ‘[writing] style, so 
simple and so natural’ of the chronicle.!* Similarly, in the introduction to the 
Tadkirat al-nisyan, Victor O. Houdas writes about ‘the style and the orthogra- 
phy [that] leave much to be desired.!5 Houdas and Maurice Delafosse assert in 
the introduction to their conflated edition of the Tarih Ibn al-Muhtar and the 
Tarih al-fattas: 


It is important not to neglect that the authors were not Arabs, nor were 
they native speakers of Arabic. They were Blacks of Soninke origins 


9 Moraes Farias, Arabic Medieval Inscriptions, xlviii, § 48. 

10 On Barth’s analysis of the Ta’rih al-Sudan, see Heinrich Barth, Travels and Discoveries in 
North and Central Africa: Being a Journal of an Expedition Undertaken under the Auspices 
of H.B.M.’s Government, in the Years 1849-1855 (London: Longman, 1857-8), v. 4, 406-436. 

11 Moraes Farias, Arabic Medieval Inscriptions, xlviii—xlix, § 48. 

12 On acritique of this idea of culture stagnation among Muslim intellectuals in Africa, see 
Scott S. Reese, “Introduction: Islam in Africa: Challenging the Perceived Wisdom,” in Scott 
S. Reese, ed., The Transmission of Learning in Islamic Africa (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 3. 

13 Moraes Farias, Arabic Medieval Inscriptions, xxi, §108. 

14 +Houdas, Tarikh es-soudan, iv. 

15 Octave V. Houdas, Tedzkiret en-nisian fi akhbar molouk es-soudan (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 
1901), vi. 
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whose everyday language was Songhay — as it emerges from one passage 
of the work. Therefore, it is not surprising that the language in which they 
write is not excellent Arabic. It is often obscure and ... the interpretation 
of some passages is very difficult.!® 


On the basis of the lack of literary sophistication of the chronicles, scholars 
underestimated the complexity of these works. Their reading of the chronicles 
became flat and the tarifs were ‘only expected to provide reliable factual re- 
cords’ by scholars.!” 

The result is that the chronicles have been approached only as ‘reliable 
history but second rate literature, as ‘disorganized bundles of raw informa- 
tion, not as rather well cooked writerly production.!® Moraes Farias revolu- 
tionized the approach to these chronicles by stressing their ‘literariness’ and 
‘constitutive rhetoric, and by understanding the authors as ‘texts craftsmen 
and ideological agents.!9 He stresses the importance of understanding ‘the 
politico-ideological agenda of the chronicle[s], and about how this agenda 
might have influenced the historical reconstruction of the text[s].2° 

Moraes Farias defines the chronicles as an ‘exercise in catastrophe 
management.”! They offer an explanation of the events of the 1591 Moroccan 
invasion of the Niger Bend; they invite the acceptance of the new political or- 
der, with the descendants of the Moroccan invasion, the Arma, in charge of 
the political power; and, at the same time, they advance a project for a new 
order in which the main previous actors, the Askiya family and the Timbuktu 
Muslim patriciate, participate in the political arena along with the new Arma 
rulers.?* As political projects very much linked to the events of the time, the 
chronicles could not have been produced at an earlier period; and the authors 
of the chronicles present, as Moraes Farias underlines, ‘their works as new syn- 
theses and new investigations’ of the past.23 In other words, they were the first 
writings of this type, a totally new genre. 


16 —-Houdas and Delafosse, Tarikh el-fettach ou Chronique du Chercheur, xiv. 

17. Moraes Farias, Arabic Medieval Inscriptions, xxi, §106. 

18 Ibid., Lxix, §101; Lxxi, §107. 

19 _—Ibid., lxix, §101; lxx, §104. 

20 Ibid., xlvii, § 44. 

21 ~~ Ibid., Ixxii, § m1. 

22 Onthe Armaand the state they established after the fall of the Songhay in the Niger Bend, 
see Michel Abitbol, Tombouctou et les Arma: de la Conquéte Marocaine du Soudan Nigérien 
en 1591 a l’'Hégémonie de l’Empire Peulh du Macina en 1833 (Paris: Maisonneuve et Larose, 
1979); and Elizabeth Hodgkin, “Social and Political Relations on the Niger Bend in the 
Seventeenth Century” (PhD diss., University of Birmingham, 1987). 

23 + Moraes Farias, “Intellectual Innovations,” 96. 
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The chronicles ‘sermonize on the link between the Sonoy independence 
and the sinfulness of the last Askiya sovereigns and their kin.?+ The fall of the 
Songhay state and the Moroccan invasion is thus explained in metaphysical 
terms, as God’s punishments for the moral decay of the Askiya family. Even the 
cruelty of the Moroccan invasion, such as the 1593 massacre of the Timbuktu 
scholars, is balanced by the sack of Marrakesh in 1612. This exercise of ‘meta- 
historical symbolism’ prepares the ground for the acceptance of the new Arma 
aristocracy and ‘bridge over the gap between the invaders and the other social 
categories.’*5 By the time the chronicles were written, the Arma had in fact sev- 
ered their links with the Moroccan central state and developed into a local new 
state in need of ‘new sources of political legitimacy’ that was offered by their 
acceptance in the chronicles.” However, the chroniclers were also claiming a 
new space for the two old elites of the past, the Askiya family and the Timbuktu 
Muslim patriciate. In other words, the chronicles advance a project of reconcil- 
iation between three elites, aimed at a closer, less unequal political integration 
of each of one with the others. These three elites were the Arma military and 
political class themselves (who needed definitively to legitimize their power), 
the Askiya lineages (now deprived by the Moroccan invasion of independent 
sovereign power over the region, but still playing significant political role) 
and the urban patriciate of Timbuktu and Jenne (to which the tarih writers 
belonged, and which had suffered greatly from the invasion but still retained 
considerable influence and literate skills useful to the Arma administration).?’ 

In order to achieve this aim, the chronicles produced an unprecedented 
‘synthetic historical narrative’ of West African history, from a distant mythical 
past to the days of the authors.?® The chroniclers employ what Moraes Farias 
has described as the ‘plenitude effect, which meant that they produced ‘con- 
structive narratives of the past that were apparently free of gaps, even in the 
absence of historical evidence.?9 This feature of the tarih genre is crucial to 
understand Moraes Farias’ theory: the chronicles were not just political proj- 
ects, but very peculiar ones involving the production of a continual narrative 
of events of the Middle Niger, a sort of universal history of the region. 

The 17th-century tarihs present a teleological narrative of successive and 
interrelated dynasties, a real celebration of the West African royal tradition, 
at the end of which the Arma Pashas are included. Thus the ‘Pasha line was 


24 Moraes Farias, Arabic Medieval Inscriptions, lxxiii, §117. 
25 Ibid., Ixxiv, §119; Ixxv, §121. 

26 Ibid., Lxxvii, §127. 

27 Moraes Farias, “Intellectual Innovations,” 97. 

28 Moraes Farias, Arabic Medieval Inscriptions, lxix, §102. 
29 Moraes Farias, “Intellectual Innovations,” 100. 
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not represented as alien oppressors, but as the continuation of the local legiti- 
mate royal tradition.*° This tradition is best represented by some of the Askiya 
rulers, namely Askiya Muhammad (d. 1538) and Askiya Dawid (d. 1582-3).3! 
It is the character of Askiya Muhammad, the ‘icon of ideal rulership, which 
plays a major role in the rhetorical construction of the chronicles, although 
his function is only inferred, but never clarified, by Moraes Farias in his con- 
tributions.?? I would add that it is under Askiya Muhammad that the ideal 
mutual-recognition and balance between the political power represented by 
the Askiyas and the religious power represented by the Timbuktu patriciate 
was best achieved, in spite of the ‘ritualized contrast between “learned civil 


” 


élite” and the “politico-military élite” that was peculiar of the Songhay state.?3 
By celebrating the reign of Askiya Muhammad, the chronicles were actually 
advocating for a similar balance of power under the Arma. 

To sum up, the tari genre as it emerged in Timbuktu in the 17th century 
is characterized by lengthy and all-encompassing chronicles that reshape the 
events of the past in a way that supports new political understandings of the 
present. However, according to Moraes Farias, the tarif genre was short lived 
and endorsed a political project that basically failed: ‘Instead of moving to- 
wards a more inclusive and stable social pact, and a more secure state struc- 
ture, local political life was becoming further divided by factional strife among 
the Arma, and by conflicts between branches of the Askiya lineages.’34 With 
the failure of the project, the tarth genre ‘died out, concludes Moraes Farias.° 
But was this really the case? In the section tarif the article that follows, I look 
at the historiographical production of the Timbuktu region and check if any 
traces of tdrih genre exist after the end of the 17th century. 


3 An Overview of Historiographical Works in the Timbuktu Region 
between the 15th and the 20th Centuries 


3.1 15-18th Centuries 

By analyzing John O. Hunwick’s monumental work The Arabic Literature of 
Africa. Vol rv: The writing of Western Sudanic Africa, it is possible to review the 
historiographical production of the region of Timbuktu since the 15th century, 


30 = Moraes Farias, Arabic Medieval Inscriptions, Ixxvii, §129. 
31 ~~ Ibid., Ixxvi, §124, and Ixxviii, §133. 

32 ~—Ibid., Lxxiii, §14. 

33 Ibid., xxv, §122. 

34 Ibid., Lxxix, §138. 

35 Ibid., Ixxx, §139. 
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when the local literary production started.36 No work on history that resem- 
bles the tarih genre was produced until the 17th century. Of course, this does 
not mean that no historical knowledge was available before. The Tarif Ibn al- 
Muhtar, for example, is very rich in details about oral and written sources em- 
ployed by the author. It refers to people who witnessed the events or who were 
knowledgeable about the facts of the past, as well as traditionalists.3” However, 
no such thing as a formal and coherent account of the past existed before the 
emergence of the ¢arif genre. 

Along with the Tarih al-Sudan, the Tarih Ibn al-Muhtar and the Notice Histo- 
rique, another work produced in Timbuktu seems to belong to the tarikh genre: 
Baba Gur(u) b. al-hagg Muhammad b. al-hagg al-Amin Gant’s Durar (also 

Gawahir) al-hisan fi ahbar ba‘d mulitk al-Sudan. This work is only known via 
quotations in the Tarth Ibn al-Muhtar, because no copy has been found so far.3® 
We only know that the author's father escaped the massacre of the Timbuktu 
scholars in 1593, but we do not know exactly when Baba Gur(u) lived. As ad- 
vanced by Elizabeth Hodgkin, scholars have always located the composition 
of the Durar al-hisan to the period immediately after the Moroccan conquest 
of Timbuktu due to an apparent sympathy for the Moroccans.39 However, it 
might well have been that the work was composed after 1655-6, the last date 
mentioned in the Tarih al-Sudan, since this latter work fails to quote Baba 
Gur(u)’s work.4° Unfortunately, the absence of the complete text of the Durar 
al-hisan prevents an understanding of the whole structure of the work and to 
ascertain whether it belongs to the tarih genre or not. 

The tarihs were not the only historical works produced in the region in this 
period. The celebrated Ahmad Baba b. Ahmad b. al-hagg Ahmad b. ‘Umar b. 


36 See John O. Hunwick, et al. Arabic Literature of Africa. Vol 1v: The Writings of Western Su- 
danic Africa (Leiden: Brill, 2003). 

37. Houdas and Delafosse, Tarikh el-fettach ou Chronique du Chercheur, Arabic text 41 et pas- 
sim | French text 77 et passim. 

38  Ibid., Arabic text 44 et passim / French text 83 et passim. Albert Bonnel de Méziéres dur- 
ing a mission in West Africa, between Walata and Goumbou, purchased a manuscript 
that he identified as a copy of the Durar al-hisan (Albert Bonnel de Méziére, “Note sur 
ses Récentes Découvertes, d’'Aprés un Télégramme Adressé par Lui, le 23 mars 1914, a M. 
le gouverneur Clozel,” Comptes Rendus des Séances de lAcadémie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres 58/3 (1914), 256). However, when his manuscripts were analyzed by Maurice Dela- 
fosse, the latter argued that the identification is only ‘a hypothesis’ (Maurice Delafosse, 
“Notes sur les Manuscrits Acquis en 1911 et 1912 par M. Bonnel de Méziéres dans la Région 
de Tombouctou-Oualata (Haut-Sénégal et Niger),” Annales et Mémoires de l’AOF (1916), 
122). I have been trying in vain to locate this manuscript, along with others described by 
Bonnel de Méziéres and Delafosse. 

39 Hodgkin, “Social and Political Relations,’ 48, n. 8. 

40 — Ibid. 
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Muhammad Aqit (d. 1627), who is otherwise well-known for his contributions 
in the field of jurisprudence, also produced two important works replete with 
historical content: the Kifayat al-muhtag li-maTifat man laisa ft al-Dibag and 
the Nayl al-ibtihag bi-tatriz al-Dibag.1 The two works are biographical dic- 
tionaries specifically devoted to scholars belonging to the maliki madhab. The 
Nail al-ibtihaj and Kifayat al-muhtag inaugurate the long-established genre of 
Islamic literature generally referred to as tabaqat in West Africa. This genre 
is represented by collections of biographies of people, generally grouped to- 
gether according to classes. This category can be very broad, such as the fa- 
mous Wafayat al-a‘yan by Ibn Hallikan (d. 1282), that is a massive collection 
of biographies of notables of the Islamic world. More often, works of tabaqat 
focus on a more restricted class of people, such as scholars grouped for their 
adherence to a specific madhab, as in the case of Ahmad Baba’s abovemen- 
tioned works, or biographies of physicians such as the Tabaqat al-atibba’ by 
Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a (d. 1270), or of philologists like Ibn al-Anban (d. 1181)’s Nuzhat 
al-alibb@ fi tabaqat al-udaba’. 

Another important work of historical literature was completed in 1751, when 
an unnamed ‘grandson of Alfa al-Amin b. Muhammad Sud (or Mud/Modi, or 
al-amir Suwu)’ compiled the Tadkirat al-nisyan ft ahbar muluk al-Sudan.*? The 
work is based on a previous anonymous work called Diwan al-muluk ft salatin 
al-Sudan, and is a history of the Pashalik of Timbuktu from the conquest of 
1591 to the early 18th century. However, the Tadkirat al-nisyan is re-arranged in 
the shape of a work of tabaqdt, in this case of rulers. 

The Fath al-Sakur ft mavifat ‘ayan al-Takrur by Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah 
b. Abi Bakr al-Siddiq al-Bartili (d. 1817) is another famous work belonging to 
the tabaqat genre not listed in axa, but included in this overview due to its 
importance in the region.43 The work, composed around 1800 is another col- 
lection of biographies of ‘ulama@ chosen, in this case, according to the ‘local 
interest’ of the author, i.e. their provenance from the Takrir, here employed 


41 Edited, respectively, by Muhammad Muti‘ (Ahmad Baba al-Tinbukti (Ahmad Baba b. 
Ahmad b. al-hagg Ahmad b. ‘Umar b. Muhammad Agit). Kifayat al-muhtag li-marifat 
man laisa fi al-Dibag, edited by Muhammad Muti‘. (Rabat, 2004; 2 vols.), and Nail 
al-ibtihag bi-tatriz al-Dibag, edited by ‘Ali “Umar. al-Qahirah, Cairo: Matba‘at al-tagafa 
al-diniya. 2004). 

42 Edited and translated into French in Houdas, Tedzkiret. 

43. Edited by Muhammad Ibrahim Kattani and Muhammad Ha§ggi (al-Bartili al-Walati, Fath 
al-Sakur ft mavifat a‘yan ‘Uulama@ al-Takrir), and translated into French by Chouki El 
Hamel, La Vie Intellectuelle Islamique dans le Sahel Ouest-africain, XVI-X1X Siécles: Une 
Etude Sociale de Enseignement Islamique en Mauritanie et au Nord du Mali (xv1-x1x 
Siécles) et Traduction Annotée de Fath ash-shakur dal-Bartili al-Walati (mort en 1805) 
(Paris: LHarmattan, 2002). 
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to refer to the wider West African Muslim world of the early igth century.4 
Much more prominent than tarihs and works of tabagat were annalistic his- 
torical accounts. The most famous of these works is the Dikr al-wafayat wa-ma 
hadata min al-umir al-‘izam wa-al-fitan by Mulay al-Qasim b. Mulay Sulaiman 
(fl. 1800), a history of Timbuktu from 1747 to 1815.45 Typical of this type of text 
is a short description of historical events and a massive presence of necrolo- 
gies. A last sample of historiographical production that is usually anonymous 
and undated, but that were produced most likely throughout the region since 
the early spread of literacy in West Africa, is king lists and genealogies that are 
abundant in several manuscripts collections from the region.*6 

The analysis of the historiographical production of the region of Timbuktu 
between the mid-17th century — when the famous tarifs of Timbuktu where 
written — and the early igth century seems to confirm Moraes Farias’ argument 
that the genre faded away after the 1700s. The surveyed works do not show 
the rhetoric properties of the genre nor its political-ideological purposes. How- 
ever, the 19th century witnessed something different, the return of the tarih 
literature. 


3.2 A New Tanth of the 19th Century: The Tarth al-fattas 

In a previous article, I have argued that the Tarih al-fattas is not a 16th-century 
chronicle, as scholars have advanced in the past starting with Houdas and 
Delafosse, but instead that it is a 1gth-century work ascribed apocryphally to 
Mahmid Katti (d. 1593). The Tarih al-fattas was in fact written by Nuh b. al- 
Tahir al-Fulani (d. 1860), a close counsellor of the caliph of Hamdallahi Ahmad 
Lobbo, who wrote his chronicle by modifying the Tarih ibn al-Muhtar of the 
17th century.*” 


44 Ibid, 39. 

45 See French translation and Arabic facsimile in Michel Abitbol, Tombouctou au Milieu du 
xvitte siécle: dAprés la Chronique de Mawlay al-Qasim B. Mawlay Sulayman (Paris : Mai- 
sonneuve et Larose, 1982). This genre of historical works continues until the 20th century; 
see for example the famous 19th century work by al-Muhtar b. Isma‘l b. Wadi‘at Allah, Ma 
waqaa ft al-Takrir al-Sudan ma baina Tinbuktu wa-Genne, also known as Tarikh Fittuga 
(unpublished, manuscript copies of the work are in Timbuktu, Institut des Hautes Etudes 
et de Recherche Islamique Ahmed Baba, number 281 and 4u, and at the Institut Fonda- 
mental d’Afrique Noire, Fonds Veillard, Section Masina, Cahier 4). 

46 See, for example, Mauro Nobili, Catalogue des Manuscrits Arabes du Fonds de Gironcourt 
(Afrique de l'Ouest) de l'Institut de France (Roma: Istituto per l’Oriente, 2013), pp. 144-152 
(entries 49-54) and 157-170 (entries 58-67). 

47. Nobili and Mathee, “Towards a New Study.” In this article, 1 present my new theory on 
the history of the Tarih al-fattas, as well as a full literature review on the chronicle. On 
the caliphate of Hamdallahi and Nuh b. al-Tahir, see Amadou Hampaté Ba and Jacques 
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My study of the Tarih al-fattas expands on the theory of Nehemia Levtzion, 
who advanced in a seminal contribution that the work is in fact a 17th-century 
chronicle that has undergone substantial revision in the i9th century.*® 
Levtzion further suggests that the three different manuscripts used by Houdas 
and Delafosse for their edition of the chronicle embody these two moments of 
production. While MS A — and its copy MS B - represents an incomplete copy 
of the original chronicle by Ibn al-Muhtar (the one I have so far called Tarih 
ibn al-Muhtar), MS C represents the new vulgata of the work circulated in the 
early igth century.*? However, the relationship between MS A and MS C is far 
more complicated than Levtzion envisaged. 

The classical study by Gérard Genette, Palimpsests: Literature in the Second 
Degree provides an effective theoretical framework and terminology to expli- 
cate the complex connection between MS A and MS C.°° The relationship be- 
tween the two texts is one of hypertextuality, by which Genette refers to ‘any 
relationship uniting a text B (which I shall call the hypertext) to an earlier text 
A (I shall, of course, call it kypotext) upon which it is grafted that is not that of 
commentary.®! In the present case, MS C — containing extensive 19th century 
interpolations — is the hypertext of an older hypotext, which is MS A. A hypo- 
tex becomes a hypertext via a series of processes of ‘transformation’ that can 
be of several types.°? The text of MS A underwent a transformation by ‘exten- 
sion, i.e. ‘augmentation by massive addition[s].’>3 This is the process brilliantly 
described by Levtzion — however, he overlooked other transformations, thus 
underestimating the complexity of the relationship between the manuscripts. 
Levtzion considered MS C simply as an extended version of MS A, including 
additional forged textual interpolations: ‘all the text of MS A is incorporated in 


Daget, L’Empire Peul du Macina, 1818-1853 (Paris/The Hague: Mouton, 1962); William Al- 
len Brown, “The Caliphate of Hamdullahi (ca. 1818-1864). A Study in African History and 
Tradition” (PhD diss., University of Wisconsin, 1969); and Bintou Sanankoua, Un Empire 
Peul au xrxe Siécle: La Diina du Maasina (Paris: Karthala, 1990). 

48 See Nehemia Levtzion, “A Seventeenth-century Chronicle by Ibn al-Mukhtar: A Criti- 
cal Study of Tarikh al-Fattash,” Bulletin of School of Oriental and African Studies 34, no. 3 
(1971): 571-593. 

49 Ibid, 573. 

50 See G. Genette, Palimpsests: Literature in the Second Degree, trans. C. Newman and C. Dou- 
binsky (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1997). 

51 _ Ibid., 5 (Italics in the text). For commentary, Genette means a relationship that ‘unites a 
given text to another, of which it speaks without necessarily citing it (without summon- 
ing it), in fact sometimes even without naming it’ (Ibid., 4). 

52 ~—s Ibid. 5. 

53 Ibid., 254-26g (Italics in the text). 
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MS C, but the latter includes also additional sections, passages and phrases.’>+ 
In this way, Levtzion did not recognize that MS A underwent a second and op- 
posite process of transformation to become MS C: a substantial ‘reduction’ by 
‘trimming.*® Nuh b. al-Tahir not only added new passages, some up to several 
printed pages long, as Levtzion suggested. Sometimes whole sentences, some- 
times entire lengthy paragraphs of MS A were in fact expurgated from MS C. 
The two processes of extension and reduction can happen in different parts of 
the text or simultaneously, in the latter case, generating a transformation by 
‘substitution. >® 

The analysis of MS A and MS C points to fourteen instances in which the 
two texts are different: eight extensions; four substitutions; one trimming; and 
one instance in which it is impossible to determine the type of substitution, 
due to lacunae in the available manuscripts. I thus argue that MS A and MS C 
are not two recensions of the same work, but two inherently different texts. Ge- 
nette underlines that ‘[t]o reduce or augment a text is to produce another text 
... which derives from it, but not without altering it in various manners.>” MS 
Aand MS Care different from the textual point of view, as shown above. How- 
ever, the discrepancy is not only quantitative, i.e. in the number of transforma- 
tion the first text underwent to become the second — in fact, the bulk of the 
narrative remains shared by both texts often verbatim, as always occurs with 
hypertexts. MS A and MS C are also different from the point of view of rhe- 
torical construction. And it is to the often neglected rhetorical constructions 
of West African chronicles that, as mentioned, Moraes Farias has attracted the 
attention of scholars in the past decade. Even though Moraes Farias focused on 
the 17th century chronicles of Timbuktu, his contribution is about methods as 
much as it is about context and findings. As a consequence, I approach MS C as 
a homogeneous text with internal consistency and a pre-conceived rhetorical 
plan, instead of an ‘original’ text plus ‘forged interpolations. 

MS C, the only text that includes the title Tarth al-fattas, can be ascribed to 
Nuh b. al-Tahir, the counsellor of Ahmad Lobbo, as demonstrated by the exis- 
tence of a manuscript that contains an abstracted version of the chronicle that 
was explicitly written by Anmad Lobbo’s counsellor.58 As a 1gth—-century work, 
the Tarih al-fattas emerges as a chronicle written to provide legitimization to 


54  Levtzion, “A Seventeenth-century Chronicle,’ 573. 

55 Also referred to by Genette as ‘pruning’ (Genette, Palimpsests, 230; Italics in the text). On 
trimming and other possible types of reductions, see ibid., 229-254. 

56 _ Ibid., 259-267 (Italics in the text). 

57. Ibid., 229 (Italics in the text). 

58 Manuscript hosted at the Institut de France, Paris, Fonds De Gironcourt, n. 2010 (174). See 
Nobili and Mathee, “Towards a New Study,’ 66-67. 
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the newly emerged Caliphate of Hamdallahi and its leader Anmad Lobbo, the 
patron of Nuh b. al-Tahir. Before the battle of Noukouma (1818), when the Ca- 
liphate was established, the founding leader Ahmad Lobbo was an outsider in 
the public arena of the time. He did not belong to any noble family in charge 
of the temporal power in Masina, nor to any scholarly family of the broader 
Niger Bend. Therefore, when his popularity started to increase, he clashed with 
both the temporal leaders of Masina, the Ardos, and the local intellectual es- 
tablishment centered in Jenne and related to the Arma aristocracy. Eventually, 
after the Caliphate of Hamdallahi emerged as a regional power, Anmad Lobbo 
also collided with the other major West African Islamic state of the time, the 
Sokoto Caliphate.59 The Tarih al-fattas inscribes itself in this context of strug- 
gle to secure temporal and spiritual legitimacy. And it does so in a way that is 
strongly reminiscent of the 17th century tarihs of Timbuktu. 

The main tool employed by Nuh b. al-Tahir to back up the claim that Anmad 
Lobbo was the legitimate caliph of West Africa is a long narrative about 
the Pilgrimage of the celebrated ruler of the Songhay state, Askiya al-hagg 
Muhammad, which culminates in a prophecy. According to the narrative, while 
in Mecca to perform the Pilgrimage, Askiya al-hagg Muhammad was made ca- 
liph for West Africa by a certain prince of Mecca, Mulay al-‘Abbas.®° The latter 
also informed the Songhay ruler that he was the eleventh of twelve caliphs 
foretold by the Prophet in a famous adit. On his way back to West Africa from 
the Pilgrimage, Askiya al-hagg Muhammad stopped in Cairo where he met the 
well-known Egyptian polymath Galal al-Din al-Suyati (d. 1505). Asked for clar- 
ification about the Aadit concerning the twelve caliphs, al-Suyuti explained 
that ten of these caliphs had already lived before his time, while two more were 
yet to come. Both of them were expected to come from the land of Takrur, ice. 
West Africa. Askiya al-hagg Muhammad was one of the two caliphs, while the 
second would come after him. The profile of the twelfth caliph as sketched 
in the Tarth al-fattas makes the identification with Anmad Lobbo immedi- 
ate: he would be named Ahmad the son Muhammad, from the Sangare Fulani 
tribe, and his power would emerge at the beginning of the 13th century higri 
in the region of Sebera - Ahmad Lobbo’s father name was Muhammad, from 
the Sangare Fulani tribe of the Bari group, and the Caliphate of Hamdallahi 
emerged in Sebera, between the Bani and the Niger Rivers, where Noukouma is 


59 Charles Stewart, “Frontier Disputes and Problems of Legitimation: Sokoto-Masina Rela- 
tions 1817-1837,’ Journal of African History 17, no. 4 (1976): 497-514. 

60 Hunwick has demonstrated that there was no Sarif of Mecca called al-‘Abbas at the time 
of Askiya Muhammad (John O. Hunwick, “Ahmad Baba and the Moroccan Invasion of the 
Sudan (1591),” Journal of the Historical Society of Nigeria, 2, no. 3 (1962): 327). 
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located at the beginning of the 19th century, i.e. the 13th century Aigri. Finally, 
according to the narrative, the words of al-Suyuti corresponded with those of 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Magili (1504-5), the enigmatic chief of the 
jinns Samhari, and Aba Ishaq Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Ta‘labi 
(1036). 

To provide legitimacy to Ahmad Lobbo, Nuh b. al-Tahir utilizes a twofold 
rhetorical device. First, he borrows from the 17th-century tarih genre of Tim- 
buktu the teleological narrative of West African rulers that reaches its apex 
with Askiya al-hagg Muhammad. Then, via the prophecy that makes Ahmad 
Lobbo the inheritor of Askiya al-hagg Muhammad, Nuh b. al-Tahir reattach- 
es Lobbo to this long tradition of legitimate temporal rulers of West Africa. 
However, as it emerges from the Tarih al-fattas, Anmad Lobbo is depicted as 
superior to Askiya al-hagg Muhammad: he will succeed where Askiya al-hagg 
Muhammad failed, i.e. in opening up the land of Burgu; he will be more learned 
that Askiya al-hagg Muhammad; he will revive the faith where Askiya al-hagg 
Muhammad's descendants destroyed it. In this way, Anmad Lobbo becomes 
the apogee of a 1000-year old royal tradition in West Africa. 

However, the Tarih al-fattas goes further by ascribing another type of au- 
thority to Ahmad Lobbo, which rests on solid Islamic sources. A well-known 
hadit reports Muhammad’s statement that the order established by Islam will 
stand until there will have been twelve caliphs, after which anarchy will en- 
sue. Several versions of this tradition exist, among which, for example: ‘This 
religion will remain upright until there will be twelve caliphs under whom the 
entire umma unites. However, Muslims do not agree on the identity of these 
caliphs and many speculations have developed throughout Islamic history in 
this regard. By exploiting the disagreement about the identity of the caliphs, 
Nuh b. al-Tahir makes several authorities (invented figures like the Prince of 
Mecca Mulay al-‘Abbas or Samharié the jinn, or real scholars like al-Suyati and 
al-Magili) agree that Askiya al-hagg Muhammad was the eleventh caliph and, 
eventually, via the prophecy, Ahmad Lobbo becomes the twelfth. 

Ambiguously, Nuh b. al-Tahir refers to Ahmad Lobbo not only as the twelfth 
caliph, but also as mugaddid, or ‘renewer of the faith. This tradition is also 
based on a famous /adit that, in one of its available version, states: ‘God will 
send to this community at the turn of every century someone who will restore 
religion” Similar to the adit on the twelve caliphs, Muslims have also dis- 
agreed on the names of the renewers of the faith. The consensus established 
that there might be several renewers in different domains (in the different 
fields of knowledge, in Sufism, politics etc). In summary, Nuh b. al-Tahir via the 
Tartkh al-fattash makes Ahmad Lobbo at the same time rightful ruler of West 
Africa, the twelfth caliph mentioned by the Prophet, and mugaddid of his time. 
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The narrative invented by Nuh b. al-Tahir provides Ahmad Lobbo with 
‘proofs’ of both temporal and spiritual legitimacy and is, through an ingenious 
system, translated into the realm of ‘plausible’ history. Nuh b. al-Tahir ascribes 
the narration of the Pilgrimage of Askiya al-hagg Muhammad and the proph- 
ecy to a well-known West African scholar active in Timbuktu, Mahmud Ka'‘ti, a 
historical figure remembered as an author of historical notes. Notwithstanding 
some problems of anachronism, Mahmud Ka'‘ti is transformed into an eyewit- 
ness of the events by ascribing to him the authorship of the Tarth al-fattas, that 
was in fact written by Nuh b. al-Tahir. The Tarih al-fattas proves that Mahmud 
Ka‘ti was a contemporary of Askiya al-hagg Muhammad and part of the en- 
tourage of scholars who went with him to the Pilgrimage. By making Mahmud 
Ka‘ti a companion of Askiya al-hagg Muhammad, the narration of the proph- 
ecy becomes historicized and the strategy put in place by Nuh b. al-Tahir is able 
to work. 

The above sketch of the working of the Tarih al-fattasy demonstrates that 
the chronicle is a true post 17th-century tarih — as Moraes Farias describes the 
genre. Nevertheless, the 19th century Tarih al-fattas is not the last representa- 
tive of the genre. The colonial period also produced a similar reconstruction of 
the West African past, along with historical works belonging to other genres. 


3.3 20th-Century Developments 

The 20th century historiographical production of Timbuktu and its region is 
characterized by three main works: the Izdalat al-raib wa-al-Sakk wa-al-tafrit ft 
dikr al-‘ulam@ al-mwallifin min ahl al-Takrur wa-Sahra’, the Kitab al-turguman 
fi tarth al-Sahr@ wa-al-Sudan wa-balad Tinbuktu wa-Singit wa-Arwan, and al- 
Sa‘ada al-abadtya fi ta rif ‘ulam@ Tinbuktu al-bahiya. 

The first of the three, the Izalat al-raib was completed in 1941-2 by the Mo- 
roccan bibliophile Ahmad b. Mbarak b. Barka b. Muhammad al-Musa-t-‘Ali 
al-Takani al-Wadnini al-Susi al-Tinbukti, known as Ahmad Bul‘araf (d. 1955), 
who settled in Timbuktu at the beginning of the 20th century. The Jzalat al- 
raib is a work belonging to the genre of tabaqat including 478 biographies of 


61 The work has been edited by al-Hadi al-Mabrik al-Dali (Izalat al-raib wa-al-Sakk wa-al- 
tafrit fi dikr al-ulam@ al-muwallifin min ahl al-Takrir wa-al-Sahra’). Shamil Jeppie has 
devoted several articles on Ahmad Bul‘araf, who represents a seminal figure in the 20th 
century manuscript landscape of West Africa; see Shamil Jeppie, “History for Timbuktu: 
Ahmad Bularaf, Archives, and the Place of the Past,” History in Africa 38 (2011): 401-416; 
Shamil Jeppie, “Making Book History in Timbuktu,” in Caroline Davis and David Johnson, 
eds., The Book in Africa: Critical Debates (Houndmills, Basingstoke, Hampshire: Palgrave 
Mcmillan, 2015), 83-102; Shamil Jeppie, “A Timbuktu Bibliophile Between the Mediterra- 
nean and the Sahel: Ahmad Bul’araf and the Circulation of Books in the First Half of the 
Twentieth Century,” The Journal of North African Studies 20 (2015): 65-77. 
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Muslim scholars from the Sahara and West Africa, preceded by an autobio- 
graphical section on the author’s life and trips, the importance of history, and 
a history of Timbuktu. 

The Kitab al-turguman is a mid-2o0th-century chronicle written by 
Muhammad Mahmid b. al-Saih (d. 1973) which represents a completely dif- 
ferent type of work. It is a chronicle of the Niger Bend mainly from the 16th 
century until French colonialism with a focus on Arawan, al-Sugq, and Timbuk- 
tu. As underlined by Bruce Hall, the Kitab al-turguman is a work that has a very 
precise political aim, that is to demonstrate ‘that the Niger Bend belonged to 
the Saharan white population by virtue of its past’® It fits into the political 
dispute of the late colonial period when representatives of Arab and Tuareg 
groups supported an initiative called L’Organisation commune des régions sa- 
hariennes (OCRS) organized by the French government in 1957, which lasted 
until 1962.64 The ocrs did not aim to create an independent Saharan state, 
but to promote the development of the Saharan regions. However, some of 
its local supporters might have seen it as the solution to the fear of the Arab 
and Tuareg populations of the area in the face of the impending decoloniza- 
tion that would split the ‘white’ inhabitants of the Sahara into different states 
with a ‘black’ majority, namely Mali and Niger. To achieve his aim, Muhammad 
Mahmid b. al-Saih wrote his Kitab al-turguman by producing a ‘new synthesis 
of older material, and a new arrangement ... of well-known information from 
older works of local history’®> In other words, his work re-imagined the past 
of the whole region by selecting information from the available accounts that 
helped him to demonstrate that the Niger Bend belonged to ‘white’ people. 
The all-encompassing narrative of the region and the political aims directed 
towards having an impact on the present that characterize the work, makes the 
Kitab al-turguman a veritable tarih, in the sense that Moraes Farias ascribes to 
the genre. 

The last historical work I take into consideration in this overview, is the 
al-Sa‘G@da al-abadiya by Mulay Ahmad b. Babir al-Arawani, known as Ahmad 


62 The Kitab al-turguman has also been edited by al-Hadi al-Mabrik al-Dali (Muhammad 
Mahmid al-Arawani, Ta’rikh al-Sahr@ wa-al-Sidan wa-balad Tinbuktu wa-shingit wa- 
Arwan fi gam? al-buldan). 

63. Bruce S. Hall, A History of Race in Muslim West Africa, 1600-1960 (Cambridge/New York: 
Cambridge University Pres, 2011), 305. For a longue durée study of ideas of Race in the 
West African Sahel, see Hall, History of Race. 

64 On the ocrs, see Pierre Boilley, “LOrganisation Commune des Régions Sahariennes 
(ocRs): une Tentative Avortee,” in Edmond Bernus, Pierre Boilley, Jean Clozel, and Jean 
Louis Triaud, eds., Nomades et Commandants: Administration et Sociétés Nomades dans 
lAncienne A.0.F., ed. (Paris : Karthala, 1993), 125-139. 

65 Hall, History of Race, 305-306. 
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Babir (d. 1997).°° It is a biographical dictionary of notables of Timbuktu and 
other towns in the area representing an ideal tabagat genre. It includes a 
general section on ‘ulama@ of Timbuktu, then gadis and imams of the main 
mosque, then ‘lama’ of Arawan and Bujbiha and of the main figures of the 
Kunta family. It is prefaced by a short introduction on the importance of his- 
tory as discipline and on the history of Timbuktu since its foundations. 

Although scholars in Timbuktu often trained in Western universities or in 
non-traditional circuits, the likes of Ismael Diadie Haidara, continue to pro- 
duce histories about their past, the al-Sa‘ada al-abadiya is the last ‘traditional’ 
historical account produced in Timbuktu, thus I choose it to conclude my 
survey.®7 


4 Conclusions 


In this article, I reviewed the historiographical production of the region of 
Timbuktu, from the early traces of written works until the 2oth century. The 
purpose of this survey was to ascertain if there are works that can be ascribed 
to the tarth genre, in the intent and the form brilliantly described by Moraes 
Farias in his contributions, i.e. all-encompassing narratives of the regional 
West African past produced in order to influence the socio-political order of 
the time. 

My overview illustrated that, although not numerous, there are other works 
that display the features of the 17th century chronicles of Timbuktu, namely 
the Tarih al-fattas, written by Nuh b. al-Tahir, but apocryphally ascribed to 
Mahmid Ka'‘ti, and the Kitab al-turguman by Muhammad Mahmid b. al-Saih. 
These two chronicles were produced at times of social and political upheaval, 
such as the emergence of the Caliphate of Hamdallahi in the early 19th century 
and the end of the French colonial era in the 1950s—1960s, periods reminiscent 
in terms of impact of the fall of the Songhay state after the Moroccan invasion. 
In sum, scholars from the Niger Bend did not only produce, by resorting to 
tarih works, a ‘new idea of the Sahelian past’ in the 17th century, as Moraes Far- 
ias argues.®® West African historians, by composing works ascribable to tarih 


66 al-Hadi al-Mabrik al-Dali also edited al-Sa‘ada al-abadtya fi ta rif ulama’ Tinbuktu al- 
bahiya, (Ahmad Babir, al-Sa‘ada al-abadtya). 

67 See for example, the recent Ismaél Diadié Haidara and Manuel Pimentel, Tombuctu: An- 
dalusies en la Ciudad Perdida del Sahara (Cordoba: Almuzara, 2015). 

68 Moraes Farias, “Intellectual Innovations,” 96. 
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genre, have been cyclically engaged in producing new reinventions of the Sa- 
hel since the 17th century. 
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CHAPTER 10 
Calibrating the Scholarship of Timbuktu 


Charles C. Stewart 


One of the central arguments in Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias’ Medieval 
Inscriptions is that the ‘Timbuktu Ta’rikh genre’ of the 17th century was, indeed, 
original, i.e., not the end- product and summary of many centuries of historical 
writing that are yet to be uncovered.! This is a conclusion that is interrogat- 
ed, confirmed and expanded in this volume by Mauro Nobili’s analysis of the 
Ta’vrikh al-fattas.2 Nobili describes the ‘Timbuktu ta’rih genre’ as a ‘pragmatic 
political tool’ that would be resuscitated well into the 20th century in local 
writing in an effort to legitimate political status. Moraes Farias’ observation 
and Nobili’s elaboration invite us to look beyond the ta’rih genre to the literary 
production, generally, in the Timbuktu area in comparison to the surrounding 
regions. This is a theme in Bruce Hall’s contribution to this volume which ques- 
tions the significance of Timbuktu scholarship, especially in the aftermath of 
the 17th-century collapse of that city as a center of learning. His plea is that 
Arabic manuscript? libraries there should be assessed in the ‘intellectual and 
cultural context in which they were produced. Implicitly, this involves a com- 
parison of the Timbuktu writings to other literary output in the region, a task, 
until recently, not easily done. This is now possible thanks to a recent compila- 
tion of writing that encompasses the whole of the Hassaniya-speaking world 


This chapter also appears in French translation as “Evaluer le Niveau de la Culture Savante a 
Tombouctou’ in « Evaluer le niveau de la culture savante A Tombouctou », Islam et sociétés 
au sud du Sahara, nouvelle série, vol. 5, 2018 : 57-77. 

1 Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, Arabic Medieval Inscriptions from the Republic of Mali: 
Epigraphy, Chronicles and Songhay-Tuareg History. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), 
Ixxi. 

2 Mauro Nobili, in Chapter 9 in this volume “New Reinventions of the Sahel: Reflections on 
the Tarikh Genre in the Timbuktu Historiographical Production, Seventeenth to Twentieth 
Centuries” agrees that the ‘ta’rikh genre’ was not deeply rooted, but points to examples where 
it was revived in subsequent years and remained alive and well in local writing into contem- 
porary times. 

3 The word ‘manuscript’ will be used here to refer to works in and about the Islamic scienc- 

es but not, generally, ‘documents’ consisting of letters, instructions, and polemics that are 

sometimes included in the statistics of the numbers of handwritten materials in libraries. 
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in which Timbuktu occupied the southeast corner.* What is revealed by such a 
comparison is that other scholarship we have long associated with Timbuktu, 
like the ta’rih genre, also appears to have been rather less than has been as- 
sumed in the past; and that while the city was important in the period up to 
1591, after that the dispersal of Timbuktu scholarship to other regions was in- 
strumental in spreading Islamic knowledge in the Sahel, much more so than 
was Timbuktu. 

This recalibration of the fabled scholarship of Timbuktu is also addressed 
in Bruce Hall's contribution. In this essay two particular elements of the Tim- 
buktu legend will be taken up: (1) we will address its manuscript libraries by 
looking at the contents of libraries across the region, on the premise that their 
contents provide indices to the most widely-used texts and (by inference) most 
frequently-taught subjects, and (2) we will examine the literary production of 
the Timbuktu scholars in the two subject-areas which most preoccupied schol- 
ars in this region: Arabic grammar and derivative writing in matters of jurispru- 
dence (figh). These two subjects — grammar, as a simple measure of scholarly 
capacity to spread and reproduce knowledge, and writing in figh that focuses 
on a localization or indigenization of classical works — will be argued to be 
measures of the profundity and growth of an Islamic culture in a region on the 
fringe of the Islamic world. They are measures derived from a careful examina- 
tion of the evolution of the wider manuscript culture described in ALA v. By 
these measures, we will see that both the libraries and the literary output in 
the Timbuktu region do not compare to what is found in the nomadic societ- 
ies north and west of the Niger Bend. My argument here is that, like the ‘Tim- 
buktu ta’rth genre, the highly-vaunted reputation of Timbuktu as a center of 
Islamic learning may be misplaced. Timbuktu scholarship at its height in the 
16th century appears to have been a controlled, elitist preserve of mainly two 
lineages that seem to have catered to external commercial interests more so 
than the expansion of a local Islamic culture. From the mid-17th century the 
record of Timbuktu scholarship falls silent until the 20th century when it re- 
appears, more focused then on antiquarian collections of manuscripts rather 
than Islamic learning. The true locus of the scholarship long identified with 
Timbuktu (and similar Saharan entrepots like Walata, Tishitt, Wadan, Arawan, 


4 The Hassani dialect of Arabic is common in a triangle of territory, roughly demarcated by the 
Moroccan Sus in the northwest, the Niger Bend in the southeast, and the Atlantic coast at St. 
Louis. This is the region encompassed in the recently-published Charles C. Stewart with Sidi 
Ahmed Wuld Ahmed Salim, et al., Arabic Literature of Mauritania and the Western Sahara, the 
fifth volume in the Arabic Literature of Africa series, (Leiden: Brill, 2015) (hereafter ALA Vv), 
a compilation of literary output across 350 years by 1875 authors of roughly 10,000 works. 
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and Shingit) rather resides in the Saharan nomadic schools (mahazir, sing. 
mahagzgra) that produced the literature now documented in ALA V. 

This essay will first focus on the library content of southern Saharan manu- 
script collections, then the derivative writing by scholars using those libraries 
(their commentaries, abbreviations, versifications, emendations, etc. mainly 
for teaching purposes), and finally the extant record of Timbuktu scholarship 
since the 16th century. 


1 Saharan Libraries 


The subject matter in any library tells much about the person(s) who used it, 
as well as those who assembled it (not to mention the system of classification 
of subject matter itself). We will return to this last methodological observa- 
tion below, but the working assumption here is that the contents of Saharan 
libraries can tell us much about what was taught, what was written and what 
was studied. Surveys of library contents can be fraught by several consider- 
ations, including: differing ways of classifying (and counting) manuscripts 
and the agenda of those who built the libraries. Were they ‘working’ libraries 
dedicated to teaching? Did they contain ‘exotic materials’ acquired to enhance 
the reputation or the prestige of the owner?> Do they indicate the changing 
nature of individual libraries across time (transitioning, for instance, from a 
working or teaching collection to an antiquarian collection)? Yet the presence 
of a manuscript culture begs the question of how libraries were constituted. 
We are fortunate in having accounts of several private libraries at the end of 
the 19th and beginning of the 20th century from the southern Sahara, as well as 
more recent compilations of private libraries that appear to be accurate reflec- 
tions of what I am calling ‘teaching libraries.” Further, in Mali and Mauritania 
we have two national collections, themselves composites of numerous private 


5 Shamil Jeppie, in Chapter 12 in this volume, discusses book collecting and raises the interest- 
ing perspective, emanating from the famous Moroccan merchant Ahmad Bul‘araf (d. 1955) 
who resided in Timbuktu from the early years of the 20th century and became one of West 
Africa’s most eminent manuscript and book collectors, of libraries created not principally for 
teaching. See Ghislaine Lydon, “A Thirst for Knowledge: Arabic Literacy, Writing Paper and 
Saharan Bibliophiles in the Southwestern Sahara” and Abdel Kader Haidara, “An Overview 
of the Major Manuscript Libraries in Timbuktu” in Graziano Kratli and Ghislaine Lydon, 
eds., The Trans-Saharan Book Trade (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 63—70 and 241-254 for summaries 
of Ahmad Bula‘raf’s career and library. Bula‘raf was not alone; other merchant/bibliophiles, 
like ‘Umar Falke in Kano, similarly amassed libraries (the Falke collection was purchased by 
Northwestern University in 1970). The use here of ‘teaching libraries’ is for those individual 
collections acquired by shaykhs whose livelihood lay mainly in instruction. 
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libraries, that appear to have been minimally influenced by the addition of 
exotic manuscripts in the 20th century. From these libraries, we can posit a 
normative composition of a Saharan collection as well as raise questions about 
the nature of the learning culture served by these libraries. 

The differing ways in which subject matter has been classified in these li- 
braries has been noted above as one difficulty in comparing contents across 
collections. For example, some titles on the Prophet can appear with equal 
justification as hadit and biography (or devotions); or admonitions on conduct 
may fall under recommendations on ethics; writing on Belief and writing on 
Sufism can become intermingled; and debates over phonetics can be equally 
at home under Quranic recitation as well as Arabic language. Within Jurispru- 
dence there is a particularly rich minefield of Language and Theology, Sufism, 
Logic and Law. 

This explanation of fungible classifications is a necessary prelude to noting 
one of the most remarkable things about the descriptions of subject matter 
across Mauritanian and Niger Bend libraries. Even though these subject clas- 
sifications have been done by different scholars, armed with slightly differing 
conceptual baggage, and at times many years removed, one from another, they 
bear remarkable similarities. This is most easily compared in a simple list of 
percentages of major subjects in two private libraries in southwestern Mau- 
ritania (the region of Trarza), analyzed at the beginning of the colonial era, 
one from Mederdra and the other from Boutilimit. The ratios of subjects in 
both these libraries are largely replicated in the contents of the Mauritanian 
national collection (itself made up of 84 private libraries) catalogued 70 years 
later.’ Table 10.1 summarizes these three collections and also, in the far-right 
column, records the percentages of these subjects found in the 10,000 manu- 
scripts and documents written by Mauritanian authors from the late-17th cen- 
tury onwards that appear in ALA V. 


6 Much of the following derives from the subject matter classified in ALA V; past ALA compila- 
tions have avoided the pitfalls of specifying the subject matter of entries. In ALA V an effort 
was made to identify subject matter of individual works, sometimes determined by a prior 
cataloguer and repeated in our entries, sometimes re-identified where we thought the prior 
cataloguer got it wrong, sometimes divined from the title, and occasionally left as simply 
‘undetermined’ where we were baffled. 

7 Louis Massignon, “Une Bibliothéque Saharienne: La Bibliothéque du Cheikh Sidia au Sa- 
hara,” Revue du Monde Musulman 5 (1909): 409-418; Paul Marty, “Bibliotheque de Cheikh 
Mohammed bin Ahemeddou ben Silmin des Oulad Diman,” Revue du Monde Musulman 31 
(1915-1916), l'Islam en Mauritanie et au Senegal, annexe no. 7, 117-126; Charles C. Stewart, 
A. Salim and A. Yahya, General Catalogue of Arabic Manuscripts at the Institute Mauritanien 
de Recherche Scientifique (xerography, Urbana: University of Illinois, 1992). 
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TABLE 10.1. Percent subject content in select Mauritanian libraries and collections. 


IMRS collection(1991) % Mederdra Boutilimit aLa v % 
(1915) % — (1909) % 


Jurisprudence 30% 25% 20% 35% 
Literature/Poetry 7% 11% 7% 11% 
Prophet Muhammad/Hadith 15% 15% 16% 8% 
Sufism 11% 11% 13% 8% 
Belief/Theology 6% 9% 12% 8% 
Arabic language 10% 11% 11% 8% 
Qur’an 8% 10% 8% 2% 
Total contents summarized 87% 92% 87% 91% 
Total Mss sample: 3134mss 162mss 512mss  9,950mss 


What is most striking about these collections (and the aLa Vv writing) is their 
similar focus on jurisprudence which accounts for a large volume of literature 
in all these Bedouin libraries where case law stood in the place of the authority 
of a state system to adjudicate legal problems. I suspect the ratio of jurispru- 
dence in the smaller collections at Mederdra and Boutilimit might be closer to 
the normative, although a recent (1991) survey of the contemporary Boutilimit 
library of 2052 mss registered 30% of those manuscripts dedicated to juris- 
prudence.’ In other subjects, remarkably similar ratios across these libraries 
reappear in the number of manuscripts dealing with literature, the Prophet 
(inclusive of hadit), the Qur’an, Sufism, Theology and the Arabic language. The 
ratios of ALA V writing on these subjects is provided for comparative purposes 
and indicates those subjects, like Qur’anic exegesis, or commentaries of hadit, 
for which local scholars explain their modest writing as a by-product of their 
lack of adequate library resources. 

These ratios of subject matter largely hold up when compared to the library 
of al-Hagg ‘Umar in Segou and the early manuscript acquisitions at the Centre 
Ahmad Baba (IHERIAB) in Timbuktu. They also raise interesting questions.? 


8 Charles C. Stewart, Catalogue of Arabic Manuscripts Among the Ahl al-Shaykh Sidiya, Boutil- 
imit, Mauritania (xerography, Urbana: University of Illinois, 1991). The imRs collection, which 
shows a larger percentage of works in jurisoprudence, was not as meticulously catalogued as 
were the others, and ‘law’ was something of a default classification used when in doubt about 
a work’s subject. 

9g Noureddine Ghali, Sidi Mohamed Mahibou, and Louis Brenner, Inventaire de la Bibliotheque 
‘Umarienne de Segou (Paris : CNRS, 1985); Handlist of Arabic Manuscripts at IHERIAB, 1991, 
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TABLE 10.2 Percent subject content in Mauritanian libraries, the Segou library and 
Mali national collection in Timbuktu, compared. 


Trarza libraries Segou Timbuktu 

(averaged) 
Jurisprudence 25% 16% 29% 
Literature/Poetry 8.3% 10% 15% 
Prophet Muhammad/Hadith 15% 8% 8% 
Sufism 11.3% 10% 10% 
Belief/Theology 9% 17% 7% 
Arabic language 10.3% 10% 3% 
Qur’an 8.6% 3% 3% 
Total contents summarized 89% 74% 75% 
MSS sample: 3808 mss 4134mss 5640 mss 


There are two contrasts in the Segou and Timbuktu libraries compared to the 
Mauritanian collections in Table 10.2 that cannot be dismissed as simply the 
result of divergent systems of subject classification. The most obvious is 
the lower ratio of jurisprudence in the Segou library, which can be explained 
as the difference between a major collection within an Islamic state (Segou) 
and the Bedouin requirements for extensive case-law for the administration 
of figh. The second contrast comes in the number of manuscripts devoted to 
the study of Arabic language. The ratio of Arabic language works in the Segou 
library is similar to the Mauritanian collections cited above; the Timbuktu col- 
lection is remarkable for its relative absence of works in this category. This is 
significant, and we will return to this discrepancy below. Other divergences, 


WAAMD. These two compilations are quite different. The Segou library, confiscated by the 
French in 1892 and sent to France, is perhaps the most ‘authentic’ 19th century West Afri- 
can library for which we have an account, simply because it was frozen in time when it was 
sent to France. By contrast, the 1991 hand list of the IHERIAB collection, which was used 
for input to the on-line wAAMD (http://www.westafricanmanuscripts.org/about/collections/ 
timbuktu), was composed of several private libraries, including purchases from the Delafosse 
family, in the early years by the Ahmad Baba Center, and an unknown number of acquisi- 
tions from the celebrated Bula‘raf library that contained 2076 manuscripts in the early 1940s. 
The 1991 hand list did not consistently identify the provenance of acquisitions, but it does 
predate subsequent cataloguing in that collection that has obscured the provenance of those 
manuscripts even further. 
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for instance in the number of works on the subject of ‘Literature, are easily 
explained: in that category, the theologically-incorrect poetry in praise of the 
Prophet, or prayer to the Prophet (which easily shades off from the literature 
extolling the Prophet’s attributes) was identified as ‘Devotions. This is material 
that is handled differently by different cataloguers; were the categories of ‘De- 
votions’ in these collections added to the subject ‘Prophet’ the category would 
be closer to the ratios found in Mauritanian libraries with 21% in Segou and 
17% in Timbuktu. This ambiguity may also explain some of the aberrant ratios 
of writing on and about the Prophet and/or literature that falls under the la- 
bel ‘Belief’ But what is again striking is not the differences but the similarities 
across these examples of subject distribution, with the two anomalies of a very 
low number of manuscripts on the Arabic language in the Timbuktu collection 
and the small number of manuscripts on the Qur'an in both Segou and Tim- 
buktu. The last of these may have been a function of cataloguing phonetics/ 
articulation (generally involving recitation styles for the Qur'an) as ‘Literature’ 
or even ‘Belief’ or ‘Arabic language’ in these collections.!° 

In sum, the correlation between subject matter across probably 100-odd li- 
braries summarized in the charts above allows us to hazard an informed guess 
about the ratio of subject matter normally held in Saharan libraries, the intel- 
lectual baggage most scholars studying in them carried or could hope to ac- 
quire, and the kind of training students received. An analysis of the repetition 
of subjects and even particular works" across these libraries provides us with 
a prism that moves us away from facile, monochromatic visions of West Afri- 
can Islamic scholarship. Variations in the ratios of subject matter may point to 
emphases (or their lack) in libraries, such as we see in the differing emphasis 
upon jurisprudence in the state of Segou by comparison to neighboring Bed- 
ouin collections, and the remarkably modest number of works on the Arabic 
language in Timbuktu. These two subjects have been noted above — grammar, 
as a measure of scholarly capacity to reproduce knowledge, and writing in figh 
that reveals a localization or indigenization of classical works — as reliable 
measures of the profundity and growth of an Islamic culture. Both deserve 
more detailed analysis in the writing generated by scholars using these librar- 
ies, e.g., derivative writing based on the classical and North African authorities 
whose work formed the basis of study and transmission of knowledge. One of 


10 Phonetics played a very important role in the study of recitation styles and led to major 
controversies over the correct pronunciation of the letter gim, for instance. 

11 The repetition of works was a theme in Bruce Hall and Charles Stewart, “The Historic 
‘Core Curriculum’ and the Book Market in Islamic West Africa” in Kratli/Lydon, eds., The 
Trans-Saharan Book Trade, 109-174. 
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the conclusions to be drawn from the corpus of nearly 10,000 ALa V titles 
is that the most accurate description of that culture of scholarship is found in 
their derivative writing. 


2 Derivative Writing 


The comments that follow are based on an analysis of 1646 works or 16% of the 
total number of axa V titles that clearly indicate the original text from which 
they are derived.!* The Islamic disciplines of the manuscripts in this sample, 
indicated in Figure 10.1, account for nearly two-thirds of the subject-matter of 
all manuscripts and documents in ALA Vv and thus encompass a large part of 
the ALA V entries.!? Derivative works easily divide into two categories that tell 
us a good deal about the intellectual context that produced them: works that 
derive from the classical and North African authorities, and works derivative 
of local scholarship by local writers. A breakdown of derivative works and the 
percentage of them written on the works of local scholars appears in Table 10.3. 

For this analysis of derivative writing, we will focus on the two disciplines 
noted above as solid measures of an emerging Islamic culture on the fringe of 
the Islamic world: Arabic language and Jurisprudence. In each of these sub- 
jects we will look at subdivisions of the broad categories and especially focus 
on the derivative works by local authors whose writing attracted local com- 
mentaries of their own. The argument: derivative writing on local authorities 
is a significant measure of the emergence of an autonomous Islamic culture in 
which ‘imported’ or classical texts compete alongside, or are eclipsed, by local 
expertise. Four of these groupings of Islamic disciplines in the ALA v writings 


12 estimate that this number approaches one-half of all manuscripts (not inclusive of ‘doc- 
uments’) in ALA V. It may well omit as many as 500 derivative works for which titles do not 
reveal the original work upon which it derives inspiration. Still, the number is significant 
and the conclusions drawn from it are indicative of what a more complete listing, were it 
possible, would likely reveal. 

13 Detailed subject matter designation for titles in ALA Vv should be considered as proximate, 
but the subjects selected for this list are all core Islamic sciences and they do represent 
the main fields within which at least three-quarters of the derivative works were written. 
These are all ‘manuscripts’ in the sense that they are expository treatises written within 
the framework of one or more of the Islamic disciplines. 

The broad categories of 91% of ALA v writing are indicated in Table 10.3; other sub- 
jects that make up the remaining 9% include logic, literature other than the pre-Islamic 
and early-Islamic poets, history, genealogy and biography, ethics and conduct, education, 
esoteric sciences, and those sciences usually classified within falsafa (mathematics, as- 
tronomy, medicine and natural science). 
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TABLE 10.3 Derivative writing in ALA V: subjects and their percent of total derivative work. 
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attracted a larger percentage of local commentaries than the two we will dis- 
cuss, but our subjects here — Arabic language and Jurisprudence — attracted 
the largest number (65%) of all identifiable derivative works and therefore 
they represent both the best statistical example of derivative writing and the 
primary preoccupation of scholars. 

First, jurisprudence writing in ALA V is classified in Table 10.4 in five self- 
explanatory categories. It will not be a surprise that 57% of the derivative 
writing in jurisprudence was explanatory of legal manuals, nor that Halil’s 
Muhtasar dominated that ‘market’ with 61% of the derivative writing. 

I did not tunnel down further into the length of those works nor their sub- 
jects, but I will predict that most are fairly short works that focus on the issues 
that most legal systems most often address: inheritance, contracts, and perhaps 
divorce. Such an analysis would be relatively easy and it would be instructive 
of the arenas in which Islamic law intruded most frequently upon commer- 
cial and domestic affairs. The other obvious note to make on this work is that 
most of this derivative writing was on a very specific element of Halil’s (or al- 
Qairawani’s) manuals. It is misleading to imagine that these commentaries, 
versifications, abridgements, glosses, etc. were on the whole of the Muhtasar, 
rather, more typically, they were on a chapter or even a few paragraphs from 
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TABLE 10.4 ALA V Percent derivative writing in jurisprudence*. 


e Furi’ al-figh — (57%) 61% Khalil, 16% al-Qayrawani, 7% Ibn “Asim, 6% az-Zaqqaq 
2 (branches of law/legal manuals) 
© Usul al-figh (23%) 20% Imam Haramayn, 14% as-Suyuti, 13%, Ibn ‘Ashir; 18% al-‘Alawi 
(legal principles/methods/sources) 
e Didactic texts (8%) 
(texts, mainly for teaching) 
© Fatawa, nawazil (7%) 
(legal opinions/judgements/case law) 


© al-Qawa ‘id al-fighiyya (5%) 


(legal maxims) 


91% of derivative works 0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


on classic authors on local authors 


* 522 commentaries, abbreviations, versifications, treatises, marginal commentaries, abridge- 


ments, summaries, and glosses. 


the Muhtasar. Pursuing such an analysis of the subject matter of these com- 
mentaries would be an important next step in writing the intellectual history 
of Saharan scholarship. 

Didactic texts, teaching materials in the main, are notable for the percent- 
age (33%) that are written on local authors, but that is as we might expect in 
an emerging teaching culture in which the authority or teaching techniques of 
local scholars might carry a special weight, and they are a relatively small per- 
centage of the total. The largest number of local writers whose work attracted 
local commentary is in the collections of case law. This was, as has been noted, 
the backbone of a juridical system that operated outside the state where prec- 
edent played a significant role in the authority of a decision. 

However, even more interesting are the remaining two categories of usul al- 
figh (sources of law) and al-qaw@id al-fighiya (legal maxims) which, for some 
works, seem to be interchangeable labels. Both include works on customary 
law and both categories of writing deserve special attention if we are to dis- 
cover what, beyond the ordinary, beyond repetition and faithful reproduction 
of preceding work, preoccupied these authors. The significance of this writ- 
ing is documented by the fact that each of the five 19th-century mugtahids, by 
widespread recognition across Mauritania, wrote works on usu al-figh (and 
each of those works received commentaries). This was the arena in which lo- 
cal legal sensibilities found compromise with the rule of the sharia, where and 
how local custom became Islamized, and, predictably, where sound argument 
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(and logic) were critical to the credibility of an opinion.* This preoccupation 
in local writing with matters of ‘urf/ customary law which shows up in the usul 
al-figh and al-qawa’id al-fightya literature, more than any other legal writing, is 
a chronicle of the islamization of local custom. 

In the same way that derivative writing in jurisprudence offers an insight to 
societal values, so too writing on Arabic language in general, and syntax in par- 
ticular, is indicative of the breadth of a society’s capacity to replicate Islamic 
learning. 

In Table 10.5 we see little local writing in pre-Islamic prosody, rheto- 
ric and lexicons and it is predictable that writers in this fringe area of the 


TABLE 10.5 ALA V Percent derivative writing* on Arabic language. 


100% @ Syntax 47% (Ibn Malik, A/fiyya 28%; Ibn Ajurram 25%; Ibn Buna 27%) 

90% (255 works) 

* Morphology 18% (Ibn Malik, Lamiyya 44%; lbn Malik, Tuhfat al-mawdid 30%; Local writers 24%) 
80% 76 24 
70% © Prosody: post-classical 14% 
60% 96 4 
50% e Lexicons and lexiography 9% ; 

9 4 

40% 
30% e Rhetoric 7% zs re 
20% 

e Prosody: pre-Islamic verse,6% 
10% 94 6 

of 0 20 40 60 80 100 120 
on ‘classic’ authors on local authors 


545 commentaries, abbreviations, versifications, treatises, marginal commentaries, abridge- 
ments, summaries, and glosses 


14 Logic was a subject that carried serious implications, and it was not widely taught, nor was 
it taken up lightly. Logic was a tool for critically assessing a text and, more important, for 
arguing a viewpoint. Such activity, while compatible with post-enlightenment thinking 
in Western thinking, was hazardous in an intellectual environment that placed enormous 
value on the precision with which ideas were received and replicated. In some mahazir 
logic was discouraged, for the same reasons that hadit as a legal source was avoided, be- 
cause of the ways it might be manipulated and lead a student astray from the prevailing 
and very conservative foundation of legal sources (in the Qur’an and Sunna). Therefore, 
when we look at the career of a writer who wrote at length on logic (one of the most 
famous women authors was a specialist in logic), we’re probably looking at trouble. And, 
the converse, a library lacking in works on logic or a career with no study of logic probably 
was the mark of a sober and reliable scholar. 
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Arabic-speaking world might be minor contributors to this literature. The ‘im- 
ported’ and/or ‘classic’ works were clearly studied, but as original texts, not 
filtered through Saharan writers. On the other hand, the dominance of syn- 
tax among the sub-divisions of Arabic Language is understandable, as is the 
number of locally-written commentaries. Grammar, its effective teaching and 
transmission, lay at the very core of the educational system. When writing on 
syntax is absent or relatively ignored in a library, or not found across a span 
of years in the writing of local scholars, especially on the edge of the Arabic- 
speaking world, we ought to question the culture’s ability to replicate itself. 
Alternately, the absence of derivative writing on grammar strongly implies a 
scholarly class whose status is reinforced by its monopoly over access to the 
Word. This is a phenomenon familiar to students of European literacy at the 
time vernacular languages began to challenge Latin in ecclesiastical matters, 
and restricted access to Arabic instruction by the learned class is not an un- 
known part of the story of Islamization in West Africa. 

Across the Sahel, as in much of West Africa, there were two principle au- 
thorities studied by students of syntax: Ibn Malik and Ibn Ajurrum.!° But in 
the Hassaniya-speaking world it was a local grammarian, al-Muhtar b. Buna 
al-Gakani (d. 1805-6), who came to rival these, judging from the number of 
commentaries written on his work during the next 200 years.!6 Some 69 works 
or 27% of the syntax commentaries cited in ALA v take up some aspect of Ibn 
Buna’s synthesis of these two classics. In Table 10.6 the popularity of Ibn Buna’s 
work is compared chronologically with the classic grammarians. There we have 
graphed the number of commentaries written by 255 authors cited in ALA V on 
the two classic authors and Ibn Buna, arranged at 25 year intervals by the death 
dates of the commentators. What Table 10.6 demonstrates is the emergence of 
a locally-rooted scholarly tradition that is parallel and complementary to the 
classic authorities on syntax. With respect to Ibn Buna’s work it is clear within 
25 years of his death his grammar consistently attracted more commentators 
than did Ibn Ajurrum and, more than once in these 25-year segments, his work 
became a more popular text than even Ibn Malik for local writers to comment 
upon. We can assume most of this writing was for pedagogical purposes and 
did not include comprehensive commentary but rather selective, particularly 


15 Gamal ad-Din Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Malik al-Gayyani (d. 1274), Lamiyat al-af‘al 
(GAL 1 300, SI 526); and Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Dawid al-Sanhagi (d.1223), 
al-Muqaddima al-agurrumiya (GAL 11, 32-33, SII 21). 

16 al-Muhtar b. Bina al-Gakani,( d.1805-6) who's work is known most widely as simply ‘al- 
Ihmirar with reference to his red-inked commentary on the black-inked text; also known 
as Turrat Ibn Bina or al-Gami‘ baina al-tashil wa-al-huldsa al-mani‘ min al-hasw wa-al- 
hasasa (GAL SI 525). 
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TABLE 10.6 Chronology of derivative works on three major grammarians.* 


18TH CENTURY, AND AUTHOR D. DATES DISTRIBUTED IN 25 YEAR 


14 
PERIODS FOR 19TH & 207 CENTURIES 
MA 42 Ibn Buna (d.1805) al-Ihmirar 
FS w Ibn Ajurrum (d.1223) al-Ajurrumiyya 
Z a0 i Ibn Malik (d. 1274) al-Alfiyya 
as 
S 
fm 6 
jo) 
fs 
AA 4 
0 . : . : . 
RE x? “se a “se 
xa SF oid co gs vw ra S 


Earliest commentaries on syntax in ALA V are on as-Suyuti by Muhammad b. Baba 
b. Muhammad al-Amin at-Tinbukti (d. 1605-6) and on al-Ajurriimiyya by ‘Abd Allah b. Sidi 
Ahmad...al-Mahjubi al-Walati (d. 1627-8); all 16 of the other authors summarized in the 1700— 
1800 period are 18th century writers 


vexing grammatical issues. In that context, the popularity of this local author 
tells us something about how not only Islamic scholarship but the Arabic lan- 
guage was being appropriated in the culture of the Hassaniya-speaking world 
by its own scholarly class. The other, although minor subject of Rhetoric, in 
which local authors nearly rivaled the importance of the most-frequently 
studied and commented upon texts by as-Suyuti and al-Ahdari was also domi- 
nated by two works by Ibn Buna. 

Similar analyses await the critical eyes of a generation of students who will 
have the patience to tunnel down yet another layer into what, within the 69 
commentaries of Ibn Buna’ grammar, for instance, attracted the most atten- 
tion. What, within the writings of any of the hundreds of local scholars com- 
menting, versifying, glossing, abridging, etc. the ‘imported’ authorities in any 
particular subject attracted their attention and led them to comment, to versify, 
to gloss, etc? This will be one likely path to lead us from the simple adoration 
of these manuscripts to an appreciation of the intellectual and pedagogical 
role they played. It also opens the door to understanding the emergence of an 
autonomous Islamic culture that created its own texts, adapted the classics to 
its own cultural environment, and, in jurisprudence, localized the same de- 
bates over what constituted purity in the law as then raged (and as they now 
rage) in the heartlands. 
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Before turning to the literary production of Timbuktu in comparison to 
the manuscript culture recorded in the ALA v volumes, the parameters of the 
ALA V sampling should be examined. How representative are these ALA V cita- 
tions of the totality of known writing in Timbuktu’s Hassantyaphone world? 
How comprehensive is this compilation of authors? 

To answer to these questions requires a note on the methodology of iden- 
tifying authors that began with 4800 possible author names for ALA V (culled 
from a broad array of Arabic sources). In the end the 1875 authors whose works 
are cited in ALA V compare favorably with the number of authors cited in a 
parallel work by Ulrich Rebstock.!” But there are important differences be- 
tween the two works: MLG includes writers from the Maghrib and Niger Bend 
and Nigeria who do not appear in ALA V. ALA V lists perhaps 25% more ‘Mau- 
ritanian’ authors than MLG. In brief, the authors cited in ALA Vv are exclusively 
from the Hassaniyaphone world plus the Senegal Basin, and in that respect the 
volume has both a geographic and ethnographic coherence. These are authors 
who were formed by the rural educational system (that prospers, still, today) 
and if any have been inadvertently omitted, they are very few. The only Mauri- 
tanian writers who have been purposely excluded are those who are products 
exclusively of the state-run, post-independence educational system. Thanks to 
the past twenty years of undergraduate student memoirs done on writers and 
their manuscripts in students’ home regions at the University of Nouakchott, 
and thanks to several recent, remarkable bibliographic compilations,!® I am 
confident that ALA Vv has captured if not all, nearly all of the writing by those 
authors. In short, the number of authors and citations, even if under-reported 
by as much as 5% (of which I would be extremely surprised), still constitutes 
a statistically valid base for the observations reported in the charts and tables 
above. Of equal significance is the comprehensive nature of the compilation 
from which this data has been drawn; the possibility of additional, unknown 
authorities in the Hassaniya-speaking universe (inclusive of Timbuktu and the 
Niger Bend) being uncovered in any number is extremely slight.19 


17 __ Ulrich Rebstock, Maurische Literaturgeschichte (Wiirzburg: Ergon, 2001 (hereafter ‘MLG’)). 
Rebstock cites about 4800 names, inclusive of a wider geographic range than ALA V, but 
those to whom written work is attributed number about 1900. 

18 Most notably, Yahya ould al-Bara’, al-Majmi‘al-kabir (Nouakchott, 2009). 

19 _ See Bruce Hall’s discussion in Chapter 1 of inflated claims to numbers of manuscripts and 
manuscripts yet to be discovered across the Sahel in this volume; the very fact that very 
few references to additional authorities who have not been identified have surfaced in the 
ALA V literature argues against the attractive but misguided hope that we are ignorant of 
large numbers of unknown scholars’ work. 
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3 The Literary Record of Timbuktu 


The above discussion of library resources and of derivative writing in the 
Hassaniya-speaking world provides us with base-lines to compare regions and 
centers within that space. Here, we will examine the literary record of Tim- 
buktu as a center of Islamic learning in West Africa. 

The reputation of Timbuktu as a center of Islamic learning is based on a 
time in the 16th century when Hunwick described the city as ‘the chief pole of 
attraction’ of Islamic scholarship in West Africa;?° after the mid-17th century 
he acknowledged the ‘stagnation’ of scholarship there.! In his work in ALA IV 
he lists 18 scholars as active in the Niger Bend region prior to 1800,?2 and it is 
upon these scholars and their literary output that our comparison with the 
Islamic culture around them is based. Three of these were expatriates who had 
come from North Africa or Andalusia and will not be treated in this analysis; 
all of the Saharan entrepots had a regular stream of visitors and temporary resi- 
dents whose legacy in their adopted Saharan homes were not profound. Of the 
remaining fifteen, seven are 16th century authors, two bridged 16th and 17th 
centuries, three wrote in the 17th century, two are from the 18th century and 
one is unknown. All but three of the fifteen entries come from two scholarly 
lineages that, successively, appear to have asserted a sort of scholarly hegemo- 
ny in Timbuktu (the ‘Aqit, originally from Shingit, who dominated scholarly 
writing for most of the 16th century, and the Baghayogho who came from the 
inland delta region of the Niger and dominated much of the writing from the 
mid-16th into the 18th century). 

It should be noted that one of those fifteen, something of a bridge be- 
tween an era of the ‘Agit lineage and the Baghayogho period, is the celebrated 
Ahmad Baba (1556-1627). This one career and Ahmad Baba’s writings are of- 
ten cited in evidence of Timbuktu’s scholarly stature at its high point (he is 
equally venerated as part of the Morocco’s intellectual heritage for the years 
he was held captive there between 1594 and 1608).”5 The range of his writings 
compare favorably with any of the scholars noted in ALA v who are recognized 


20  J.O. Hunwick, Arabic Literature of Africa, vol. 1v, The Writings of Western Sudanic Africa 
(Leiden, 2003), 10—42, (hereafter ‘ALA Iv’) not inclusive of the six writers of the ‘ta’rih 
genre’; see Mauro Noibli, Chapter g in this volume. 

21 Ibid., 8. 

22 ~= Ibid. 

23 Ibid. pp.17-32 lists 73 works of which 43 have been dated or approximately dated by Mah- 
moud Zouber, Ahmad Baba de Tombouctou (1556-1627): Sa Vie et Son Oeuvre (Paris: Mai- 
sonneuve et Larose, 1977); of those dated works, slightly over one-third were written in 
Timbuktu, slightly less than two-thirds while he was resident in Morocco. 
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as mugtahids — capable by their learning to exercise independent thought or 
interpretation, and it is in that sense that he has long been celebrated across 
the Hassaniya-speaking world. We are also indebted to Anmad Baba for most 
of the information we know about his ancestors and his pre-Moroccan men- 
tor, Muhammad Baghayogho, from whom that lineage of scholars descends. 
Indeed, he is the chief architect of the story of Timbuktu at its height. His fa- 
ther was a much-revered scholar, and Ahmad Baba was clearly educated in a 
household of great intellect; it is tempting to find in his career the culmination 
of rich and lengthy tradition of learning in Timbuktu. But If the aLa v record 
of exceptional scholars is anything to go by, the mujtahids cited there mainly 
owed their success to a stellar intellect and access to good libraries. Like the 
ta’rih genre, centuries of training were not a prerequisite to the emergence of 
such a career. Certainly, none of the other writers of whom we are informed 
in Timbuktu come close to the record of literary output attributed to Ahmad 
Baba. 

The story of Ahmad Baba’s writing aside, literary production prior to 1800 
on the Niger Bend is mainly remarkable for what is absent. Two subjects have 
been described above that (i) were critical to any sustainable scholarly tradi- 
tion (grammar/teaching Arabic language) and (ii) the sine qua non of applying 
the sharva in a society with pre-Islamic legal customs (writing on customary 
law found in usul al-figh and al-qaw@id al-fightya). The former, for obvious rea- 
sons, was the medium of transmission of learning and its near absence from 
the bibliographies of ‘Aqit and Baghayogho writers is striking.24 When two lin- 
eages share a monopoly on Islamic writing across two centuries, as they did, 
and little or none of that writing is dedicated to writing about (ergo, teaching) 
the Arabic language, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that control over 
limited access to Arabic was key to their monopoly. This is reinforced by the 
relatively few works on syntax cited in the composite of libraries acquired by 
IHERIAB at its founding, noted above. This impression of an elitist and exclu- 
sivist Islamic scholarship is further advanced by the absence in their writing 
of any indication of tension between the sharia and customary law. The ALA 
Vv writings on usul al-figh are, in effect, a simple barometer of how a society is 
integrating its local, pre-Islamic legal practice with Islamic law. Each of the 
three or four scholars cited in ALA v whose learning elevated them to the sta- 
tus of a mugtahid or independent thinker, wrote on usu al-figh, and such was 
the importance of that writing that each were the subject of commentaries by 


24 Two commentaries on grammar can be traced to the Timbuktu writers between the 16th 
and 19th centuries; by contrast, during the same period 28 grammar commentaries were 
written elsewhere in the Hassaniya-speaking world. 
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later writers. Perhaps such works once existed in the Timbuktu literature and 
have been lost, but truly significant writing (and writing in this genre would be 
significant) tends not to be ignored by subsequent generations. The absence of 
commentaries or citations to commentaries that once existed suggests a genre 
of writing that was absent. Like Farias’ conclusion about the ‘ta’rif genre’ in 
Timbuktu, perhaps the reason we have no details of writing on grammar and 
on usil is that it never did decline or collapse; it was simply never there. 
Clearly there were scholars who came to Timbuktu from the north. From 
very early times we hear about Sanhaja scholars who were resident in all of the 
commercial centers across the Sahara, and in Timbuktu the ‘Aqit and Bagay- 
moyo families provided a local continuity in legal counsel for several centuries. 
We know, from the titles of their writings, that individuals from those lineages 
authored works on commercial transactions, contracts, and inheritance. How- 
ever, that writing looks quite different from that generated in the mahazir to 
the West where teaching Arabic was of fundamental concern, and where we 
can trace the emergence of an indigenous Islamic culture in the legal writing. 
This is not to question that learned men lived in and passed through Timbuktu 
prior to the 17th century. Nor to doubt that scholars resident there may well 
have posed a threat to the Arma administration in the 17th century, and/or 
that the invasion of Songhay may have possibly put an end to a nascent system 
of Islamic education there. But the evidence in local writing does not support 
the exaggerated claims of scale and significance of Timbuktu’s scholarship.?5 


4 Conclusion 


Superficially, the 10,000 manuscripts and documents cited in ALA Vv confirm, 
at the very least, that there was a lot of writing being done in the Hassaniya- 
speaking world during the past 350 years, writing that, oddly, has been largely 
invisible to historians of the Middle Niger. In John Hunwick’s magnificent 
coffee-table book on The Hidden Treasures of Timbuktu?* the introductory map 


25 Another explanation, of course, is the one held out frequently when funding agencies 
hover over calamity in the Timbuktu region, about the million manuscripts (or ‘around 
five million’ in a recent catalogue) waiting to be discovered (see Timbouctou Manuscripts 
Project and Iziko Social History Collections Department, Timbuktu, Script and Scholar- 
ship (Cape Town: Iziko Museums of Cape Town, 2008) p.34). What is remarkable about 
such a parallel universe, if it exists, is the total absence of any indication of it in any of the 
manuscripts written in the dominant Arabic culture that included the Niger Bend and 
that is documented in ALA Vv. 

26 John O. Hunwick, The Hidden Treasures of Timbuktu (London: Thames and Hudson, 
2008). 
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notes only two (Walata and Arawan, along with Timbuktu) of the six major17th 
century commercial entrepots and centers of Islamic learning. The rest of the 
Sahara remains empty. Perhaps this is a reflection of his observation in ALA IV 
of the ‘perceptible decline in standards of scholarship [in Western Sudanic Af- 
rica] in the uth/17th century ... [when] Timbuktu passed into its “dark ages”... 
only to be revived two centuries later under the Kunta.?’ But in fact, whatever 
darkness Timbuktu encountered was hardly the fate of the larger Hassaniya- 
speaking world where the Islamic learning that we've associated with the Niger 
Bend was being nurtured and expanded. The invisibility (or our ignorance) of 
that literary record has, in effect, severely skewed our understanding of Islamic 
education and learning in West Africa, and it has led to some rather exagger- 
ated claims about the scholarship of Timbuktu and hidden treasures yet to be 
found in that region. Timbuktu’s ‘dark ages, in fact, coincided with a flowering 
of literary activity in lands to the west which revived and greatly expanded on 
the 17th century Islamic culture of the Western Sudan. Indeed, what was hap- 
pening to the west of Timbuktu can be argued to have been the very founda- 
tion of the 18th and 19th century reform movements across the West African 
Sahel; it definitely explains the Kunta in the 19th century. It also has provided 
us with a comparative base upon which other Islamic cultures, local and re- 
gional, can now be measured. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Rethinking the Place of Timbuktu in the 
Intellectual History of Muslim West Africa 


Bruce S. Hall 


1 Introduction 


Among the most important lessons that Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias has 
taught us in his writings is how to read the primary sources for pre-colonial 
West African history in more careful and critical ways. In his work on Arabic 
epigraphy in the Niger Bend, Moraes Farias showed how a naive reliance on 
certain primary sources like the Ta’rih al-Sudan and the Ta’rih al-fattas had 
resulted in both a misinterpretation of early Songhay history, and an under- 
estimation of the originality of the Timbuktu authors of the ta’rih.! The same 
mistake, in a slightly different form, has beset the characterization of the Ara- 
bic manuscripts extant in Timbuktu, and the symbolic role that has been as- 
cribed to that town over the last half century. Because the ta’rihs celebrate the 
importance of Islamic scholarship — and of Muslim scholars — in Timbuktu’s 
rise to prominence, many historians relying on these texts as sources have 
made Timbuktu’s Muslim scholars a central focus of their reading of the his- 
tory of the Songhay Empire, and of the Niger Bend region more broadly.” But 
the importance of Timbuktu as an intellectual Centre of Muslim scholarship 
in West Africa is rarely questioned. Instead, the ever-expanding numbers of 


1 Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, Arabic Medieval Inscriptions from the Republic of Mali: 
Epigraphy, Chronicles, and Songhay-Tuareg History (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), 
Ixix—lxxxv. 

2 An incomplete list includes, John O. Hunwick, “Secular Power and Religious Authority in 
Muslim Society: the Case of Songhay,’ Journal of African History 37, no. 2 (1996): 175-194; Elias 
Saad, Social History of Timbuktu: The Role of Muslim Scholars and Notables, 1400-1900 (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983); Nehemia Levtzion, “Islam in West African Politics: 
Accommodation and Tension between the ‘ulama’ and the Political Authorities,” Cahiers 
détudes africaines 18, no. 71 (1978): 333-345; L. Kaba, “The Pen, the Sword, and the Crown: 
Islam and Revolution in Songhay Reconsidered, 1464-1493,” Journal of African History 25, no. 
3 (1984): 241-256; Michael Gomez, “Timbuktu under Imperial Songhay: A Reconsideration 
of Autonomy,’ Journal of African History 31, no. 1 (1990): 5-24; and C. Blum, C. and H. Fisher, 
“Love for Three Oranges, or, The Askiya’s Dilemma: The Askiya, al-Maghili and Timbuktu, c. 
1500 A.D.” Journal of African History 34, no. 1 (1993): 65-91. 
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Arabic manuscripts which are claimed as extant in Timbuktu over the last two 
decades have only further cemented the idea of the town as the font of a late- 
medieval high intellectual culture which rivaled other famous Muslim intel- 
lectual Centres in Morocco and Egypt. 

The story that I tell in this chapter decentres Timbuktu as a historical Mus- 
lim intellectual Centre in West Africa, and traces some of the ways in which the 
reputation of Timbuktu has been used to advance a variety of different goals. 
It also provides an empirical account of the exaggerations of claims about Ara- 
bic manuscript holdings and traces the institutions that have made this story 
known around the world.? The chapter has two parts: the first part examines 
the making of the myth of Timbuktu as a hub of manuscript production; the 
second part suggests a methodology for re-reading the place of Timbuktu in 
the intellectual history of Muslim West Africa on the basis of an analysis of the 
extent to which scholarly production in Timbuktu was incorporated into other 
writings produced by Muslim scholars elsewhere in the West African region. 
In other words, the degree of the intertextuality in different genres of West 
African writing — how often West African writers cite other West African writ- 
ers — can be understood as a gauge of the influence and the extent of organic, 
interconnected reading communities historically. The evidence presented in 
this chapter is only partial and preliminary, but it is meant as an outline of a 
method for a larger project of rethinking the networks of intellectual produc- 
tion and exchange across Muslim Africa. 


2 The Work of the Manuscripts 


Why is it that we know about Timbuktu’s Arabic manuscripts but not those of 
Oualata or Chinguetti in Mauritania, or Agadez in Niger? Why is it that tens of 
millions of dollars have been invested in manuscript preservation in Timbuktu, 
whereas very little money has been directed at other West African sites where 
there is an equally rich manuscript heritage?* The answer is not that Timbuktu 
is uniquely well-endowed with manuscripts. The richest region of West Africa 
for Arabic manuscripts is almost certainly Mauritania. The manuscripts of 


3 The argument made here tracks closely to other critiques, notably that of Jean-Louis Triaud, 
“Tombouctou ou le Retour du Mythe: LExposition Médiatique des Manuscrits de Tombouc- 
tou” in Daouda Gary-Tounkara and Didier Nativel, eds., Afrique des Savoirs au Sud du Sahara 
(XVIe-XXIe siécle). Acteurs, Supports, Pratiques(Paris: Karthala, 2012), 201-222. 

4 It must be admitted that at least one large multi-million dollar project was undertaken in 
Mauritania. Between 2000-2004, the World Bank financed a project to create an inventory of 
Arabic manuscripts across Mauritania. 
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Timbuktu (and of northern Mali more broadly) are actually best understood 
as part of a wider Mauritanian-Centred intellectual context.5 The reason that 
Timbuktu’s manuscripts are so well-known is because of all the institutional 
and intellectual investment put into valorizing them over the last 40+ years. 
Timbuktu was chosen as a site for a UNESCO-sponsored public archive and 
research centre for Arabic manuscripts in 1967.6 The Centre opened in 1977 
after finding funding from Arab Gulf states. And it was named after the fa- 
mous Timbuktu scholar Ahmad Baba (d.1627), which quite explicitly tied it 
to a kind of revival or tribute to the Muslim scholastic tradition that grew up 
around the town’s Sankoré mosque. The Centre is now called the Institut des 
Hautes Etudes et de Recherche Islamique — Ahmad Baba (1HERIAB).’ In other 
words, the importance of Timbuktu as a Muslim intellectual centre between 
the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries made it an obvious choice as a site for 
preservation, research, and education in the late twentieth century. Using the 
language of ‘world heritage, Timbuktu’s intellectual tradition was transformed 
into a “universal value” recognized by organizations like UNEsco.® 

The existence of the Arabic manuscripts of Timbuktu has been used to make 
a bigger anti-racist argument about Black Africa. It has long been a custom 
amongst fundraisers, public intellectuals, teachers and professors, and those 
who work with the materials themselves to refer to Timbuktu’s manuscripts in 
almost redemptive terms. Part of the old and long-standing racist trope about 
Africa was that it had no written history to speak of. As almost every Africanist 
historian will know, the British historian Hugh Trevor-Roper claimed in 1963 
that there was no history in Africa before European colonization; the past was 
merely ‘the unedifying gyrations of barbarous tribes in picturesque but irrel- 
evant corners of the globe.? In case there was any danger of this quote losing 
its force fifty years on, the former French president Nicolas Sarkozy showed 
that such thinking is not a thing of the past when he told an audience at the 


5 BruceS. Hall and Chales C. Stewart, “The Historic ‘Core Curriculum; and the Book Market in 
Islamic West Africa,” in Graziano Kratli and Ghislaine Lydon, eds, The Trans-Saharan Book 
Trade: Arabic Literacy, Manuscript Culture, and Intellectual History in Islamic Africa (Leiden: 
Brill, 2010), 109-174. 

6 John O. Hunwick, “cEDRAB: The Centre de Documentation et de Recherches Ahmad Baba at 
Timbuktu,” Sudanic Africa 3 (1992): 173-181. 

7 IHERIAB was formerly known as the Centre de Documentation et de Recherche Historique 
Ahmad Baba (CEDRAB). 

8 Michael A. Di Giovine, The Heritage-scape: UNESCO, World Heritage, and Tourism (Latham, 
MD: Lexington, 2009), 1-9. 

g Finn Fuglestad, “The Trevor-Roper Trap or the Imperialism of History. An Essay,’ History in 
Africa 19 (1992): 309-326. 
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Université Cheikh Anta Diop in Dakar in 2007 that Africans had yet to fully 
enter history.!° 

The manuscripts of Timbuktu seem to serve as a perfect antidote to these ig- 
norant assertions regarding Africa, notwithstanding the problematic Hegelian 
underpinnings of the riposte that Africa did indeed have a sophisticated his- 
tory and culture and the manuscripts are the proof of that. Popular documen- 
tary series on Africa by Basil Davidson and more recently Henry Louis Gates 
do exactly the same thing: We have always been told that Africa had no history; 
yet here are these sophisticated manuscripts proving that what we were told 
was a lie. Because the manuscripts refute the racist characterization of Black 
Africa — just by existing — Timbuktu is a much better site than Mauritania, 
where the manuscript tradition is closely associated with Arab bidan culture. 
In the film that Henry Louis Gates made about Timbuktu, there is a scene in 
which he is in the house of Abdel Kader Haidara being shown manuscripts 
kept in metal trunks (as if there was not a large state-run archive for Arabic 
manuscripts two blocks from where he was filming!). He asks Haidara whether 
these manuscripts were written by Black people. Speaking in Songhay, Haidara 
responds that White and Black people wrote them (boro bibi nda boro korey).!2 
But the answer provided to Gates by the translator is that yes, “Some of them 
were written by Black people.” The question of the racial identity of the au- 
thors of the manuscripts may be anachronistic in the context of their produc- 
tion, yet this is some of the work the manuscripts have been made to do.'8 

The manuscripts are decontextualized in order to make broader universal- 
izing claims about their wider importance. This is a common feature of what 
Michael Di Giovine calls heritage-scapes, whereby UNESCO ‘world heritage’ 
sites are put through a museological process that isolates them from their 
original context in order to recontextualize them as sites of ‘universal value.4 


10 Thomas Hofnung, “Le Jour ot Sarkozy Stupéfia l'Afrique,” Libération (October g, 2007). 

11 Basil Davidson, “Africa: Episode 3: Caravans of Gold” (a Mitchell Beazley Television, RM 
Arts/Channel Four co-production in association with the Nigerian Television Authority; 
written and presented by Basil Davidson; produced by John Percival; directed by John 
Percival, Christopher Ralling, Andrew Harries, and Mick Csaky. 1983), Henry Louis Gates, 
“Wonders of the African World: Episode 5: The Road to Timbuktu” (Wall to Wall Televi- 
sion for BBC and PBs in association with ITEL; written and presented by Henry Louis 
Gates, Jr.; directors, Nicola Colton, Nick Godwin, Helena Appio, 1999). 

12 By White people, he meant local people who are considered not to be Black, like local 
Arabs, Tuareg, and Fulbe. 

13 The translator in this case, it should be noted, was Ali ould Sidi, who did graduate work 
in the United States, and who was the head of the government-run Cultural Mission in 
Timbuktu. 

14 DiGiovine, The Heritage-scape, u. 
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Charlotte Joy has described a very similar process in the Malian town of Djen- 
né, where the efforts of UNESCO and international archaeologists have created 
a vision of world heritage out of pre-Islamic material culture found in the area, 
which is quite at odds with local priorities. The claim often made about the 
Arabic manuscripts of Timbuktu is that they treat an enormous range of secu- 
lar and religious topics. Much has been made about the scientific texts that are 
among the manuscripts. And it is true that there are works on subjects such as 
optics, astronomy, local medicinal plants, etc.!© But we misunderstand the val- 
ue of the Arabic manuscript libraries in Timbuktu if we remove them from the 
intellectual and cultural context in which they were produced. They provide 
a wonderfully important resource for scholars, but they are best understood 
as the product of a wider tradition of Islamic scholarship across West Africa 
and the broader pre-modern Muslim World. The overwhelming majority of 
the manuscripts are written in literary Arabic. There are some texts written in 
so-called Ajami, the term used to describe writing in local African languages. 
These Ajami works consist mostly of didactic works and religious poetry com- 
posed for the purposes of Islamic proselytization. The vast majority of manu- 
scripts that are longer than a single-page letter or contract are concerned with 
one or another branch of the Islamic religious sciences. There are a number of 
historical chronicles and other texts of more ‘secular’ interest such as letters, 
contracts, legal opinions, etc. All of these are potentially very useful sources for 
historians and other scholars interested in the intellectual history of Muslim 
West Africa, but it is surely a stretch to call all of them ‘manuscripts.’ 

There is also a tendency to exaggerate the number of manuscripts. This can 
be dated fairly precisely to the moment in the late 1990s when Western money — 
especially from American foundations such as Mellon and Ford — started to 
pour into Timbuktu to support infrastructure, institutional development, and 
manuscript restoration and preservation efforts. The number of manuscripts 
that the IHERIAB possessed, or that private owners of manuscripts had in their 
collections, became a measure of the collection’s relative importance. In the 
UNESCO report on Mali’s endangered cultural heritage from February 2013, the 
number 300,000 is cited as the estimated number of endangered manuscripts 
in Mali!” Higher numbers have sometimes been cited. The number 300,000 


15 Charlotte Joy, The Politics of Heritage Management in Mali (Walnut Creek, CA: Left Coast 
Press, 2012), 24. 

16 A partial example is Sidi Ahmad b. ‘Umar al-Raqqadi al-Kunti, Kitab Sifa’ al-askam al- 
arida fi al-tahir al-batin min al-agsam, published as Floréal Sanagustin, ed., Livre de la 
Guérison des Maladies Externes et Internes Affectant les Corps (Lyon: ENS Editions, 2011). 

17. UNESCO, “Final Report and Action Plan for the Rehabilitation of Cultural Heritage and 
the Safeguarding of Ancient Manuscripts in Mali,” February 18, 2013, p.5. 
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can be traced back to the late 1990s and early 2000s and seems to precede any 
counting of actual manuscripts.!® But rather than get caught in a debate about 
numbers, what I want to highlight is how misleading this number — or other 
large numbers — can be. 

The largest collection in Timbuktu is 1HERIAB. At the beginning of the 
Malian political crisis in 2012, it held the most important collection of Arabic 
manuscript materials in Mali. It is somewhat difficult to account for the num- 
ber of manuscripts held by this archive, since it has become customary there to 
claim any scrap of paper with Arabic writing as a unique manuscript. There 
are certainly 3000 or so manuscripts of significant length. In addition, there are 
many single-page letters, contracts, poems, etc. that may bring the total to 
25-30,000 items. There are also a number of private libraries in Timbuktu and 
elsewhere in Mali that hold smaller collections of various size and importance. 
The largest and most important is that of Abdel Kader Haidara (the Mamma 
Haidara Library formerly in Timbuktu, now in Bamako) in which 4007 manu- 
scripts were catalogued for the al-Furgan Foundation, but which now claims 
to have 50,000 manuscripts. All of the other manuscript libraries in Mali are 
smaller than this. It would seem very difficult to get to 300,000 manuscripts. 

But the bigger question is, what is a manuscript? Across the largely Mus- 
lim regions of West Africa, and especially in the Sahelian region, it is common 
for prominent families to possess Arabic texts. But these are overwhelmingly 
copies of a core group of texts studied in Africa and elsewhere in the Muslim 
world. In a co-authored study that I published with Charles Stewart in 20u, 
we showed that across West Africa, there were approximately 200 titles that 
appeared regularly in manuscript collections. These tended to be didactic 
works written in late medieval Egypt or North Africa. Since these titles became 
widely available in West Africa since the 1920s, people now tend to use printed 
versions of the same texts.!9 There are of course more than 200 titles in the 
manuscript collections of West Africa, but few of the copies of texts written 
elsewhere in the Muslim world are uniquely available in West Africa. In a re- 
cent survey of Mauritanian Arabophone literature by Charles Stewart and Sidi 
Ahmed Wuld Ahmed Salim, which I assisted in editing, there are approximately 


18 Abdel Kader Haidara, “Bibliothéques du désert: Difficultés et perspectives,’ Revue An- 
thropologique (1999). According to Abdel Kader Haidara, his association counted 101820 
manuscripts in the administrative region of Timbuktu, and expects other administrative 
regions will have similar numbers — see Abdel Kader Haidara “The State of the Manu- 
scripts in Mali and Efforts to Preserve them,’ in Shamil Jeppie and Sulaymane Bachir Di- 
agne, eds., The Meanings of Timbuktu (Cape Town: Human Sciences Research Council, 
2008), 266. 

19 _—- Hall and Stewart, “The Historic ‘Core Curriculum.” 
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10,000 unique titles for texts written by Mauritanian writers.?° Some of these 
are quite long and significant texts, but the overwhelming majority consists of 
commentaries and versifications of core texts in the Islamic canon. The rest 
are mostly smaller pieces like poems and letters. For all of Mali, the number 
would be smaller than 10,000 based on the libraries and collections which have 
been inventoried. 

Unfortunately, the tendency to inflate the number of manuscripts in order 
to attract money, and the need for the manuscripts to demonstrate the histori- 
cal complexity of Black Africa, have led to a situation in which access and re- 
search on these important locally-authored manuscripts was becoming more 
and more difficult even before the crisis in Mali in 2012. There are political and 
technical reasons for this that should be highlighted as well. Over the course 
of the first decade of the 21st century, IHERIAB was the subject of several large 
international projects aimed at upgrading its capacities. Large investments of 
millions of dollars were made in equipping the Centre with computers, scan- 
ners, etc. needed to digitize manuscripts and re-catalogue their materials. Doz- 
ens of new staff were hired, training was undertaken, and a number of confer- 
ences organized. A South African-led project built an entirely new building 
to house the manuscripts, including a state-of-the-art facility for manuscript 
restoration. But the results were not very encouraging, partly because these 
projects were often ill-conceived, but also because of mismanagement at the 
Centre itself and in the Malian government which oversaw it. 

The frustration of Western donors with the Centre led to an effort to di- 
rect money toward private library owners, who, it was argued, were more 
responsive and effective recipients of aid. By far the largest recipient of aid 
to private manuscript interests has gone to Abdel Kader Haidara, the owner 
of a large private library of Arabic manuscripts in Timbuktu (now Bamako) 
called the Mamma Haidara library, and also a former so-called ‘prospecteur’ 
and manuscript buyer for IHERIAB. On Henry Louis Gates’s recommendation, 
the Mellon foundation funded the construction of a building to house Haid- 
ara’s personal manuscript collection in the late 1990s. He also founded a very 
successful association called savAMA-DCI — Sauvegarde et Valorisation des 
Manuscrits pour la Défense de la Culture Islamique — which has received large 
donations from Western foundations and governments over the last decade to 
promote the interests of private owners of Arabic manuscripts in Mali. 


20 Charles C. Stewart and Sidi Anmed Wuld Ahmed Salim, (with the assistance of Mohamed 
Nouhi, Babacar Mbengue, Bruce S. Hall and Abdel Wedoud ould Cheikh) (eds.), Arabic 
Literature of Africa. Volume 5. The Writings of Mauritania and the Western Sahara (Leiden: 
Brill, 2016). 
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The private associations and libraries that have been largely funded by 
American and European foundations and donors, have been looked upon as 
more efficient organizations than the state-run archive. They have the argu- 
able advantage of keeping the manuscripts in the hands of the families and 
individuals who own them. But this model of funding from outside institutions 
is completely unsustainable. Even with this outside support, these private in- 
stitutions have proven mostly unwilling to open their collections to research- 
ers according to normal rules of access found even in the state archives in Mali. 
And they have deprived the state institutions of resources and capacity build- 
ing that seem essential in the long term. 

If the structural features of the manuscript sector in Timbuktu discouraged 
access and research before 2012, the events since then have multiplied the 
problem considerably. Among the most emblematic images produced by the 
recent crisis in Mali are those of Salafist-jihadist rebels vandalizing Timbuktu’s 
Muslim heritage. By damaging mosques, destroying Muslim saints’ mausole- 
ums, and — apparently — burning Arabic manuscripts, the jihadists made easy 
villains. The response in the Malian media, and amongst Malian intellectuals 
opposed to the Salafist rebels, was to frame the conflict in cultural terms.”1 One 
example of this framing is in an article in the Malian press not long after the 
first reports of the destruction of mausoleums in Timbuktu: 


According to our source, during a general gathering which they orga- 
nized, Iyad ag Ghali’s men claimed that they had not had any intention 
to destroy mausoleums, wherever they were. However, they declared that 
it had been reported to them that the inhabitants [of Timbuktu] wor- 
shipped the mausoleums, and that that is, according to them, against the 
rules of Islam... 


21 ‘It should be said that the Salafist destruction of mausoleums is consistent with the kind of 
Islamist ideology which is opposed to what they call bid‘a - which means a non-Islamic 
religious innovation which has become attached to a particular practice of Islam. In the 
case of Mali — as in much of the rest of the Muslim world - the bid‘a that the Islamists 
object to is connected to Sufism and the veneration of so-called Muslim saints. There are 
a number of clear passages in the Qur'an which say that on the Day of Judgment, there 
will be no intercession with God on behalf of any individual (for example Qur'an 2:48, 
21123. 2:25 4. 32:4). For the Islamists, Sufism represents a direct challenge to these passages. 
Therefore, they feel justified in attacking or destroying sites such as mausoleums where 
the dead are venerated in some way. They follow the model of the famous Wahhabi de- 
struction of Sufi mausoleums in the Hijaz at the beginning of the 19th century. 
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The bearded ones undoubtedly do not know that the daily visits to 
different sites of contemplation, like the mausoleums of different saints, 
have been a part of life for people in Timbuktu for many centuries. It is 
because of their respect for different saints that the inhabitants visit their 
tombs to read the Qur'an and pray to God that their souls may rest in 
peace, along with all Muslims. Moreover, Islam teaches us, that alive or 
dead, one must always be respectful. It is surely this lesson which Iyad 
ag Ghali and his men missed, in lashing out at the saint’s tomb, killing 
innocents and reducing a whole people into slavery. In coming for the so- 
called Islamization of the town of Timbuktu, these Islamists do nothing 
but commit blasphemy because none of their acts fall within the straight 
line of what is advocated by Islam.?? 


Since the collapse of the Malian state in the northern half of the country in 
2012, and the subsequent takeover of the region by Tuareg nationalists and 
Islamist jihadists, the manuscripts of Timbuktu have acquired a new impor- 
tance. In January of 2013, as the French military arrived in Timbuktu without a 
fight, Western media began reporting that the Arabic manuscripts held at the 
main government archive in the town had been destroyed by the retreating 
jihadists. It turned out that the initial reporting was incorrect, and that most 
of the manuscripts had not in fact been destroyed. The true story of what hap- 
pened is beyond the scope of this paper, but well-placed officials in the Malian 
government insisted early on that the manuscripts from IHERIAB were mostly 
safe, and that they had been hidden or smuggled out of Timbuktu during the 
jihadist occupation in order to protect them from possible destruction.” 
From an apparent tragedy of cultural destruction, a new heroic story emer- 
ged in the Western media that highlighted the work of Abdel Kader Haidara 
in organizing the rescue of Timbuktu’s priceless Arabic manuscripts. After the 
Sufi mausoleums in Timbuktu were targeted for destruction by the jihadists 
beginning in June 2012, Abdel Kader Haidara and his partners were able to 
raise several hundreds of thousands of dollars from the Ford Foundation, the 
German Embassy in Bamako, and several other donors, to organize the trans- 
fer of Arabic manuscripts from occupied Timbuktu to safekeeping in Bamako. 


22 Mahamane Touré Hamane, “Apres la Profanation des Mausolées 4 Tombouctou: Iyad Ag 
Ghali et ses Hommes Présentent Leurs Excuses au Peuple Malien,” Le Cog Cocorico (May 
17, 2012). 

23 Among the best contemporary reporting on this situation, was the South African Tim- 
buktu Manuscript Project’s initial reports in January 2013 (http://www.tombouctoumanu- 
scripts.org/blog/entry/timbuktu_update/). 
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This move was reported by international journalists such as the Washington 
Post's Sudarsan Raghavan, who began his article revealing this heroic story on 
May 26, 2013 as follows: 


It was 7 o'clock on a hot night in August, and Hassine Traore was nervous. 
Behind him were 10 donkeys, each strapped with two large rice bags filled 
with ancient manuscripts. The bags were covered in plastic to shield them 
from a light rain. Radical Islamists had entered Timbuktu four months 
earlier, and they had set about destroying everything they deemed a sin. 
They had demolished the tombs of Sufi saints. They had beaten up wom- 
en for not covering their faces and flogged men for smoking or drink- 
ing. They most certainly would have burned the manuscripts — nearly 
300,000 pages on a variety of subjects, including the teachings of Islam, 
law, medicine, mathematics and astronomy — housed in public and pri- 
vate libraries across the city. The scholarly documents depicted Islam as 
a historically moderate and intellectual religion and were considered cul- 
tural treasures by Western institutions — reasons enough for the ultracon- 
servative jihadists to destroy them. But a secret operation had been set in 
motion within weeks of the jihadist takeover. It included donkeys, safe 
houses and smugglers, all deployed to protect the manuscripts by sneak- 
ing them out of town. This is the story of how nearly all the documents 
were saved, based on interviews with an unlikely cast of characters who 
detailed their roles for the first time...?4 


This is dramatic stuff, and with a story this good, widely publicized in the 
Western global media, it led to significant injection of Western money given 
mostly to SAVAMA-DCI in order to save the enormous patrimony of hundreds 
of thousands of manuscripts now said to be housed in Bamako. The University 
of Hamburg has been involved in a project to train Malian staff of SAvVAMA-DCI 
and safeguard manuscripts controlled by SAVAMA-DCI. But it is far from clear 
that the whole truth regarding this story has yet emerged.?5 

The destruction of aspects of Mali’s Muslim cultural heritage provided an 
image of the jihadist occupiers of Timbuktu and the rest of Northern Mali that 
was latched onto by many people in southern Mali, and by those outside of 


24  Sudarsan Raghavan, “How Timbuktu’s Manuscripts Were Saved from Jihadists,” The Wash- 
ington Post (May 26, 2013). 

25 For the moment, the closest we are likely to get to the true story is recounted by Charlie 
English, The Storied City: The Quest for Timbuktu and the Fantastic Mission to Save its Past 
(New York: Riverhead Books, 2017). This is far superior to the myth-making account by 
Joshua Hammer, The Bad-Ass Librarians of Timbuktu: And Their Race to Save the World’s 
Most Precious Manuscripts (New York: Simon and Schuster, 2016). 
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Mali, as proof that the jihadists were beyond the pale, and should be com- 
pletely disqualified from having any place at the table to work out Mali’s 
political future. The response to these acts of vandalism by many who were 
opposed to the jihadist occupation was to defend the Muslim tradition in Mali 
as pluralist, tolerant and moderate. It was claimed that the ideas of the Salaf- 
ists were not native to Mali, but imports from extremist breeding grounds in 
North Africa or the Middle East. The effect was to paint a contrast between 
a civilized, cosmopolitan, peaceful Muslim tradition in Mali and a barbarous 
xenophobic, violent Islamist radicalism brought to threaten the very existence 
of Mali itself. The attacks on cultural artifacts in Timbuktu were clear mani- 
festations of this contrast, and made the conflict extremely stark and easy to 
understand. 

This framing of the recent conflict as one between the civilized and the bar- 
barous is very compelling. The strength of this story — its emplotment if you 
will — is such that it leads to hard-to-avoid conclusions. I have already men- 
tioned the way that this story makes any accommodation with the jihadists 
out of the question. But it also creates a value for Timbuktu’s Muslim heritage 
which transcends the local contexts in which it was produced. In other words, 
Timbuktu’s mausoleums, mosques and Arabic manuscripts have come to 
stand for this larger tolerant or moderate or pluralist Islam that many Malians 
have claimed for themselves in the face of the challenge offered by the Salafist 
occupation of the northern part of the country in 2012. Saving these cultural 
artifacts becomes sine qua non with protecting Malian traditions. 

When the international community — or certain international institutions 
like UNESCO or various American and European foundations — get involved in 
safeguarding Mali’s cultural heritage, as they have since the French invasion 
pushed the jihadists out of the main towns in northern Mali, there is an inexo- 
rable logic of redefining the meanings of Timbuktu’s cultural artifacts in ways 
that support the wider claims about pluralist, cosmopolitan, tolerant Muslim 
culture. More than this, Timbuktu’s cultural artifacts are given a universalist 
gloss as the patrimony of all humanity, representing human values that should 
be shared by all. I think that this leads almost inevitably to two very negative 
outcomes. First, it turns cultural artifacts produced in a particular context 
with very particular local and regional concerns into venerated objects that 
tell a story that we insist upon in the present moment. This is of course true of 
much history writing everywhere, but in this case the universalizing discourse 
of ‘world heritage’ makes it especially strong. Secondly, the narratives used to 
construct this universal value create huge disincentives to allow researchers 
access to these cultural materials, precisely because of the danger that they 
would reveal something of the particularity of the original context and mean- 
ing. This is especially clear in the case of the Arabic manuscripts. 
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The very small number of Malians who work in the Arabic manuscript 
world have been very successful at applying the international ideas of ‘world 
heritage’ to Timbuktu for their own advantage. Not only have they sustained 
and expanded the perceived importance of Timbuktu’s manuscripts over more 
than twenty years, but they have also raised significant amounts of money 
from international donors and institutions. This ‘heritage elite’, to borrow Joy’s 
terminology,?® has largely been able to keep control the financial support in 
a very few hands, and this has generated local resentment in Timbuktu from 
those who have not benefitted from the inflow of money and jobs, including 
many owners of small private libraries in Timbuktu and elsewhere. We can 
admire the skill with which the Malian heritage elite has valorized Timbuktu’s 
manuscripts, but we should not thereby accept the story that they and others 
tell about the meaning of this tradition; now should it make observers blind to 
the internal conflicts which have resulted from differential access to internal 
resources, and the contribution of this dynamic to the cleavages that have re- 
sulted in the region itself. 


3 Intertextuality and the Place of Timbuktu Scholarship 


What do the manuscripts themselves tell us about the place of Timbuktu in 
Muslim West African high literary culture? In the aforementioned study of 
West African manuscripts based on extant copies of manuscripts across the 
sub-region, Charles Stewart and I found 41 titles by West African authors that 
met our criteria of regional distribution to count as part of what we called the 
‘core curriculum’ of Muslim West Africa before the wide availability of litho- 
graphed and printed books in the region in the 1920s.” Of these, half (21) were 
written by Mauritanian authors, and only three were produced by scholars as- 
sociated with Timbuktu: 


26 Joy, The Politics of Heritage Management in Mali, 20. 

27 Wearrived at our “core curriculum’ by first extracting the works cited by local authors in 
their own education. In the pre-colonial period. We then used a database of extant copies 
of titles in over 80 private manuscript libraries that stretch from Mauritania to Nigeria, 
with approximately 21,000 extant manuscript records that are available in the West Afri- 
can Manuscript database (http://www.westafricanmanuscripts.org). Titles that appeared 
across different regions and library clusters in our database qualified as part of the “core 
curriculum.” 
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1. A derivative text on Arabic grammar by Muhammad Baba b. Muhammad 
al-Amin b. Habib al-Muhtar al-Tinbukti (d.1606) titled al-Minah al- 
hamida ft Sarh al-farida;?8 

2. A versification of al-Sanusi’s (d.1486) famous credo by Muhammad b. 
Ahmad b. Mahmud b. Abi Bakr b. Baghayogho al-Wangari (d. 1655) titled 
Nagm al-‘aqida al-sugra;?° 

3. Ahmad Baba b. Ahmad al-Tinbukti’s (d.1627), Mir‘ag al-sutid ila nail 
hukm maglub al-siid.>° 

Not surprisingly, the three works produced by Timbuktu scholars in the wid- 

est circulation were written in late sixteenth and early seventeenth century, 

the moment of Timbuktu’s intellectual zenith. Nothing written after this pe- 
riod achieved a wide enough circulation to be included in our criteria of well- 
known titles, based on library inventories. 

Another way to approach the issue of intellectual influence is through an 
analysis of the extent to which scholarly production in Timbuktu was incorpo- 
rated into other writings produced by Muslim scholars elsewhere in the West 
African region. To answer this question properly, one would need to devise 
data mining strategies which are not possible for the manuscript materials in 
the current context of availability. But one can suggest something about the 
influence of Timbuktu’s scholarship from a more limited body of texts. For ex- 
ample, if one looks for the degree of intertextuality in West African jurispru- 
dential writing, which is a highly intertextual form of writing, dependant on 
the authority of received opinions, it points to the same conclusions as the ex- 
ercise in bibliographic metadata, viz. that after its zenith in the 16th and early 
17th centuries, Timbuktu ceased to be an especially important site in the West 
African Muslim intellectual tradition which was centred in Mauritania.*! 

Let us use the example of Ahmad Baba’s Mir‘ag al-sutd, which is probably 
the best-known and most widely circulated scholarly work written in Timbuk- 
tu. It addresses the issue of the wrongful enslavement of Muslims, a problem 
that remained important to Muslim West African writers until the advent of 
European colonial rule at the end of the nineteenth century. In theory, the sale 


28 Based on ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Bakr al-Suyati (d.1505), al-Farida fi al-nahw. Hall and 
Stewart, “Core Curriculum,” 159. 

29 ~~ A versification of Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Sanisi (d.1486), Aqidat ahl al-tawhid al-sugra. 
Hall and Stewart, ibid., 170. 

30 ~— Halland Stewart, ibid., 169. 

31 One finds this dynamic on the issue of usury. See Bruce S. Hall, “Saharan Commerce and 
Islamic Law: The Question of Usury (riba) in the Nawazil literature of Mali and Maurita- 
nia, 1700-1929,” African Economic History 41 (2013): 1-20. 
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or purchase of a wrongfully-enslavement Muslim by other Muslims is illicit. 
This problem is as old as Islam; it appears in some of the earliest legal sources 
of the Maliki school of jurisprudence.®? The issue was further developed in 
medieval Muslim Iberia and North Africa in legal opinions issued in response 
to various questions of wrongful enslavement that arose out of centuries of re- 
lations between Muslims and Christians. The corpus of substantive law (furit‘) 
on this issue was developed out of these contexts, which subsequently pro- 
vided a legal framework for future jurisconsults, including West Africans. 

The earliest mention of the issue of the wrongful enslavement of Muslims 
in a text written in West Africa is in Muhammad ‘Abd al-Karim al-Magili’s re- 
plies to Askia Muhammad, ruler of the Songhay Empire, written in 1498. In it, 
al-Magili wrote, ‘As for him whom you find in their hands enslaved but who 
claims that he is free, then his word is to be taken, even though he used to ad- 
mit to slave status before them, then later claimed that [he did this because] 
he was afraid of them.% The important issue for legal scholars was whether 
one should believe an enslaved person’s claims to be a free Muslim, and under 
what circumstances.3* Al-Magili took a very generous position with respect 
to enslaved person’s claims, arguing that they were to be believed, even in the 
case where the enslaved had previously admitted to having carried slave status. 

But Ahmad Baba’s text written in 1615 is the best-known legal discussion 
of wrongful enslavement in the Muslim intellectual tradition in West Africa. 
Famously, Ahmad Baba laid out a series of arguments that sought to defend 
the legitimacy of the free Muslim status of many among the ‘Blacks’ who found 
themselves wrongfully enslaved. The issue was taken up by a number of promi- 
nent West African scholars subsequently. For example, in his influential collec- 
tion of legal opinions, the Taganit-based Mauritanian scholar Sidi ‘Abd Allah b. 
al-Hagg Ibrahim al-‘Alawi (d. 1818) argued for a more restrictive interpretation 
of such cases, placing the burden of proof to demonstrate wrongful enslave- 
ment on the wrongly enslaved, rather than on the slave owner.*> When the 
Sokoto leader Usman dan Fodio (d.1817) addressed the issue, he cited al-Magili 


32  FH.El Masri (ed. and trans.), Usman dan Fodio, Bayan wugub al-hijra ‘ala al-ibad (Khar- 
toum, 1978), 119. 

33 InJohnO. Hunwick, Sharia in Songhay: The Replies of al-Maghili to the Questions of Askia 
al-hagg Muhammad (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1985), 75. 

34 This was an issue in many different slave systems, including in the Atlantic World. See, for 
example, Rebecca Scott and Jean Hébrard, Freedom Papers: An Atlantic Odyssey in the Age 
of Emancipation (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2012). 

35 Bruce S Hall, A History of Race in Muslim West Africa, 1600-1960 (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2011), 89. 
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and Ahmad Baba on this question, but argued that Ahmad Baba’s list of those 
‘Blacks’ who should be considered free Muslims should be rejected.*6 

I have embarked on this discussion in order to consider one final case in 
which the issue is raised, this time by the Kunta scholar Saih Bay al-Kunti 
(d.1929), who lived in the far north of present-day Mali into the first decades of 
French colonial occupation. Because he is so late in time among the major ju- 
risconsults of the sub-region, his writings offer a good overview of most of the 
influential writers in this intellectual tradition before the beginning of the co- 
lonial period. Perhaps reflecting the distinct Kunta tradition, Saih Bay offered 
amore benevolent opinion of the terms required for believing an enslaved per- 
son’s claims to be a Muslim. But I cite this case to make a wider point about the 
absence of any Timbuktu-based scholarship on this issue after the interven- 
tion of Ahmad Baba himself. Of the West African-based scholars cited in this 
opinion, three are connected with Timbuktu, but only through the medium of 
Ahmad Baba’s original text itself, citing his father Sidi Mahmud (which should 
be Sidi Ahmad, who died in 1583), and an older scholar named Mahlufi al- 
Balbali (died after 1534), who was from the northern Saharan town of Tabalbala 
but who spent time in West Africa, including in Timbuktu. Other than the clas- 
sical and medieval scholars cited, the only West Africans mentioned are the 
Mauritanians al-Sarif Hama Allah (d. 1755) and Ahmad b. al-Imam (d.1740-1). 
I cite the full text of Saih Bay’s opinions to provide an example of the textual 
material that is the basis of the method that I am proposing as a way of dem- 
onstrating the extent of trans-local scholarly influence: 


#500 — Response about a purchased slave girl who claims that she is a 
freed person. According to the text: As for the slave girl who is purchased 
and does not claim that she is a free person, if there was something, she 
would have claimed it before being purchased. [unreadable] If you did 
not hear her claim until after you bought her, she is a chattel (‘@in) which 
belongs to you. This is the reply [to the question]. If you are unable to de- 
termine if she is a free person or not, and if she does not claim this until 
after you purchase her, or [even if] she claimed it previously, you should 
listen to her claim before purchasing her, and only then should you pur- 
chase her. So the reply to you is no. That is said in the Muhtasar®”: “If she 
said that: ‘I am someone who has borne children who are not forbidden 
[ie. 1am an umm walad]. But he is to blame if he accepts her according 


36 = Masri, Bayan wui al-higra, 50. 
37 Halil b. Ishaq (d.1374), Muhtasar al-Saih Halil. 
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to the explanation of al-Harshi.3®” The end. If the slave girl says to the 
buyer that she is an umm walad, it is not permitted to sell her, and like- 
wise to buy her. At the same time, the slave who says: “I am a free person” 
is not thereby a free person according to her burning desire to return to 
the seller, regardless of what she says. She is under the guarantee of the 
seller, or if she is no longer under his guarantee and if she said it after the 
examination of the blood, or if she said it before the contract of sale, then 
she is classified as a non-free person. If however, a connection is found to 
the truth and if the slave finds a witness to [her status] as a free person, it 
is just like what is in al-Hattab.°° But if [her claim] is brought forth by her 
within the time of the guarantee of the seller from [unreadable] or in an 
analogy with a defect (‘aib) [in the item sold], then it is required that she 
be returned at the will of the buyer. If [her claim] is only brought forth 
after [the sale] is no longer under the guarantee, there is no returning her. 
As for his statement that if he sells [her] then it is necessary [that she be 
returned] without exception because it is a detestable action in itself; or 
if she said: “wa-laga,” her saying: “I am a free person,” and her intention 
and the underlying facts [were true], and if she said it during the period 
of the guarantee of the seller and he proved that he sold her without any 
exception, then he should find a solution for the problem (mas’ila) with 
that which is more evident and more emphatic. This is because the claim 
of freedom is more serious than the claim of being an umm walad and 
the problem is an assumed duty (mafrida) for the slave and the slave girl. 
The end. 

In the substantive law on this problem of the purchased slave (al- 
mamluk al-mustara) who comes from a land in which a major portion 
are sales of free people (bai‘ al-ahrar) occurs, it is similar to the major- 
ity of the blacks whom the erudite Ahmad Baba asserted authorita- 
tively, following his father Sidi Mahmtd*? and the jurisconsult Mablafi 
al-Balbali#! and others, [who argued that] the proof of their freedom is 
in the making of the claim. It is also accepted by al-Sarif Hama Allah*2 
and his maternal uncle Ahmad b. al-Imam.*? Let us mention a little of 
the discourse of Anmad Baba, who said — and may God be merciful with 


38 Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Harshi al-Maliki al-Misni, d.1690. 

39 =I think this refers to Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Hattab (d.1547), who wrote commen- 
taries and hashia on the Muhtasar Halil, or Ibn ‘Attab as below. 

40 Ahmad b. al-hagg Ahmad b. ‘Umar b. Muhammad ‘git, d.1583. 

41 A Maghrebi scholar from Tabalbala who resided in West Africa and died after 1534. 

42 Mauritanian scholar from Tishit. d.1755. 

43 Mauritanian scholar from Tishit, Anmad b. Fadil [Vadil] alh-Sarif at-Tiiti, d. 1740-1. 
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him — in the Nawazil Ibn Sahl: “For he who claims freedom, and men- 
tions that he is from a country in which a major portion are sales of free 
people, and if it is confirmed by the buyer that he bought her from this 
country, Muhammad b. al-Walid and Yahya b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz said that the 
buyer is assigned [the role of] demonstrating his slave’s status. Sahnun 
said it, and Ibn Lubaba*® said: “The conclusion of the affair depends upon 
the claim of free status.” It is best known in a fatwa based on what some 
Companions said: “The spoiling of time [unreadable] and on what the 
group of those mentioned said was our master the exemplar, Mahmud 
b. ‘Umar,‘® who ruled in his time that he removed her from the hand of 
he who possesses her until she is proved to be property.” There is also a 
ruling from the jurisconsult al-Hafiz Mahluafi al-Balbali.*”” Then Ahmad 
Baba said: “And he who knows that he is from such a country known to be 
in Islam just like what we mentioned or it was mentioned that he is from 
this country, then he should be allowed to go on his way, and he should be 
ruled to be free just like the fatwa issued by the jurisconsults of al-Andalus 
such as Ibn ‘Attab*® and others. The only difference of opinion about this 
comes from Ibn Lubaba*? who eliminated this ruling of the judges, assur- 
ing that he who strives for the blamelessness of his soul should only buy 
[slaves] when [they] give the name of [their] country, and it is apparent 
whether he is from a country of Islam or a country of unbelievers, and it 
is a misfortune (musibaf) that becomes a general necessity.” Stop. 


For some of them: 

Gull al-ariqg@’ al-din asarra * Min bilad al-sidan hurr" dakara 

[The majority of slaves hide their religion * Those who mention is from 
the land of the Blacks are free] 

The end. 


It is apparent in this matter that you rely on God and that He will do right 
by it. Perhaps you can avoid [the problem] more generally if you think 
that you learned about this claim before her purchase. God knows best.5° 


44.854. 

45 An Andalusian Maliki scholar, Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. Lubaba, d.g26-—7. 
46 This is Ahmad b. al-hagg Ahmad b. ‘Umar b. Muhammad ‘Adit, d.1583. 
47. Mmentioned above. 

48 From Cordova, d.1126. 

49 Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. Lubaba (838-926), from Andalus. 

50 Saih Bay al-Kunti, “Nawazil Saih Bay” (IHERIAB ms.121), #500, f. 556. 
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One sees the same absence of citations for post-Ahmad Baba Timbuktu 
scholarship in the works on this issue by Usman dan Fodio, Sidi ‘Abd Allah and 
al-Sarif Hama Allah. I have found a similar pattern in similar sources I have 
looked at in different contexts.>! A fuller set of texts would have to be exam- 
ined to be able to make larger and more confident claims about the influence 
of scholarship from certain areas than my anecdotal example here. 


4 Conclusion 


The evidence presented here is far from systematic. But it should encourage 
us to doubt the extent to which Timbuktu’s intellectual tradition continued to 
reach those outside the relatively narrow confines of the town and its hinter- 
land, especially in the post-Songhay period in which Timbuktu’s political and 
economic importance declined considerably.5? Further research can better 
identify empirically the real poles of intellectual activity and networks of influ- 
ence in ways that may belie many current assumptions. Such research would 
almost certainly demonstrate that Mauritania was the Centre of Islamic schol- 
arship in the period after Timbuktu’s initial florescence in the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries. 

But none of this should be taken to mean that Timbuktu did not continue 
to host an active intellectual culture, just that it ceased to function as a centre 
of intellectual production and exchange for the wider sub-region. We should 
perhaps admire the way that the advocates of Timbuktu - its ‘heritage elite’ — 
have managed to convince so many institutions of the town’s historical and 
cultural importance. But we should understand that they have been successful 
by a process of cultural extraversion, mastering the language of universalistic 
cultural heritage spoken by Western-based international cultural institutions, 
within a neo-patrimonial paradigm of disproportionate elite access to global 
resources which has serious consequences in the region itself. Moraes Farias 
has argued that modern scholarship has mistakenly treated the ta’rih literature 
written in seventeenth-century Timbuktu as reliable history but second-rate 
literature, when it is in fact quite unreliable history but a remarkably original 


51 One finds this dynamic on the issue of usury. See Hall, “Saharan Commerce and Islamic 
Law.” 

52 Michel Abitbol, Tombouctou et les Arma. De la Conquéte Marocaine du Soudan Nigérien en 
1591 a l’Hégémonie de l’Empire Peul du Magina en 1853 (Paris: Maisonneuve et Larose, 1979); 
Elizabeth Hodgkin, Social and Political Relations on the Niger Bend in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury (PhD diss., University of Birmingham, 1987). 
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genre of writing.5? Timbuktu’s manuscript heritage has likewise been misun- 
derstood — and misconstrued — as evidence for something that it is not. It can 
only be hoped that in time, and with access to the manuscripts themselves, 
we will gain a more accurate picture of what they are and how they fit into the 
wider intellectual history of West Africa. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Two Examples of Sahelian Book Collectors Over 
Two Centuries 


Shamil Jeppie 


Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias’ arguments about Timbuktu’s ta’rih tradition 
gave us a new and incisive perspective on the chronicles, and I would add, 
beyond that body of material potentially to the entire scholarly tradition of 
Islamic West Africa. He led us through the historiography of the chronicles 
back into their ‘pre-history’ in the epigraphy of the region, revealing the in- 
tersection of earlier forms of writing and the ta’rifs in a way that is explored 
usefully in the chapter by Lydon in this volume.! In sum, a large part of Arabic 
scholarship was work with a purpose, not exercises in otherworldly or disin- 
terested learning. The crafters of these chronicles had complex objectives in 
sight when doing their job; the writing of history was a strategy towards certain 
worldly purposes. The formation of a tradition of chronicling was itself an ‘in- 
tellectual project. 

The implication is that the crafting of a narrative about the past had 
contextually-grounded political and intellectual purposes connected to domi- 
nant or emergent interests. The authors were engaging in intellectual work to 
further such interests. They were part of an ideological apparatus to legitimize 
certain policies and political claims. The idea that they were intellectuals with 
a project or multiple projects that we have to interpret is a major step away 
from the conventional practice of historians using these chronicles as unme- 
diated evidence, as fairly uncomplicated sources to mine for data about the 
past. Those scholars of the 17th century were historians working through and 
shaping their materials just like us; in a way they are our colleagues, fellow 
historians, and interpreters of the past.* We interpret the past just as much 


I would like to acknowledge the support of the Gerda Henkel Stiftung and the National Insti- 
tute for the Humanities and Social Sciences (South Africa). 


1 Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, Arabic Medieval Inscriptions from the Republic of Mali: 
Epigraphy, Chronicles, and Songhay-Tuareg History (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), 
especially Chapter 2. 

2 See Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “Intellectual Innovation and Reinvention of the Sa- 
hel: The Seventeenth-century Timbuktu Chronicles,” in Shamil Jeppie and Souleyman Bachir 
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as they were interpreting their own past. Historians trained in the modern 
academy are potentially servants of the dominant powers or a political cause 
just as much as our 17th-century Timbuktu chroniclers were. We should be 
reading them for data, by all means, but also for their interpretations, their 
visions of their own history and society. Disentangling these two layers — the 
factual nugget, the empirical datum, and the interpretation — of a work is never 
without its challenges and is a deeply interpretive act: this is the fundamental 
impetus which Farias’ work has given the interpretation of written sources in 
Arabic from West Africa 

This same interdisciplinary and theoretically-informed approach could be 
productively applied to the region for other periods and other genres of writ- 
ing. Similarly, such a perspective could be brought to the libraries of the re- 
gion which have become the focus of so much attention in the last two or so 
decades.? What were the intellectual projects, or other concerns, animating 
the efforts to accumulate books and build collections of works? (A version of 
this question could in-turn itself be asked of our 17th-century historian col- 
leagues who would have collected texts and testimonies as source materials 
for producing their chronicles.) Book collections and libraries are potentially 
open to readings that do not limit them as the inert repositories of books; and 
that have now become primary sources for historians to mine or examples of 
cultural heritage. Collectors have agendas or projects that shape their efforts; 
and collections have histories that often extend far beyond the life of its origi- 
nal founder. A collection is thus a product of decisions, a work-in-progress as 
it expands and reaches its limit and then contracts as items leave, say with the 
death of the founder, and then there are the subsequent attempts to rebuild it. 

In other words, with libraries we are dealing with spaces made through cal- 
culations and reflection, sometimes with practical considerations in mind and 
at other times with questions of value or theology or politics in mind. Collec- 
tions can in themselves at some point become like an actor forcing its founder 
to go into certain directions rather than in another; add more jurisprudence 
works, cut-back on theology, for example. No collection simply appears as a 
finished product but it is always a process and a project that spans many de- 
cades, involves many more people than the collector himself and has mon- 
etary costs aside from the costs in time and effort. However, the collections 
that have come into public and international view in recent years have largely 
been seen as fully formed and always completed as institutions. This is a very 


Diagne, eds., The Meanings of Timbuktu (Cape Town: Human Sciences Research Council, 
2008), 95-108. 

3 For an example of Timbuktu libraries and their custodians’ own views of these collections 
see essays in Part 1v of Jeppie/Diagne, The Meanings of Timbuktu. 
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static view of these collections, reproducing the earlier static view of the ta’rihs 
as repositories of facts to be mined for data. However, it is not always possible 
to reconstruct the history of a collection. 

I imagine that when a specific book or books are found among the estate of 
a deceased person — or when such items are transmitted as inheritance — this 
might set us thinking about how this or that book got there. Was a specific book 
or a number of books consciously acquired, appeared there by co-incidence or 
accident, or perhaps borrowed which the borrower forgot to return to its own- 
er? Were they owned or taken on loan? Were they once slowly read and stud- 
ied, or cursorily scanned, or read with pen in hand, annotated or/and copied? 
Or simply, acquired as an act of vanity or for their symbolic value? Thinking 
about the making of a library is even more compelling when a large number 
of books, a substantial collection of hundreds or thousands of items, are left 
behind. We seldom see such collections in or as tangible library spaces except 
perhaps in rare cases such as when the homes of famous scholars or statesmen 
become objects of local or national heritage projects. A small museum might 
then be created consecrating a certain space including, or especially, its library 
of leather-bound volumes with writing desk and paraphernalia. It is more of- 
ten the case that we have to imagine versions of such libraries. Once individual 
items have been dispersed and have made their way into other libraries, into 
other peoples’ personal collections it becomes nearly impossible to reconsti- 
tute how a library once might have looked. If the owner was conscientious 
and kept a list or catalogue it would make a world of difference. But this is 
rather rare; collections are catalogued after the death of their owner, in most 
cases. These days, university libraries in the First World or North most often do 
not want collections of published books unless they are rare books. They will 
consider private papers because they might be unique but printed books are 
too costly to house. Shortage of shelving space and cost of cataloguing are the 
issues library managers take into account. Thus bound, printed and published 
books in libraries over the last century and more are not remarkable in them- 
selves. However, a library or collection of handwritten books or manuscripts 
does attract attention. 


1 The Library of Ahmad Bul’arraf 


A private manuscript-book collection in the age of print, in the middle of the 
twentieth century, in a town then still seen as the middle of nowhere should 
attract some attention. A study of the items in the collection reveals certain 
themes as the collection was developed over about five decades. In other 
words, it was not a collection of hoarded objects with prestige or heritage value 
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but every item was acquired because the collector had an intellectual objec- 
tive or project. The library of Anmad Bularraf (hereafter simplified as Anmad 
Bularaf) in Timbuktu was such a manuscript-book collection.* By the middle 
of the twentieth century it seems that there were a number of families with 
book collections in the town although they were mostly not displayed to out- 
siders.° This raises further questions about the historical depth of these family 
collections; oral informants have given us vivid stories but with little regard 
to chronology or other specificities about the book accumulation process.® 
These memories are, of course, filtered through contemporary concerns. The 
apparent proliferation of family collections in the last two decades is plausibly 
connected to the possibilities of generating income through these collections 
(cf the chapter by Bruce Hall in this volume). Yet, oral testimonies provide use- 
ful leads and enable connections to be made among contemporary figures of 
the same generation and across generations. This is what makes the Bularaf 
story such an important story to reconstruct. He left a legacy of writings — 
whether they are original or copies or a combination of the two is not the issue 
here — and has a prominent place in Timbuktu’s collective scholarly archive 
and memory. 

We shall look here at this Bularaf collection and specifically an aspect of 
how it was constituted as a manuscript library. In other words, this is not an 
attempt to describe in detail the collection, say in 1955, when he died, neither 
to analytically categorise his intellectual interests as revealed in his collection. 
Rather, I am trying to see how items came into his collection, how it expanded 
incrementally, book by book. (It is a story for another time how items left it; 
how collection turned into dispersal.) What I am doing is captured in the line 
by Benjamin that, ‘what I am really concerned with is giving you some insight 
into the relationship of a book collector to his possessions, into collecting 


4 More formally and fully it would be written as follows: Ahmad bin Mbarak bin Barka bin 
Muhammad al-Takni. 

5 For instance, the American anthropologist, Horace Miner, noted the lack of book learning 
in Timbuktu when he did fieldwork there in 1940. See Horace Miner, The Primitive City of 
Timbuctoo (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953). 

6 Over the past decade I have had many conversations with some of the leading figures in the 
town’s archive scene and they have provided me with a sense of their own awakening to the 
book legacy of the town and the role of their ancestors in fostering it. But details such as 
dates, numbers of books, their origins and so on have mostly been vague estimates. There is 
thus a good case for closer readings of the making of the contemporary archival culture of 
the town using both texts generated in the town, oral interviews, and other sources such as 
colonial and post-colonial records. 
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rather than a collection.” This essay is part of a larger attempt to put together 
a biography of the archive of the Bularaf family.® 

Ahmad Bularaf was born in Guelmime, then a town in economic decline in 
southern Morocco, in the 1860s. When he left it he visited a number of towns in 
the French Soudan, most notably the learned settlement of Shingit. By 1907 he 
was living in Timbuktu. This town on the Niger Bend had in recent years fallen 
to French conquest so this poorly-connected town had a French colonial pres- 
ence. Once settled there he made it his home and it is where he died in 1955. It 
seems that he became a successful merchant in the town trading in anything 
from tea to leather goods. His trading activities meant that he was in contact 
with other traders and suppliers to supply him with items to trade in distant 
Timbuktu. From his trading in everyday and some luxury goods he added man- 
uscript-books as well as printed-books to the items he brought to Timbuktu. 

Bularaf, for those who know the Timbuktu scholarly scene, is easily recog- 
nized as a manuscript man. However, he did add all kinds of Arabic printed 
books to his collection, although its striking feature was the number and range 
of handwritten books (manuscripts) in his library. His relation to print culture 
is an aspect of his work that will be taken up in the future. I saw one litho- 
graphed work in his collection that did not go with most of his other manu- 
scripts to the Centre de documentation et recherche de Ahmad Baba (Cedrab/ 
Theri-AB), and also encountered one manuscript work that had a cover page 
in a beautiful hand - apparently that of his son Muhammad ‘Abdullahi - 
which has at the bottom of the page the following calligraphy: ‘Printed at the 
Egyptian Hassaniya Press close to the masgid of al-Imam Husain’? It was appar- 
ently meant to go for lithographic printing to Cairo but this never happened. 


7 Walter Benjamin, “Unpacking My Library: A Talk About Book Collecting,’ in Hannah Arendt, 
ed., Illuminations: Essays and Reflections, translated by Harry Zohn (New York, 1968), 59-67. 
Benjamin looks back on his own Sammeln (collecting) rather than his Sammlung (collection). 

8 A preliminary treatment of Bularaf is given in Ghislaine Lydon, “A Thirst for Knowledge: 
Arabic Literacy, Writing Paper and Saharan Bibliophiles in the Southwestern Sahara,’ in 
Graziano Kratli and Ghislaine Lydon, eds., The Trans-Saharan Book Trade: Arabic Literacy, 
Manuscript Culture, and Intellectual History in Islamic Africa (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 63-70. In 
three recent articles I have begun to work with materials from the Bularaf Archive as they 
have become available to me. See Shamil Jeppie “History for Timbuktu: Ahmad Bul’araf, 
Archives, and the Place of the Past,” History in Africa 38 (2011): 401-416; idem., “A Timbuktu 
Bibliophile between the Mediterranean and the Sahel: Ahmad Bul’araf and the Circula- 
tion of Books in the First Half of the Twentieth Century.” Journal of North African Studies 
20, no. 1 (2015): 65-77; idem, “Making Book History in Timbuktu,” in Caroline Davis and 
David Johnson, eds., The Book in Africa: Critical Debates (London: Palgrave Macmillam, 2015), 
83-102. 

g Cedrab/Iheri-AB-T, ms 1461, a versification by Ahmad Bularaf of a work of Ibn Jawzi. 
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This liminality and transition between manuscript and print in the broader 
region is itself a subject worthy of study. 

In roughly the first half of the twentieth century — between around the early 
1900s, before 1910, and 1955 — Bularaf busied himself with collecting manu- 
scripts from far and wide. At the same time he corresponded with book deal- 
ers in various parts of North Africa and the Middle East acquiring published 
texts from their lists. At the time of his death in 1955 it can be assumed that his 
collection was housed at his residence in Timbuktu. By the time of his demise 
he was a well-known bibliophile and even recognized by some in Timbuktu as 
aman of learning whose views on legal matters held some weight. At least one 
of his sons, Muhammad ‘Abdullahi, would become a noted scholar, especially 
in the study and teaching of the Arabic language.!° 

Ahmad Bularaf’s fame lasted long afterwards. The first Director of Timbuk- 
tu’s Ahmad Baba Institute (originally named Cedrab; now Theri-AB, Institut des 
Hautes Etudes et de Recherche Islamique Ahmed Baba), Dr Mahmoud Zouber, 
and others in Timbuktu connected with the Institute, have said on numerous 
occasions that the private collection of Anmad Bularaf came to form the basis 
of the Institute’s manuscript library when it was established.” His collection 
was the logical place to start. The relevant ministry of the Malian government 
with the support of UNESCO in the late 1960s and early 1970s, when the Cedrab 
was being established, was advised to acquire the Bularaf collection.!* There 
appears to have been no opposition in the Bularaf family to this transfer of the 
collection but it is unclear what was paid for it. Some items in the collection 
had already gone, or were about to go, elsewhere. At this point, the only other 
place I have been able to trace items (eight mss.) from Bularaf’s collection is in 
the Department des manuscrits arabes et ajami (Mara) at the Université Abdou 
Moumouni in Niamey, although I have been informed that his materials can be 
found in many other collections. One of Bularaf’s sons, probably Muhammad 
‘Abdullahi, was responsible for this gift or sale of a small number of items to 
Niamey as the legendary Nigérien writer and statesman, Boubou Hama, was 
gathering bodies of oral and textual materials for his prolific writings on the 
local and regional past — works on the Peul and Songhay, Gao and Sokoto and 


10 OnMuhammad Abdullahi Bularaf see Jeppie, “Making Book History,’ especially 90-92. 

11 Cedrab: Centre de Documentation et de Recherches Historiques Ahmad Baba; [heri-AB-T: 
LInstitute des Hautes Etudes et des Recherches Islamiques Ahmed Baba de Tombouctou. 

12 The paper trail of Cedrab’s acquisitions and the precise role of Unesco is yet to be investi- 
gated and would only be possible if the archives of these two institutions on this issue are 
made accessible. 
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more. Hama’s first work was published in 1954 — L’empire de Gao — but he had 
begun work on it in the 1930s already.!8 

Ahmad Bularaf arrived in Timbuktu from southern Morocco about a de- 
cade after the French conquest of the Niger bend region and by the early 1900s 
he was established in the town and active as a trader and also book collector. 
It is still not clear if, or how often, he travelled outside his adopted town for 
business or collecting purposes. It is much clearer that he corresponded with 
booksellers, with scholarly writers, and with manuscript copyists, who were of- 
ten located great distances from him. He sent and received books by using the 
camel caravans and later the car and lorry used by the emerging colonial postal 
system. (He might even have had a manuscript transferred by aeroplane by the 
end of his life. This new form of transport does come up for discussion in a few 
texts in Timbuktu.) So there are traces from his collection that landed up at the 
Cedrab/Theri-AB that turn out to be letters to scholars and friends asking them 
for copies of works or requesting biographical data on scholars. Dating these 
letters is sometimes a challenge although a number do have dates. I want to 
give examples from this correspondence as a way to illustrate how texts were 
discussed as things-in-the-making; a manuscript work-in-progress. Elsewhere 
I have already discussed some of this correspondence as part of my larger 
project.!+ 

I shall briefly describe the substance of one letter to Bularaf, which im- 
plies an earlier letter from Bularaf himself. In an undated letter one Marwan 
bin Muhammad al-Muhtar bin Ahmad writes to Bularaf.!5 These two folios, 
dense and closely, and it appears somewhat hurriedly, written text — relatively 
small script with minimal spacing between lines — provide a detailed report 
to Bularaf on the request that, we should presume, Bularaf had directed to the 
author of the letter. The content is almost wholly about the details of book 
collecting and related scholarly matters. Bularaf apparently wanted biographi- 
cal data on the scholar Muhammad Yahya bin Salim from Wallata.!® This town 


13. Boubou Hama (1906-1982) authored more than 30 books on a variety of themes including 
many works of history. See Diouldé Laya, Boubé Namaiwa, and Jean-Dominique Pénel, 
eds, Boubou Hama: Un Homme de Culture Nigérien (Paris: LHarmattan, 2007). The ms 2373 
titled A history of the peoples of Bilad al-Takrur in MARA, Niamey, is a gift from Abdullahi 
to Hama dated 12/12/73. 

14 See articles cited above in footnote 4. 

15 Cedrab/Theri-AB-T, ms 5120. The letter is filed among materials relating to Ahmad Bularaf. 
The writer addresses the letter to Ahmad bin Mbarak, which is one way in which Bularaf 
was addressed. The date is probably before 1936. The author of the letter is this named 
Marwan but it seems he had a scribe, one ‘Uthman. 

16 This scholar, whose full name is Muhammad Yahya b. Sidi Muhammad b. Muhammad b. 
Salim al-Yanusi al-Wallati al-Dawidi, is covered in Charles C. Stewart with Sidi Ahmed 
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was a well-known centre of scholarship and features quite prominently among 
the six or so settlements, including Timbuktu, among which scholars and 
manuscripts circulated. This is clear from Charles C. Stewart's chapter in this 
volume (see Chapter 10). In any case, the author of the letter seems to know 
that Bularaf had already written about 50 folios on this scholar, who was then 
still alive!” From other materials we know that Bularaf was collecting data on 
bin Salim of Wallata. Bularaf had probably already corresponded with him or 
was in touch with him through others; and he probably considered himself a 
follower of the scholar. The letter-writer then ends this section of the letter; 
marking it with the symbols A.H (Alif Ha’) indicating an end to a section. Now 
that he finished with the matter of Salim he immediately continues on another 
related scholarly matter. 

The letter then gives details about another scholar, Muhammad Yahya bin 
Muhammad al Mubtar bin Ubbu, with whom the writer of the letter had stud- 
ied Islamic law and logic. In giving more biographical detail about Ubbu he 
described the latter's daily programme from the first prayers through his teach- 
ing and spiritual programme. He gives the names of some of his students and 
mentions numerous of his works. He was, to that point, the author of 104 works 
among which is a very large four-volume commentary on Sahih Buhari distill- 
ing the essence of a number of earlier classical commentaries. So here is the 
scholarly biographical data that Bularaf wants. In his Targama (a biographi- 
cal dictionary of scholars) Bularaf uses this information in his entry on this 
scholar although he does not use the name Ubbu in the entry.!8 

The letter notes the scarcity of paper in the case of another figure that fea- 
tures in passing in the letter. Because of this problem a work that was com- 
missioned had to be written in a script that was very tight together. Another 
work is mentioned — but its full title is difficult to decipher — and it is a waqf 
and therefore cannot leave Wallata. Moreover, it is in very poor condition, with 
parts of it already missing, and is yet another reason that it cannot be moved. 

The end of the letter mentions a person — the name is hard to decipher al- 
though Mbarak appears in it and it seems to say that he was Black — who will 
bring him the works requested and mentioned in the letter; a kind of courier 
known to the author. This last figure mentioned in the letter deserves further 
attention as a factor of significance in the movement of books. Between the 


Wuld Ahmed Salim, eds., The Writings of Mauritania and the Western Sahara, Arabic Lit- 
erature of Africa 5 (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2016), entry no 1846, 1688-1700. 

17 According to Bularaf’s Izalat al-raib wa-al-sakk wa-al-tafrit ft dikr al-mwallifin min ahl 
Takriir wa-al-Sahr@ wa-ahl Singit, edited by al-Hadi al-Mabrik al-Dali, he died in 1354 AH 
(1936 AD). A manuscript of this work is in the hand of Mahmoud Mohamed Dedeou. 

18 See ibid., 131-132; entry no. 271; in the ms of Dedeou, 84-85. See note 23 below. 
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author and the informant providing data, selling or copying books, there is at 
least one additional figure — the man who will take responsibility for the actual 
physical transmission of the work or works. 

In the extant letters by Bularaf that I have read, similar themes emerge as 
in this one to him. He is a collector in search of copies of texts with attention 
to specific works. I therefore still think of him as collector and not merely a 
hoarder of things.! There might have been persons with a penchant for hoard- 
ing books but Bularaf was a considered collector of manuscript and printed 
books. In the past decade or so a number of families in places like Timbuktu, 
Djenne and Segou and elsewhere have dragged out wooden or metal trunks 
filled with books often heavily covered in sand or dust to show to researchers 
and visitors. These might have once been the products of collecting but appear 
to have turned into hoarded objects.?° The richness of the correspondence 
reveals important details about the world of books in the Sahel: the issue of 
the availability of paper appears in this letter as it does in others; the copying 
process is noted. How the books will be sent is alluded to here but it would 
normally come into the correspondence more explicitly. However, the move- 
ment of books is implied when mention is made of a text being a waqf and 
therefore cannot leave the town, or the poor condition of a work inhibiting its 
movement. (No Inter-Library Loan for these items.) 

Bularaf was a collector with serious scholarly interests; the temptation to 
say, pretensions, would sound dismissive of him, although there might be some 
basis for such an argument. For instance, he copied numerous legal opinions 
(fatawa) and added his own opinions on the matter at hand at the end of the 
text.2! But his case should lead us to rethink the classification into a binary 
scholar/student or ‘@lim/layperson for the region. Could we instead see him 
as a researcher-collector instead of a scholarly pretender? Here the example 
of his research on the scholar mentioned in the letter, Muhammad Yahya bin 
Salim, is illustrative. In this letter the author tells us that Bularaf has already 
written 50 pages on bin Salim. This would make it a moderately sized work — 
not a small epistle — I imagine. Yet it appears Bularaf wants more data on the 
man. I have only heard of a work by Bularaf on bin Salim but have not been 
able to see it yet. Was the 50 pages he had written on bin Salim a preliminary 
draft or in the nature of research notes in preparation for a later work on the 


1g _I thank Prof. Benoit de L’Estoile for raising the question of hoarding. 

20 For an introduction to issues in collecting see Russell Belk, “Collectors and Collecting,’ in 
Christopher Tilley Webb Keane, Susanne Kiichler, Michael Rowlands, and Patricia Spyer, 
eds., Handbook of Material Culture, ed. (London: Thousand Oaks, 2006). 

21 See Mohamed Shaid Mathee, Muftis and the Women of Timbuktu: History through 
Timbuktu’s Fatwas, 1906-1960 (PhD diss., University of Cape Town, 2011), Chapter 3. 
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man? Could it be that it did not move with his other works into the Cedrab col- 
lection and that it might still be among the tiny number of items with his de- 
scendants in Timbuktu? But in his Targama (biographical dictionary) — Izaalat 
al-raib, is the short title - which he completed near the end of his life he does 
have a long entry on him; indeed the longest one of the entire work.2? Was 
Bularaf preparing a treatise on bin Salim or was this his way of researching 
the lives of the men who went into his biographical dictionary? The entries in 
the Izalat al-raib are uneven in length and many reflect no research judging 
by what he was capable of doing from the bin Salim example. The dictionary 
does contain a substantial entry on the second figure discussed in the letter, 
Ubbu.?? And it would appear that Bularaf relied on the information in the let- 
ter to write up the entry. But as in all the other cases he does not disclose any of 
the sources — oral or textual — that he used as a basis for the information on the 
477 figures he chose to put into his dictionary. In some entries he gives a name 
of a scholar and says that the person is one because he said so himself!4 In any 
case, through his correspondence we get a view into some of his methods to 
acquire texts and what we might call his research method. To what extent he 
was consistent in applying his research method is another question. 

Collection, as a process, is a term used in this essay but it might not reflect 
the local conceptions of the time. There were other ideas and expressions for 
these habits of work, of putting together a library. However, the issue is not 
the terminology but the activity, which we are seeking to understand. Col- 
lecting might well be the most appropriate term and concept to use. It cap- 
tures the work of accumulation and the storing of commodities and material 
goods.”> Collecting material things could be for selling later, at a profit, but 
more properly it was for keeping for posterity. In any case, collecting and com- 
merce have historically close overlaps and connections. Bularaf made his liv- 
ing through trade and his family and clan background in southern Morocco 
was in commerce. Since his arrival in Timbuktu his occupation was that of 
merchant importing goods for resale locally. His life and career as a trader is 
therefore appropriate to his role as collector. In both roles he was dealing in 
objects even though in his collecting role the objects had meaning far beyond 
their materiality. 


22 Entry 272;132-141 of Izalat al-raib wa-al-Sakk wa-al-tafrit. 

23 In comparing the data in the letter and in Jzalat al-raib it seems certain that the figure in 
the latter is entry no. 271, 121-32, Muhammad Yahya bin Muhammad al-Muhtar bin Talib 
‘Abdallah al-Nafa’a, Bularaf calls him Baba instead of Ubbu. 

24 The very first entry is a one-liner; a scholar described as “a writer as he tells us himself” 
and no more. 

25 See Belk, “Collectors and Collecting,’ in footnote 15 above on varieties of collecting. 
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In tracking down his correspondence I have so far rather curiously encoun- 
tered in the archive mostly letters by him — instead of to him - that I have been 
using to reconstruct his book world. I have elsewhere noted and discussed let- 
ters from him on book matters.”° In this essay I have introduced a letter to him 
as part of tracking down correspondence sent to and from him. Another letter 
to Bularaf is by Mahmid bin Saih (known in the literature as Ould Cheikh); it 
is undated. This also deals with book matters; the simple matter of how long a 
borrower should be allowed to hold onto a borrowed text. Ould Cheikh wants 
to borrow a nawazil work in Bularaf’s possession and in a scribbled hand that 
is rather difficult to read, writes a brief note to Bularaf questioning him, and 
complains, that the loan of a book he is requesting should be given on loan for 
longer than three (03) days. In fact ten or twenty days are too short a period!2” 
In the past Bularaf was strict with time stipulations with books he loaned. 
Ould Cheikh is aware of this trait of Bularaf. But what this letter reveals is that 
while Bularaf collected data and works in this case we see him also giving them 
out on loan although on seemingly strict conditions of return to the extent that 
Ould Cheikh had to pen a sort of letter of complaint. In this letter he also noted 
the figure of the courier — the man who will fetch and bring him the book. 


2 Trarza, 1830s 


The work of putting together a library through the first half of the twentieth 
century is possible because of the many items from the library itself, items 
signed by the owner who was also an author. But there are people alive today 
who knew his descendants and witnessed the dissipation of the collection. If 
we wish to go back further, to the centuries of the rise of Islamic scholarship 
and the accompanying culture of book collecting the sources are fewer. For the 
early nineteenth-century we have the study by Prof Charles C. Stewart of an 
extant list of books made in the 1830s by a scholar who had spent some time in 
Timbuktu but by the time he was making his booklist he had long left it behind 
for his place of birth. This case presents a productive counterpoint to the case 
just discussed.?8 


26 See for instance letters in Cedrab/Iheri-AB-T, ms 1145; ms 8195; ms 8196. 

27. Cedrab/Iheri-AB, ms 6101. Letter from Mahmud bin Mahmud Shaykh (Ould Cheikh) to 
Ahmad Bularaf. 

28 Chales C. Stewart, “A New Source on the Book Market in Morocco in 1830 and Islamic 
Scholarship in West Africa,” Hespéris-Tamuda 11 (1970): 209-246; see also idem, “The 
Haroun Ould Sidia Collection of Arabic Manuscripts,” Sudanic Africa 1 (1990): 95-98. 
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Sometime between 1830 and 1835 Saih Sidiya ‘al-Kabir; a student of Sidi al- 
Muhtar al-Kunti and his son Sidi Muhammad, travelled North from his native 
Trarza region (southwestern Mauritania) to Marrakech. Among his activities 
on this trip was visiting mosques, zawiyas, and dedicated booksellers. One con- 
sequence was that he returned home with 200 books. By any standard this is 
indeed a handsome number of books to return home with. He had acquired 
them from various booksellers and other persons and institutions where books 
were made or traded. All the books, it would appear, were manuscripts be- 
cause the printing press and lithography had not yet arrived in Morocco by 
that time. The shaykh was to become a major scholar, Sufi and leader not only 
among his own tribe but far beyond it. As was fitting to his status as a leading 
scholar he had a major collection and this list of his 200 acquisitions while on a 
trip to Morocco is indicative of his specific learned interests as an ‘alim. The list 
appears among his papers left with his descendants. The 200 items were made 
up of works in the following genres: 27 on Quranic studies, 51 on Aadit, 25 on 
Arabic grammar and language, 20 on tawhid, tasawwuf, and tibb, and 77 on figh. 
If we are able to say anything about his library then it is that by the time of his 
return from Marrakech he had these books in it. As Charles Stewart has noted: 
‘we do not know the size of his library in Mauritania at the time he went to 
Marrakech.?9 He quite possibly owned some items before his trip but wanted 
another copy to replace a missing one or he bought a second and third copy 
as a gift, or for re-sale. Thus he had some basic grammar and theology works 
which he no doubt had already studied (probably even memorized) and more 
advanced and famous works in the Maliki tradition, which he also would have 
read under one of his famous teachers. These items were not all bought by him 
it appears; some were gifts to him. Whatever the case, we can see here in one 
instance the accumulation of an impressive number of items to add to a collec- 
tion. We do not have many such lists from the archives in the region although 
there are probably such kinds of documentation to be found. 

There are possibilities for fairly close investigation of collecting in the 
twentieth-century as we see through the activity of Bularaf suggested above, 
with some possibility for the century before in the example from Trarza. Nu- 
merous other figures from either century could be examined from the perspec- 
tive of the question of collecting. But there remain questions of availability of 
materials to track more fully the ways of collecting for each case and in each 
century. For the centuries before that the problems of sources are even more 
severe. Although there are manuscript materials of all kinds how to read them 
for their circulation histories is another matter. But there should be enough 


29 Stewart, “A New Source on the Book Market in Morocco,” 243. 
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materials going back to Anmad Baba’s time (d.1627) to speculate on sound 
grounds and to at least develop a framework for the history of collecting since 
that time. We will always have to deal with the other side of collecting, disper- 
sal. The role of inheritance and cross- generational transmission of knowledge 
and objects are important factors to consider when tracing the histories of col- 
lecting.3° Dispersal of one collection is the occasion for materials to arrive at 
numerous other collections; in theory at least. 


3 Conclusion 


A concern with the intellectual projects of Western African scholars should 
lead us to ask questions about their access to various corpora, what books they 
were consulting or borrowing; what they had studied or read more leisurely; 
to imagine what their book collections, their libraries, or those of their cohort, 
might have looked like. Scholarship and collecting, of course, often went to- 
gether. There are cases where the collecting work of a man was more signifi- 
cant than his contribution as a scholar as we have seen in the case Bularaf, 
or when he is much more famous for his scholarship as in the second case 
described above, the case of Saih Sidiya ‘al-Kabir’ Pushing historical inquiry 
beyond fairly straight-forward intellectual history approaches to practices 
essential to intellectual work such as collecting has hardly been done for a re- 
gion where intellectual work and libraries go together. A focus on collecting is 
by no means a condition for addressing the intellectual outputs or projects of 
a cohort of scholars or a period. However, it does enrich and complicate our 
view of this regional scholarly tradition, and reveal in more depth the intellec- 
tual projects of scholarship with which Farias’s work on Arabic texts from the 
region is so profoundly engaged. 

Academic studies of collecting and collections have largely focused on 
paintings, prints, and sculpture; the world of high art: How museums or private 
collectors acquired items over time and shaped their stock of art works. Books 
as the object of collecting have been very much less studied, certainly severely 
understudied in comparison with studies of collections and collecting by art 
historians. Collections of western art and Islamic art, oriental, and African 
arts have had their share of studies, uneven for each area but still there is an 


30 ~—_ Benjamin’s insight is apposite here: ‘Inheritance is the soundest way to acquire a collec- 
tion’ and further on, ‘the most distinguished trait of a collection will always be its trans- 
missibility’ See his “Unpacking My Library,” 66. 
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historiography of collecting for each area.3! Book collecting and bibliophilia 
have earned much less scholarly coverage although there are works by biblio- 
philes themselves and richly illustrated coffee-table volumes.*? But libraries 
and individual collections have been studied too.33 Houari Touati has explored 
the elements of the history and characteristics of collecting in the medieval 
Islamic world.** He points out the paucity of work on this subject even for the 
periods and places of great literary activity. So his suggestive work is filled with 
rich materials on al-Andalus and especially ‘Abbasid Baghdad. The polymaths 
and other writers — such as the jurists, philosophers, and mystics — of those 
places and times left a huge and impressive legacy of books. Based on the ma- 
terials he studied he provides two concepts fundamental to the activity: désir 
and totalité, or love (of books) and will to possess all the world’s books. 

There is a case for taking some of his insights from medieval Baghdad to the 
Sahel but also to decentre that model of collecting. That narrative is focused 
on the high culture of the court and scholarly elites at the height of Arabo- 
Persian Islamic culture. In any case, returning to Timbuktu, we have here and 
in a number of connected locations the possibilities for tracing the formation 
of collections in very different periods and circumstances. We cannot simply 
make the West African experience a lesser version of the Baghdad narrative. 
Timbuktu and the world around it had come to develop certain styles and pro- 
cesses that both drew on outside connections and influences and that were 
local. Timbuktu-based writers, copyists, collectors, and couriers depended on 
their opposite numbers in Wallata, as we see in the correspondence of Bularaf 
above, and on a number of other towns and villages named in the correspon- 
dence. There was a kind of calligraphic network through which men and ideas, 
books in their original and copied forms were moved; and so too collected. The 
possibilities remain for some detailed reconstruction of these collecting activi- 
ties at least for certain periods or persons. 


31 On museums and Islamic art collections/ing a recent volume is Benoit Junod, Georges 
Khalil, and Stefan Weber, eds., Islamic Art and the Museum (London: Saqi, 2012). 

32 For some insight into how a library of western art scholarship was created see E.H. 
Gombrich, Aby Warburg: An Intellectual Biography: With a Memoir on the History of the Li- 
brary of F. Saxl (London: Warburg Institute, 1970). I want to thank Prof Michael Friedrich 
of the Centre for the Study of Manuscript Cultures, Hamburg, for mentioning this work 
(even if in another context). There is some detail on how collections were developed in 
Francophone Africa by Western governments in their cultural centres in Senegal in Mary 
Niles Maack, “Books and Libraries as Instruments of Cultural Diplomacy in Francophone 
Africa During the Cold War” Libraries & Culture 36, no. 1 (2001): 58-86. 

33 See for instance Anthony Grafton, ed., Rome Reborn: The Vatican Library and Renaissance 
Culture (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1993). 

34 Houari Touati, LArmoire a Sagesse: Bibliothéques et Collections en Islam (Paris: Aubier, 
2003), Sp. 39-47. 
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CHAPTER 13 


The Time-Tested Traditionist: Intellectual 
Trajectory and Mediation from the Early 
Empires to the Present Day 


Mamadou Diawara 


In 1959, Jan Vansina founded a new historical discipline based on the study of 
African oral traditions. In the almost 60 years since then, this discipline has 
changed profoundly.! What better inspiration for considering its development 
than the work of Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias? Research on oral traditions 
boomed from its beginnings until the ‘cultural turn’ of the 1980s and 1990s. 
Here, we will limit ourselves to sub-Saharan Africa, and the Mande world in 
particular. A great number of studies dedicated to oral traditions developed in 
this context: they comprise the work of historians, who concentrated mainly 
on the aspects of historicity and chronology, of ethnographers, anthropologists 
and specialists of literature and languages. Often based on strong ideological 
grounds, the historians were trying to write history for a continent that was 
slowly liberating itself from the colonial yoke. In response to the criticisms 
levelled at Vansina’s rather positivist approach, an interest developed in the 
producers of the material that had heretofore mainly been considered as his- 
torical sources. Thence grew an important body of work on the traditionists 
who now found themselves at the centre of the researchers’ attention. Simi- 
larly, there was much interest in the texts in their own right, independently of 
their role. This, in turn, led to the discovery of Africa’s Hidden Histories, which 
Karin Barber’s work has pioneered. Thus developed a large body of literature 
on the condition of the texts’ production, and, at the same time, on the tra- 
ditionist as the central personality in the production and reproduction of 


Text translated from the French by Patricia Marie Phillips-Batoma with the assistance of 
Nikolas Gestrich, to whom I wish to express my sincere thanks. This article was supported 
by the multi-disciplinary project entitled The Formation of Normative Orders at the Johann 
Wolfgang Goethe University in Frankfurt, Germany and funded by the German Research 
Council (DFG). 

1 Jan Vansina, Oral Tradition as History (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1985); Jan 
Vansina, “Some Perceptions on the Writing of African History: 1948-1992,” Itinerario 16, no. 1 
(March 1992): 77—91; Jan Vansina, Living with Africa (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1994). 
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knowledge of the past. This is the setting where scholars such as Moraes Farias 
enter onto the scene. 

An Arabist by training, Moraes Farias was not content with oral tradition 
alone, but also embraced an intimately related field, scriptural tradition.” 
What emerged from this was, for the first time, a holistic analysis of the word, 
of written sources (Arabic and otherwise), and of epigraphic sources, all built 
on an equally encompassing analysis of the traditionist. From Senegal to Nige- 
ria, he carefully sifted through the West African past. For him, the traditionist 
was a fully-fledged intellectual (Wa Kamissoko, Woro Tokura, Tayiru Banbera 
and many others). We completely agree with this view. He supported his argu- 
ment using the example of Wa Kamissoko, the griot of Krina, and of his friend 
Youssouf Tata Cissé, an ethnologist at the Centre National de Recherches Scien- 
tifiques.? Moraes Farias focused on the development of Kamissoko as a tradi- 
tionist, and eloquently wrote about the spoken word and its relativity. What is 
it, he asked, that is being communicated by the bodies of the griots, beyond 
the words they are so passionately speaking? What kind of performance is put 
in place to give the text its meaning? What remains of the delicate balance be- 
tween the content of the text and its meaning-producing performance? Before 
moving on, what do we really mean by the word ‘text’? 

On this matter, I wish to refer to the excellent definition provided by Karin 
J. Barber: 


A text is a tissue of words [...] [an] utterance (oral or written) that is 
woven together in order to attract attention and to outlast the moment 
[...] Texts are social facts. Texts are used to do things: they are forms of 
action |...]. As well as being social facts, however, texts are commentaries 
upon, and interpretation of, social facts.* 


With respect to the intellectual trajectory of the composers of these texts, 
this article will focus on the Empire of Mali (13th-14th centuries) and on the 


2 Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, Arabic Medieval Inscriptions from the Republic of Mali: 
Epigraphy, Chronicles, and Songhay-Tuareg History (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003); 
Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “Intellectual Innovation and Reinvention of the Sahel: the 
Seventeenth-century Timbuktu Chronicles,” in Shamil Jeppie and Suleymane Bachir Diagne, 
eds., The Meanings of Timbuktu (Cape Town: HSRC Press, 2008), 95-107; Paulo Fernando de 
Moraes Farias, “Mediations: Tayiru Banbera and David Conrad,’ in Stephen Belcher, Jan Jan- 
sen and Mohamed N’Daou, eds., Mande Mansa: Essays in Honour of David C. Conrad (Ziirich 
& Berlin: Lit Verlag, 2008), 132-143. 

3 Youssouf Cissé and Wa Kamissoko, La Grande Geste du Mali: Des Origines a la Fondation de 
Empire (Paris: Khartala et Association Arsan, 1988). 

4 Karin Barber, The Anthropology of Texts, Persons and Publics: Oral and Written Culture in Af- 
rica and Beyond (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 1-4; emphasis added. 
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Kingdom of Jaara (15th-18th centuries). Two separate time periods have left 
their mark on the traditionists’ staging, their performance: we will here con- 
sider (1) the 14th century, and (2) the 16th century, as well as, briefly, the present 
day. What are the consequences of these influences on the intellectual projects 
of the performers? What becomes of the text when a feminized performance 
takes centre stage? 

In what follows, our objective is twofold. First, we examine the character of 
the traditionist by giving him a certain thickness, as in the notion of thickness 
as used by de Certeau,° along with many others.$ I will use this concept here in 
my own way to look closely at thickness over time and space, in the language 
being used, in the body, and in the way traditionists put them to use. The work 
of Moraes Farias and the rigorous methodology he employed for his analysis of 
the traditionist inspire my approach. 

The second objective is to study a paradox. Moraes Farias listened atten- 
tively to the wordsmiths and taught us that the duty of the griot consists of a 
perpetual negotiation between the duty to transmit the oral traditions and the 
duty to retain them.’ As if to confirm Moraes Farias’ view, the female Sodoga 
griots of Kingi bellow out that, once loosed upon the world in its verbal form 
‘news has no legs, but it walks, and walks and walks. From Gambia, the voices 
collected by Roderic Knight have confirmed that ‘the ear is not across the river, 
but it can hear words from there. News never borrows a canoe, but it still cross- 
es the river’® This is how the word begins to travel. Moraes Farias challenged 
us to unravel its journey through the bodily expressions and the words of those 
who sing or recite the text. This is a crucial exercise on every level, and should 
precede any activity in which this testimony is being considered as a source. 

Transmission relates to the spread of information and to mediation. The 
traditionists, mediators by trade, devote themselves to this task, carefully dos- 
ing their information, some of which is transformed into memorable oral 


5 Michel de Certeau, “Pour une Nouvelle Culture: Prendre la Parole,” Etudes 329 (1968), 29-42; 
Michel de Certeau, La Prise de Parole et Autres Ecrits Politiques (Paris: Seuil 1994). 

6 Francois Dosse, “Michel de Certeau et I'Ecriture de I'Histoire,” Vingtiéme Siécle. Revue 
cdhistoire 2, no. 78 (2003): 145-156. 

7 Mamadou Diawara, L’Empire du Verbe — L’Eloquence du Silence. Vers une Anthropologie du 
Discours dans les Groupes Dits Dominés au Sahel (K6ln: Riidiger Képpe, 2003); Mamadou 
Diawara, “Comment Peut-on Etre Auteur? De la Création dans un Contexte de Tradition 
Orale en Afrique Subsaharienne,’ in Justin K. Bisanswa and Kasereka Kavwahirehi, eds., Dire 
le Social dans le Roman Francophone Contemporain (Paris: Honoré Champion, 2011), 33-52; 
Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “The Oral Traditionist as Critic and Intellectual Producer: 
An Example from Contemporary Mali,” in Toyin Falola, ed., African Historiography (Harlow: 
Longman, 1993), 14-38. 

8 Mamadou Diawara, 15, L’Empire; Roderic Knight, Mandinka Jaliya: Professional Music of The 
Gambia (unpublished PhD diss., University of California, 1973), 64. 
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traditions that are sung, proclaimed, chanted, and sometimes silenced. Others 
are presented in choreographed or staged form. What becomes of these words 
that travel, and of the agents who promote them? 


1 Voices and Texts: Two Time Periods 


In what follows I will present the two time periods of this story prior to analys- 
ing them. The discussion of each period will begin with one or more testimo- 
nies related to the figure of the traditionist, who both generated them and is 
generated by them. 


11 The 14th Century 

The first written testimony that deals with the traditionist comes from a histo- 
rian born in Tangier, Ibn Batttita (1304—-1369?), who in 1352 spent eight months 
in the court of Mansa Suleymane (1341-1360), the Emperor of Mali.9 He writes: 


Dugha [griot and master of ceremonies at the imperial court] stands 
at the gate of the council place wearing fine garments of silk brocade 
(zardakhana)" and other materials, and on his head a turban with fring- 
es which they have a novel way of winding. 

The sultan [is holding] his bow in his hand and his quiver between his 
shoulders. 

Dugha the interpreter comes with his four wives and his slave girls. 
There are about a hundred of these, with fine cloths and on their heads 
bands of gold and silver adorned with gold and silver balls. 

[Dugha’s retinue] play with swords in the most beautiful way and 
Dugha plays remarkably with the sword. At this the sultan orders him to 
be given a bounty and a purse is brought in which there are 200 mithqals 
of gold dust.2 


9 Ibn Battuta arrived on the 14th day of ‘Jumada 1 in the year 753 and left on the 22nd day 
of ‘Muharram’ in 754 (1969: Iv, 424), or the 28th of June, 1352 and on the 27th of February, 
1353 (http://www.aly-abbara.com/utilitaires/calendrier/calendrier_hijir.html). 

10  Nehemia Levtzion and J.F.P. Hopkins, Corpus of Early Arabic Sources for West African His- 
tory (Princeton: Markus Wiener Publishers, 2000), 290, note 26, specify that this cloth is 
imported from Alexandria. 

11 _Ibid., 290, 291, 292-293; emphasis added. 

12 This corresponds to goo grams of gold; see Ibn Battiita, Voyages 111. Inde, Extréme-Orient, 
Espagne & Soudan (Paris, 1982), 354. 
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The roles here are well defined and the protocol is strict. Duga, the mon- 
arch’s griot, holds centre stage, the music and the rest of the spectacle are car- 
ried out by recognized specialists. We will come back to this later. 


1.2 The 16th Century 

The second testimony was written by Mahmid Kati bin el-Hagg al-Mutawakkil 
Kati (1468-1593), author of the now famous Timbuktu Chronicles from the 16th 
and 17th centuries. As is well known, this work was completed by his grand- 
son, Ibn al-Mukhtar, around 1665 (1964: pp. XVII, XIX).!5 On the subject of the 
‘Kaniaga Kingdom or Diara Kingdom, the author tells us: 


[...] On the other hand, they don’t have the same considerations for their 
princes that we have for our monarchs: their kings don't reign [...] with as 
much royal ceremony and do not go out wearing the habitual garments 
of kings; they do not wear turbans, do not sit on rugs, and the only thing 
they wear on their heads is a cap. More often than not, the king of this 
country is seated in the midst of his courtiers, blending in with them, be- 
cause there is nothing that would allow you to recognize him. [...] These 
people say that a prince is already so elevated by the splendor of his power 
and his authority that he needs no other adornment. 


Kati is speaking about Haren Maamudu, the king of Jaara, who was conquered 
by the troops of Fuuta. In order to prepare for the final battle, the king of Fuuta 
sent a delegation to Jaara. Their mission was to give an account of the state of 
the Jaara court, but the missionaries made one mistake after another when 
trying to identify the king. A brief overview of their errors provides insight into 
the Jaara monarch’s modest demeanor, as well as the pageantry of his court- 
iers, which included the traditionists. The wearer of a richly embroidered bou- 
bou, whom the delegation met in passing, was not at all a minister but rather 
the lowly stable hand of an ordinary villager of Nomo. Once they arrived in 
Nomo, the men sent by the Fuuta monarch immediately bowed down before a 
man who was dressed in gold silk, but they were mistaken again, for this man 
was merely a ‘common slave of the crown. They made the same error coming 
upon an imposing man on horseback, who this time was only a groom, when, 
as a display of their respect, they moved to the side of the road believing that 


13. + -M. Kati ben El-Hadj El-Motaouakkel Kati, Tarikh el-fettach (Paris, 1964). The recent work 
of Nobili and Mathee (2015) makes it difficult to challenge these facts, indeed they con- 
firm them; see Mauro Nobili and Mohamed S. Mathee, “Towards a New Study on the 
Tarikh al-fattash,” History in Africa 42, no. 1 (2015): 37-73 

14 Kati, Tarik, 71-72; emphasis added. 
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the king himself was passing by. They then knelt down before the minister, a 
man whose splendid outfit outshone all the others they had seen, who would 
lead them to the king of Jaara. Dressed in a boubou made of immaculate white 
cotton and wearing a cap, the king asked them: 


How come you were unable to recognize me? [...] If I wore boubous and 
turbans of silk with gold embroidery, how would anyone recognize me 
among my subjects and my captives? And so, is it not the most resound- 
ing proof of my wealth to see this display of people who are dressed more 
splendidly than kings.® 


The delegates returned to their homeland bedazzled and gave a full account of 
this to the monarch of Fuuta. Feeling deeply irritated and jealous, he made it 
his mission to conquer Jaara. This is how the story was told by Siré Abbas Soh 
(1913), an intellectual from Fuuta. 

The third account, recorded by myself in 1977, was told by Naxana Daraame 
(Daraame N. C 1x 1m), a gesere!® woman from Troungoumbé, a small village 
near Nioro du Sahel in Mali. 

A visiting gesere man enthusiastically greets Haren Maamudu, the king of 
Jaara, seated at his court in Misiidiba.!” He sings his praises and recites his ge- 
nealogy, and the king’s court is calm and attentive, looking for any sign of reac- 
tion from their prince, but to no avail. This took place in the morning around 10 
o'clock (beetaye in the Soninke account), and around 4 o’clock that afternoon 
(laxasara) Maamudu breaks his silence, and to all who would listen he responds 
to the visitor. It is then up to the audience to inquire as to whom the monarch is 
actually greeting. To which he replies, ‘the visitor from this morning, obviously!’ 


13 Voices, Texts and Symbols 

These three accounts are rich with symbols: 

1. The costumes worn by the griots are sumptuous, no matter their name 
or their status. The costume worn by the Malian monarch is indeed 
luxurious, but it is a far cry from the splendour of his servants and 


15 M.-G. Adam, “Les Légendes Historiques du Pays de Nioro (Sahel),” Revue Coloniale (1904): 
34-36; Boyer, Gaston, and Jean Rouch. Un Peuple de l'Ouest Soudanais: les Diawara. Dakar: 
IFAN, 1953, 28-29; emphasis added. 

16 The geseru, the singular is gesere, are the specialists of oral traditions in the Soninke lands. 
They are the first clients associated with the aristocracy of Wagadu, or Ghana. See C. Mon- 
teil, “La Légende du Ouagadou et I’Histoire des Soninké,” Mémoires de l'IFAN 23 (1953): 
358-409; Mamadou Diawara, La Graine de la Parole (Stuttgart: F. Steiner, 1990). 

17. Misidiba is also called Keneba by those who wish to magnify its importance in the Manin- 
ka or Bamana languages. 
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courtiers. Indeed, it should be noted that even after more than a hundred 
years of the empire's existence, the ruler of Mali still dresses in his hunter 
garb. With his bow in hand and a quiver on his back, he waits dispassion- 
ately as the events unfold before him, dominating them by his very pres- 
ence. His only reaction is a lavish gift to the griot. This same ceremony 
takes place twice a year. Obviously, the restraint of the king of Jaara is 
even more imposing. 

2. | What better represents the public sphere than the place where the orga- 
nized gathering was held on the feast day?!® This is the same for Misidiba, 
where the king of Jaara holds court. The grammar of behaviour in both 
of these countries (Mali and Jaara) unfolds before our eyes in this public 
space. The code of behaviour for the king and for the griots is unveiled in 
broad daylight. We know who the patron is and who the client. We know 
who the protector is and who is protected. Who dances and who observes 
is clearly established according to the standards of the day. These stories, 
which border on anecdotes, document all of this. 

The text proclaimed in public (before Misidiba) is clearly identified. It comes 

from the gesere and no one else. 

3. The silence in response to the verbal effusiveness of the griot is striking. 
Authority and power are expressed by silence. Everyone waits for the 
single person who is entitled to respond to do so, and the king of Jaara 
carries out this duty according to a code that is beyond him. As for the 
king of Mali, he remains silent throughout the entire ceremony while 
the courtiers move about according to their different assignments, some 
dancing, others playing the drums. The response from the recipient of 
this publicly sung text is deferred, as he distances himself from the word. 

4. It would be a careless error to interpret the cheerful nature of the king’s 
courtier’s as frivolity. Let’s look at the case from Mali as told by Ibn 
Battuta. Before the silent and even worried king, the griots are just as 
serious as they address him, and as if they are warning him, they whisper 
the following words into his ear: 

This banbi on which you are sitting was sat upon by such-and-such a 
king, and of his good deeds were so-and-so; so you do good deeds which 
will be remembered after you.!9 


Ibn Battttta, a keen observer of talent, has plenty of insults to hurl when it 
comes to the get-up worn by the griots coming to speak before the king. These 


18 Karin Barber and Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, eds., Discourse and its Disguises: The 
Interpretation of African Oral Texts (Birmingham: Centre of West African Studies, 1989). 
19 Levtzion/Hopkins, Corpus of Early Arabic Sources, 293; emphasis added. 
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djali, jeli or griots, were covered with feathers like a bird on which someone had 
pasted a red head. It is while wearing this ‘ridiculous accoutrement’ that they 
‘deliver their poetry’ Ibn Battiita teaches us that it is a ‘type of admonition’ 

The griots, as dictated by their role, pressure the emperor to agree to do some 
good. In the image of his predecessors, the king takes an oath in silence. He is 
hardly given any choice in the matter, for what is at stake is his reputation after 
his death. So he is reminded of his death as often as the ceremony is held, in 
this case twice a year. The emperor of Mali is all the more aware of the serious- 
ness of the act since he commits to it in the presence of these strange beings. 

The enormous pleasure experienced by the audience during the ceremony 
brings to mind three very important scholars: Christiane Seydou, Francois Har- 
tog and Moraes Farias.2° Seydou, an astute observer of the stage in the king- 
dom of Masina, tells us that maabo, the name of the ‘artisan of the word’ (the 
griot) who inherits Duga’s role in this homeland, means ‘threat. This is what 
she says about the relationship between the king and the griot, the value of his 
speech and of his music: Above all, it is the poet who makes a chief into a chief, 
which is why mediation is so important. Seydou notes that when the poet uses 
his lute to play the ‘musical theme’ associated with an important figure or with 
a chief, it is said that he is doing the noddol, which means the call. 


[...] he designates the person, and in so doing calls him to be what he is, 
conferring on to him his complete reality. Without this, a chief is just an 
empty shape, an inert force, a mute will. Without this, it is said, he cannot 
be fully aware that he is himself, a very distinguished and responsible 
person |... ]#4 


This is far from being unique to the Sahel, because as Karin Barber described, 
citing Mufuta: 


20 Christiane Seydou, ed., La Geste de Ham-Bodéio ou Hama le Rouge (Paris: Armand Co- 
lin, 1976); Christiane Seydou, Silémaka et Poulléri: Récit Epique Peul Raconté par Tinguidji 
(Paris: Armand Colin, 1972); Christiane Seydou, “Réflexion sur les Structures Narratives du 
Texte Epique. LExemple des Epopées Peule et Bambara,” L’Homme 23, vol. 3 (1983): 41-54; 
Francois Hartog, Régimes d’Historicité. Présentisme et Experience du Temps (Paris: Editions 
du Seuil, 2003); Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “History and Consolation,” History in 
Africa 19 (January 1992), 263-297; Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “Praise as Intrusion 
and Foreign Language: a Sunjata Paradigm Seen from the Gesere Diaspora in Béninois 
Borgu” (unpublished paper). This is an earlier version of the one published in 1999. I will 
keep citing the initial one because of its relevance; see Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, 
“The Gesere of Borgu: A Neglected Type of Manding Diaspora,’ in Ralph Austen, ed., In 
Search of Sunjata: The Mande Oral Epic as History, Literature, and Performance (Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1999), 141-169. 

21  ~Seydou, Silamaka, 31-36. 
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A Luba chief is not a chief until his status is ratified by the performance of 
kasala praises in his honor: “It’s the kasala that confirms the chief. Ifyou 
become a chief without someone chanting kasala for you, you are not a chief 
at all. Even if you are a hero, you are not a hero. You have to be sung for.”?” 


What is at stake here is not just the griot’s mediation through the mechanism 
of the text, but also the power of the text which is a true ‘social fact’ as Barber 
has written. Knowing this, the poet ‘calls’ (noddol) the chief ‘and we can feel 
how the intended person, once the verbal torrent reaches him, can do nothing 
else but to allow himself to be caught up by this force, as if reduced to mercy, 
dominated and guided by a will more powerful than he: This power is that of a 
torrent, the power of the word, of the poet using his voice to attack the power- 
ful, even if it is the king.?+ 

What is said about this outside of Africa? 

Francois Hartog, who studies ancient Greece, refers to a royal banquet that 
speaks to the current theme. Alcinous, the king of Phaeacia, invites Ulysses, 
who had been rescued from the sea, to a banquet where he was faced with 
the songs of the blind bard Demodocus. Hartog writes: ‘In the epic poem, the 
pleasure of the listener is “paid for” with the deaths of other people. And Al- 
cinous, who claims that some die for the pleasure of the people of the future, 
only pushes this logic to its extreme.?5 Unlike with Ulysses, no tears are shed in 
the Sahel. With a heavy heart, the king commits to his renown and his glorious 
death. Thus, the ‘epic word’ of the wordsmith is set on its way. 

As if to console the king, the poet recalls to him his ancestors, the heroes 
of earlier times. In the words of Seydou, ‘[...] he revives his courage and calls 
on him to show himself worthy of his ancestors.2° In ancient Greece, just as 
in the medieval Sahel, we find ourselves amidst praises that serve to appease 
their recipient, just as those which Moraes Farias analysed so well among the 
Borgu in Benin.?” 

We are not dealing with a griot who is submissive, bought by the powers that 
be. Indeed, this figure exerts more power over the king than the king exerts 


22 Barber, Anthropology, 3-4; Patrice Mufuta, Le Chant Kasala des Luba (Paris: Julliard, 1969), 
10; emphasis added. 

23 Seydou, Silamaka, 36; emphasis added. 

24 This brings to mind the lovely saying of the Mande wordsmiths quoted by Dorothea 
Schulz (2002): ‘The world is made by talk. See Dorothea Schulz, “The World is Made by 
Talk.’ Female Fans, Popular Music, and New Forms of Public Sociality in Urban Mali,” Ca- 
hiers d'Etudes Africaines 42, 4 [168] (2002): 797-830. 

25  Hartog, Régimes, 65. 

26 Seydou, Silamaka, 31. 

27. Moraes Farias, ‘History. 
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over him. The admonition described by Ibn Battuta is not an empty phrase at 
all.78 

What should we retain from these forays into oral stories before we compare 
them to written ones? Two themes stand out here: text and mediation. 

Let us begin with text. 

Ibn Battuta’s account repeatedly shows the importance of the oral text for 
the griots at the 14th-century Malian court. Whenever Duga plays his balafon 
for the king, writes Ibn Battuta, he sings his praises through poetry. He cele- 
brates his ‘war efforts, his ‘exploits, and his ‘accomplishments. Formally, none 
of this is a matter of genealogy. But these themes cannot be thought about 
without considering the king’s ancestry. We are, after all, familiar with the con- 
tent of the traditionists’ stories. We can imagine what this content is with re- 
spect to what Christiane Seydou writes on the topic of the noddol in Masina.?9 

Everything is played out against the backdrop of a scene which is out of the 
ordinary and marked by a festival. The poet's four legitimate wives are accom- 
panied by about one hundred concubines or slaves wearing ‘beautiful dresses, 
‘whose heads are wrapped in strips of gold and silver cloth, decorated with 
beads made of both metals.3° Alongside him, a veritable dance troupe made 
up of his wives and his slaves ‘sing with him and maneuver bows. Thirty boys, 
each one a slave of the poet, dressed in tunics of red cloth with white caps on 
their heads, beat on drums that they wear around their necks. The last part 
of this ensemble is made up of his disciples who ‘play, jump in the air and do 
cartwheels like the natives from Sind. For these exercises they have elegantly 
slim figures and an admirable agility, and their manner of fencing with swords 
is very lovely. Dotigha, for his part, also maneuvers a sword in an astonishing 
manner.?! 

No need to come back to the pomp of Jaara. As a text, the story is just as 
impressive as the staging of it. In fact, the text is at the basis of the staging, and 
the staging is a constitutive element of the text.?? You cannot have one without 
the other. Without the text, it would not be possible to justify the reign of the 


28 Mamadou Diawara, “Traditions Orales, Chanson et Média: le Griot et l’Artiste de l’Aire Cul- 
turelle Mande,” Cahiers d’Etudes Africaines 36, no. 144 (1996): 591-612; Diawara, L’empire; 
Achille Mbembe, “Provisional Notes on the Postcolony,’ Africa 62, no. 1 (1992): 3-37. 

29  Seydou, Siladmaka, 38. 

30 ~— Batttitta, Voyages, 353, 354. 

31 ~~ Battdta, Ibid., 420. 

32 Karin Barber, “Text and Performance in Africa,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and Afri- 
can Studies, 66, no. 3 (October 2003): 324-333. 
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figurehead being celebrated. At the same time, the text cannot be amplified 
without the staging. Without an efficient staging there would be no opportu- 
nity to influence the spectators, ideal political subjects. The actors of this pe- 
riod were keenly aware of this, and Duga and his people tactfully combined the 
young with the old, scholars of oral stories with expert dancers, and men with 
women to produce the best possible spectacle. 

This ingenious combination strongly reminds us of what Hennion observed 
about the renaissance of Baroque music in France. In order to explain this 
phenomenon, Hennion rightly reminds the reader to situate it within cultural 
history in general, which ‘allows you to reconnect with the paradoxical eternity 
of an emotion generated from the vocal accent and from the bodily palpita- 
tions, which were for too long a time repressed by the classical mold.33 Now 
let us return to the Sahel where we are trying to reconcile the centrality of the 
oral testimony of the traditionist with the impact of the performance. Here, 
the individual accent of the performer’s voice becomes lost as an inseparable, 
constitutive part of the text. 

What can be said about mediation? Mediation is expressed through con- 
crete and observable facts. I will give an overview, followed by a discussion of 
the symbolism of mediation. 

Sunjata (13th century), the founder of the Malian Empire, was first and fore- 
most a hunter, and the profile of his descendant and distant successor, Mansa 
Suleymane, seems to bear this out. Even as emperor, he retains this appear- 
ance. Ibn Batttta does not provide all of the details of the exact content of the 
text of Duga the griot, but we can recognise the leitmotif used by poets who 
celebrate their patron, the hunter: I te n son kan na / Give me a tongue, Nkii son 
togo la | So may make your name famous.*+ 

In the first popularised text of the legend of Sunjata, made available to us 
through the pen of Djibril Tamsir Niane, by the traditionist Djeli Mamadou 
Kouyaté, solemnly notes ‘[...] we are the memory of mankind; through the 
word we give life to the deeds and feats of kings before the younger genera- 
tions [...].35 While there might be deeds and feats, what is certain is that the 
wordsmith will make them his own. He will dress them up with discursive 


33 Antoine Hennion, “Présences du Passé: le Renouveau des Musiques ‘Anciennes. Sources 
et Retours aux Sources,” Temporalités: Revue de sciences sociales et humaines, 14 (2011), 7; 
emphasis added. 

34 Karim Traoré, “Jeli and Séré or the Dialectics of the Word in the Mande,” in Austen, ed., 
Sunjata, 173. 

35 Djibril Tamsir Niane, Soundjata ou l’Epopée Mandingue (Paris: Présence Africaine, 1960), 
g. ‘[...] through speech, we [the jeliw] give life to the deeds and feats of kings for the young 
generation [...]’; Traoré, “Jeli,” 174. 
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embellishments to create a name, a reputation and, perhaps, a history. He 
determines what becomes of the facts, how much he shapes his contempo- 
raries and the future generations. This awareness of acting as relay between 
the prince and the future is firmly entrenched in the minds of the griots as well 
as the patrons. We are strongly reminded of Michel de Certeau, because it is 
more apparent than ever that: ‘An event is not what we can see or know of it, 
but what it becomes (and first and foremost for us).’36 

Moraes Farias devoted a superb article to the relationship between the pa- 
tron and the client, the recipient and the sender of the text, by studying the 
Mali empire’s foundation myth. According to the different versions, the story 
puts Sumangutru, the king of Soso, face to face with his future griot, Faseke. 
Sometimes it is Faseke and Sunjata, the founder of the Malian Empire. In the 
first version, Sumanguru is the owner of a mythical xylophone that he plays 
secretly when he is alone. One day, when Sumangaru was away from his hide- 
out, he realized from far away that someone else was playing his instrument, 
so he raced back there like a hurricane. Charmed by the notes coming from 
the xylophone, the king discovered that it was actually more enjoyable to 
have someone else entertain him than to play it by himself. The powerful king 
then cut the Achilles tendons of the talented musician, gave him a new family 
name, Kuyate, and he became the ancestor of the Kuyate griots. The version 
that includes Sunjata is analagous to this one. He also played the instrument 
in solitude. Then a musician came along who made him discover the pleasure 
of music played by another person. He cut his Achilles tendons and kept him 
forever. This is the ancestor of the Kuyate lineage.?” 

This brings about a division between the sender, the musician, and the lis- 
tener who is now the patron. The griot’s origins must be known because he is 
the one who opens and colonises the virtual space between the recipient and 
the sender of the story. Within this closed mythical dyptich, which had the 
prince face to face with himself, there opens another space in which the prince 
could face the griot. Finally, we have a third space, this time a public sphere. 
The prince goes beyond himself to involve his ancestors, his descendants and 
his allies. It is the same with the musician. Not only do we now have two people 
who are face to face, but even more importantly two social groups. Between 
them, a distance has been created which requires mediation (Moraes Farias 
1994: 2-4). It is the griot’s charge to occupy this space. 

The social relays designed for full-scale mediation take many forms. There 
are several well-known works that focus on the role of the griot as intermediary, 


36 de Certeau, “Nouvelle culture,” 51. 
37. Moraes Farias, “Praise,” “The Gesere.” 
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diplomat and matchmaker.?® Here, we focus on other forms of mediation, es- 
pecially those which relate to the text at the heart of the griot’s identity. Since 
the receiver of the message is plural, how do griots speak their words, aim for 
the whole world and hit their mark? 

We have understood that in the Mande world there is an entire social group 
dedicated to producing information and to singing the praises of the patrons. 
These men and women who freely admonish and criticize the patron, or the 
king, keep watch. Always. In order to do this, they gear themselves up beyond 
language with formidable instruments that spread their message. The first one 
we can identify is the mythical xylophone of Sumanguru or Sunjata, which 
would later belong to Faseke. Elsewhere, this time in Jaara in the Soninke 
homeland, the small lute was central to the geseru. In both cases, the griot 
uses an instrument that spreads information and gives it a new form and a 
new aura. There is something learned and mysterious about what is played on 
the lute, and the same goes for the xylophone. Each one of them is expected 
to bring the poem to life. Even if the instrument cannot clearly express mean- 
ing, it bestows the content with authority. It is said that the lute speaks! It is 
hardly a coincidence that most of these wordsmiths use an instrument. Let’s 
take the examples of the three or four-string lutes of the jaaru/jeliw, their many 
different drums and the diversity of flutes used by the blacksmiths. Using all 
of these, musicians can adopt new melodies, hymns, instruments and dance 
steps. They are not limited to their voice nor to the instruments of their prede- 
cessors. Indeed, quite the opposite is true. They incorporate other instruments 
and other media, and this is how they diversify. Proof of this can be seen in 
the set of instruments that graced the court of the Emperor of Mali in the 14th 
century. 

When the number of instruments and the people playing them increase, 
then someone needs to take charge of the staging, and this falls to the mas- 
ter of ceremonies. Duga is a prime example. The instruments need to be 


38  Seydou, La Geste; Sory Camara, Gens de la Parole (Paris: La Haye, 1975); David C. Conrad, 
ed., A State of Intrigue: The Epic of Bamana Segu According to Tayiru Banbera (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1990); Moraes Farias, “The Oral’; Moraes Farias, “History”; Moraes 
Farias, “Praise”; Moraes Farias, “The Gesere”; Hauke Dorsch, Globale Griots — Performanz 
in der Afrikanischen Diaspora (Miinster: LIT, 2006); Gérard Dumestre, La Geste de Ségou 
(Paris: Armand Colin, 1979); Gérard Dumestre, La Prise de Dionkoloni (Paris: Armand Co- 
lin, 1975); Jan Jansen, Esger Duintjer & Boubacar Tamboura (eds.), L’Epopée de Sunjara, 
dapreés Lansine Diabate de Kela (Leiden, 1995); Jan Jansen, The Griot’s Craft: An Essay on 
Oral Tradition and Diplomacy (Hamburg: LIT Verlag, 2000); Jan Jansen, “Masking Sunjata: 
A Hermeneutical Critique,” History in Africa, 27 (2000), 131-141; Jan Jansen, Epopée Histoire 
Société — Le cas de Soundjata (Mali-Guinée) (Paris: Editions Karthala, 2001). 
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organized, and the order and precedence depends on the rank of the players. 
Once complete, this orchestra is not just there to impress those who are pres- 
ent for the event, but also for those who are absent and who hear about it. It is 
a fundamental instrument of power. The king’s reputation is established by it. 
It is obviously effective, since Ibn Battita’s account means that its echoes still 
reverberate today. The account of the Fuuta delegation’s report to their king of 
what they had seen at the court of Jaara bears witness to this. Even if this story 
cannot be taken at face value, it is still apparent that the jealousy, and then the 
rage, of the king of Fuuta were brought on by the devastating words of his own 
griots, who had been sent to Jaara as ambassadors. 

This is where we get to the symbolic level of mediation. 

Nobody is more aware of their role than the professional traditionists, who 
bear several alternative names that reflect their function as mediators in the 
transmission of their message. The most common name is ‘bird, symbolizing 
both the song and the music. The great specialist of the hunting story in Mali, 
Baala Jinba, gave himself the name of Badugu kona, the Bird of Badugu, his 
homeland. The Soninke gesere compares himself to a bird who flies around 
the world with a bell attached to his leg, and whose noise is such that nobody 
can escape from it.4°4! In the same way, the official griots of Sunjata are called 
segé, ‘the royal eagle.42 Not only does this bird symbolize song, but it also espe- 
cially symbolizes the long distances it travels. Its voice carries even further, not 
to mention its reverberating echo! 

The singular account of Ibn Battuta provides the means to reflect on how 
mediation has evolved, and on the different forms it has taken within the so- 
cial and historical context of the Empire of Mali and in the polities that suc- 
ceeded it. We shall start with the mask described by the 14th-century visitor. 

Jan Jansen, in a short article, challenged the research community to pay 
more attention to masks. The reason for this is the simultaneity between the 
mask and the stories of the griots. For Jansen, the relationship between the 
masks and the royal oral traditions, specifically that of Sunjata, needs to be ex- 
plored.*3 The present text is in part a response to this relevant remark by some- 
one who is truly knowledgeable. Indeed, historians should not limit themselves 


39 ‘ Traoré, “Jeli,” 174. 

40  Diawara, La Graine, 91. 

41 Mamoudou Diawara, a teacher in Nioro du Sahel, speaks of this griot who is both singer 
and dancer and whom people call Xumaare, the Common Crane, which accounts for the 
breadth and softness of his voice (oral testimony, Nioro, August, 2013). 

42 Youssouf Tata Cissé and Wa Kamissoko, Soundjata, la Gloire du Mali (Paris: Karthala, 1991), 
14-115. 

43 Jansen, “Masking.” 
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to the text, to simply what is understood by this. They must be more attentive, 
in exactly the same way the masters of the oral tradition required. The histo- 
rian who has undergone western training should seek to surpass the vulgar 
level of foreigner, dunan. As the Bamana proverb says, ‘the eyes of the dunan 
are certainly wide open, but they see nothing.’ 

Let us dare to observe the mask described by Ibn Battuta. 

The masks worn by the griots at the court caught his attention. He observed 
the mask of the bird that lent its name to the poets of long ago. Kouyate is a 
synonym of sege, the ‘royal eagle. The chief of the poets was proud to bear 
this attribute that identified him with the ‘royal eagle.’ What remains of it to- 
day, however, is only the name. The mask has come off. The only remaining 
trace is the panegyric composed in its honor: Sege ni babi Kouyate. All of the 
Kouyate look forward to this formula, which is the high point of the hymn 
sung to their forebears, all descendants of the common ancestor.** Indeed, 
the mask has come off, but the word remains, the name that gives rise to the 
reputation. 

Alongside this, however, is another context in which not only the name 
flourished, but also the mask, and in which the latter had pride of place. We 
turn now to the sere, the poet of hunters. An astute observer of the person 
who publicly addresses the brotherhood of hunters, including the king, would 
remark his headdress. The one worn by Bala Jinba, for example, might have 
elicited disparaging remarks from the uninitiated, such as Ibn Battttta. What 
does it look like? Fur, teeth, skin and hides of all sorts of animals, feathers, 
and cowries all sewn onto a head covering that he never removes. All of the 
other members of the brotherhood are dressed in the same manner, some of 
which are slightly less perfect than others, but they never reach the perfec- 
tion of the chief poet. In the local context the poet is called sere, but he also 
bears the name donson gonin fola, or literally, ‘the player of the hunters’ lute, 
or the donso jeli, the hunters’ jeli! As a lute player, he practices a trade which 
resembles that of the griot. In certain regions he is readily confused with the 
jeli. This is what prompts me to formulate a bold thesis on what appears to be 
a two-fold mediation. 

The first mediation takes place in the context of the royal court, the second 
one takes place outside, in the context of the brotherhood, and both co-exist. 
Since the king is the descendant of Sinbon Sunjata, the spiritual ancestor of 
the brotherhood, the king’s court becomes the context for a story that civilizes 
itself, that enters into civil society. Here, the griot whose family name is Kouy- 
ate, is covered with gold, wears no mask and spreads his millenary message. 


44 — Cissé and Kamissoko, Soundjata, 14-15. 
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Surrounded by women, he does this in front of everyone, including the Mus- 
lims of North Africa, in this case Ibn Battiita. Elsewhere, the hunters, who are 
in charge of hunting both game and hunting men, that is, men who become 
the enemy of the empire, preserve the mask. Here, speech pours forth un- 
abated as the text and the mask remain intact, unlike in the civil court. This 
gives the clear impression that in order to keep the court open to the world, 
the king and his people must create a new tradition based on two conditions 
that buttress each other. The first is that the mask must be minimized in a 
court reserved for worldliness, which is why the Kouyate griots run a civil court 
without their masks. The second one is represented by the hunters’ singers, 
who are the guardians of the hunting tradition, and since this remains among 
men, they retain the mask. They remain armed, far removed from the pomp of 
the court. This is a good example of how the guardian of the temple himself 
sacrifices a symbol of the tradition to open himself up to the world, all the 
while jealously preserving the same attribute in another context that is just as 
permanent as the royalty. 


2 Conclusion 


I have tried to account for the itinerary of two actors, the griot and his patron, 
who long ago constituted the state in the courts of Mali and Jaara, and to study 
them in terms of their thickness. Nowadays, we have come a long way from 
Duga, the emperor's griot; however, the character appears to be just as resilient 
as his patron. Considered by Ibn Battttta to be whimsical, Duga, the ancestor, 
nonetheless continues to leave his mark on modernity. He uses the leeway al- 
lowed to him to transform not only the staging of his texts, but also their con- 
tent. This intellectual, whom Moraes Farias portrayed in all of his complexity, 
has continuously kept watch over the cultural heritage of an entire nation for 
centuries. He speaks and makes history. 

What remains of the field of mediation that is established between the cel- 
ebrated patron and the traditionist of yesteryear? The question is even more 
relevant in an urban or rural context that has been heavily marked by migra- 
tion. Nowadays, the patron being praised is often ignorant of his own origins, 
and the poet singing his praises is equally so. The space of mediation is thus 
reduced to its most basic elements, yet nonetheless, the actors involved are still 
reinventing themselves. Vignettes are very common among the wordsmiths. 
The epic narratives are in decline. The purists, however, especially those in the 
rural areas, are still reciting them for their patrons. The need for mediation 
continues to make itself known everywhere because it is so highly valued by 
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society. In the margins of these modern celebrations that continue to follow 
the ancient norms, there is a new market emerging with a dynamic exchange 
of services between modern patrons and wordsmiths. The latter sometimes 
serve both the purists and the nouveaux riches who want their praises sung; 
and both situations appear to be intimately connected. Nonetheless, it is fit- 
ting to ask why we should continue to believe in the power of the griot in the 
21st century. 

I have sought to demonstrate, using examples from history, that modernity 
and the quest for it are old and familiar phenomena. Modernity is gained by 
drawing inspiration from the foreign both near and far, by developing knowl- 
edge and aptitude for reinvention. It is gained, for example, by taking the risk 
of getting rid of the mask in the Malian court. The griot, this talented intel- 
lectual to whom Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias has introduced us, is at the 
heart of this most foundational undertaking. 
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CHAPTER 14 


The Next Generation: Young Griots’ Quest 
for Authority 


Jan Jansen 


‘April 19th [1797] — The long-wished for day of our departure [from Kamalia] 
was at length arrived. (...) Among the free men [in the coffle] were six Jilli keas 
(singing men), whose musical talents were frequently exerted either to divert 
our fatigue, or obtain us a welcome from strangers. (...) [T]he next day, the 
2oth, (...) we proceeded to Worumbang [near present-day Nyagassola], the 
frontier village of Manding towards Jallonkadoo. (...) [On April 21] [A]bout 
sunset we came in sight of Kinytakooro, a considerable town, nearly square, 
situated in the middle of a large and well-cultivated plain. (...) As this was the 
first town beyond the limits of Manding, greater etiquette than usual was ob- 
served. Every person was ordered to keep in his proper station, and we marched 
towards the town in a sort of procession. (...) In this manner we proceeded un- 
til we came within a hundred yards of the gate, when the singing men began 
a loud song, well calculated to flatter the vanity of the inhabitants, by extol- 
ling their known hospitality to strangers, and their particular friendship for the 
Mandingoes. When we entered the town we proceeded to the Bentang, where 
the people gathered round us to hear our dentegi (history); this was related 
publicly by two of the singing men; they enumerated every little circumstance 
which had happened to the coffle, beginning with the events of the present 
day, and relating everything in a backward series, until they reached Kamalia. 
When the history was ended, the master of the town gave them a small pres- 
ent, and all the people of the coffle, both free and enslaved, were invited by 
some person or other, and accommodated with lodging and provisions for the 
night.” 


dan.tigé (limite.couper) = introduction, dire le motif? 


1 Mungo Park, Travels into the Interior Districts of Africa (London, 1983 [1954 reprint] ), 248-251 
(italics in original). By comparing this term with other words from Mande languages noted 
by Park, I presume that he pronounced dentegi as dahn-ti-ki. 

2 Charles Bailleul, Dictionnaire Bambara-Francais (Bamako: Editions Donniya, 2007), go. 
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dantigékan (border-cut-speech) = praise (pronounced by a griot in somebody’s 
honour on request of a third person)? 


dantige, dantege = (s’)introduire, (se) présenter; dantigeli = écouter; une 
déclaration* 


dantégé = s’expliquer, se rendre compte® 


1 Introduction: The Problem of the Next Generation 


On my first evening in the village of Kela — home of the famous griots’ school 
of oral tradition where I was about to conduct the fieldwork for my PhD — my 
host’s son, Damori Diabaté, asked: ‘You are most welcome, but what actually is 
your research about?’ I didn’t explain my research topic to Damori in terms of 
the orality-literacy debate, but said: ‘I would like to compare how fathers and 
sons, like you and your fathers, narrate the Sunjata epic. ‘That is impossible, 
Damori replied, ‘our fathers never tell us anything. And even if we would know 
something, we are supposed to deny it; children must keep their mouths shut.’ 
Damori proved to be right: during my fieldwork I noticed that in public, the 
young accepted the fact that the older members of society had the status of 
concealing information from the next generation. 

Consequently, I only made a few recordings in Kela, and always with men 
who were thirty to forty years older than I am — I was born in 1962. However, 
Ihad always hoped, for methodological reasons, to see how the griots’ children 
would acquire their parents’ knowledge. Do they learn to memorise their fa- 
thers’ words verbatim? And, will they ever reach their level of authority and 
credibility? It was something I would learn about from long-term relationships 
and casual observations. I have stayed in contact with the griots of Kela, and 
Damori’s family in particular, after I finished my PhD fieldwork in 1992. More- 
over, I visited the village of Kela almost annually in the subsequent years. But 
the most valuable relationship with Kela that I established was through the 


3 Valentin Vydrine, Manding-English Dictionary (Maninka, Bamana), 1: A, B, D-DAD, supple- 
mented by some entries from subsequent volumes (St. Petersburg, 1999), 239. 

4 Esger Gideon Duintjer, Lexique Bambara-Francais pour Etudiants des Langues Bambara, Dio- 
ula et Malinke (Amstelveen, self-pub., 2012). 

5 These are the translations for ka dantége that I was usually given during my fieldwork. 
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long-term relationship between one of my former students, Nienke Muurling, 
and Boubacar Diabaté, the son of one of the old men I worked with.® 

The current era is one in which people of my generation in Kela have to bear 
the public responsibility for the heritage entrusted to them by their ancestors. 
While their fathers were still alive, the issue of what’s next? could not be raised 
in public. Only in the past decade has it become a topic of public debate, in 
particular after Lansiné Diabaté (the Master of the Word, the official narrator 
of the Sunjata epic during the septennial Kamabolon ceremony) needed as- 
sistance from his future successor Seydou Diabaté during the 2004 Kamabolon 
ceremony.’ In 2012, the Kela griots were faced with the challenge of performing 
the prestigious septennial Kamabolon ceremony for the first time with none of 
their highly esteemed fathers alive. They were well aware of the fact that now 
la nouvelle génération had to prove itself. Fortunately, everything went smooth- 
ly, and this filled everybody with great pride.® 

But will this next generation ever acquire the authority and credibility of 
their fathers? For me, the time has come to discuss this question based on the 
data that I have collected over the decades. In answering this question, this 
chapter explores how the (Kela) griots evaluate their own activities. First I will 
present my impressions of how Kela griots valued the issue of text learning/ 
memorisation. Then I will proceed with a section about the griots’ practice of 
giving account, and link this to the moral values of griotism (jeliya or jaliya in 
local languages), thus explaining the art/craft of being griot. 


6 Since c. 2003 Nienke Muurling is partner of Boubacar Diabaté, the son of the late El Hadji 
Yamudu Diabaté (1923-1997), who participated in my CD project An Bé Kelen (1994, PAN re- 
cords PAN 2015) and in a concert tour in The Netherlands in 1994. 

7 Regarding Lansiné’s position in 2004, see Jan Jansen and Nienke Muurling, “Mamby Sidibé’s 
Report of the 1961 Kamabolon Ceremony: An Historiographical Analysis,” Mande Studies 15 
(2013), 71 15, 72 mg. When I refer to prestigious fathers, the first who comes to mind is El 
Hadji Bala Diabaté, aka Kelabala (1919-1997). Kelabala didn’t perform as an artist or a sto- 
ryteller, but he was definitely the primus inter pares of the griots in Mali in the 1980s and 
1ggos. In those decades, among the Kela griots, he was the griot researchers consulted with 
most often. Second best was his younger brother El] Hadji Yamudu (1923-1997), who in his 
younger years formed a successful duo with Bremadjan Kamissoko, called Yamudu ni Brema- 
jan. After Bremadjan passed away, El Hadji Yamudu often performed with Lansiné Diabaté 
(1926-2007), my host, who, in 1987, was assigned the ritually important position of Master of 
the Word. It must be noted that Lansiné was far less a publicly known figure than El Hadji 
Bala and El Hadji Yamudu, whose family has generated numerous highly talented persons, 
such as the legendary griotte Siramori Diabaté (d. 1989), and her son Lansiné Kouyaté, who 
is a professional balafon player living in Paris, and the famous singers Kassemady and his 
younger brother Lanfia. 

8 The delay of one year was caused by an internal conflict among the royal Keita family in 
Kangaba; it had nothing to do with the situation in Kela (Jansen and Muurling, “Mamby 
Sidibé’s Report,’ 70). 
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2 The Disinterest in Verbatim Memorisation 


As my research focused on the transmission of oral tradition between genera- 
tions and as many people believe that griots have superb memorisation skills, 
it was a logical choice to investigate the verbatim memorisation of the Sunjata 
epic, since a text edition of the Sunjata is much shorter than the Qur'an, which 
is learned verbatim in the entire Islamic world. Verbatim memorisation is close 
to my (literate) ideas of learning. Hence, during fieldwork I always dedicated 
much attention to memorisation skills and practices. 

Although some Kela griots trained their verbatim memorisation skills by 
attending Qur’anic schools, the teaching of the Sunjata epic wasn’t done by 
verbatim memorisation. The only institutionalised form of teaching the Sun- 
jata epic in Kela was through rare public performances during which the 
Master of the Word had to recite the Sunjata epic, while being checked by his 
seniors.? Here, the official Master was treated as an apprentice! The griots, old 
and young, reacted in an airy-fairy manner to my suggestion, which I expressed 
a few times over the years, that in the future their children may not be able to 
recite the epic. 

While I was conducting my research, I viewed the Kela griots as being naive 
and I was worried about their over-confidence regarding the preservation of 
their heritage. Over the years, however, I found out that much attention to a 
fixed text or a formula can be considered an attempt to steal (!) a secret!° On 
the other hand, showing interest in stories by old men and visitors was ap- 
proved and viewed as respectful. A few examples illustrate the griots’ disinter- 
est in formal education of text memorisation: 


Over a period of sixteen years, I often talked with Lansiné Diabaté (1926— 
2007) about his work and his life. In that period, he never expressed to 
me any concern that the Sunjata epic! may get lost. He also never men- 
tioned any concern regarding the fact that his children showed no talent 


9 For examples and discussion, see Jan Jansen, “The Sunjata Epic — The Ultimate Version,” 
Research in African Literatures 31, no. 1 (2001): 14-46. 

10 Onsecrets and secrecy, see Beryl Larry Bellman, The Language of Secrecy — Symbols and 
Metaphors in Poro Ritual (New Brunswick NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1984). On secrets 
in the Mande world, see the special issue of Mande Studies 2002. Regarding the social ten- 
sions caused by my efforts to document the Sunjata epic in Kela, see Jan Jansen, “Copy 
Debts’? — Towards a Cultural Model for Researchers’ Accountability in an Age of Web 
Democracy,” Oral Tradition 27, no. 2 (2012): 351-362. 

11 Young men in Kela had learned the term /épopée de Soundiata in school; the local term is 
Mansa Jigin, which I propose to translate as The Story of the Kings. 
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for speaking in public.!2 Lansiné himself liked my efforts to publish his 
interpretation of the Sunjata epic, but, I guess, this was motivated by 
reasons related to personal prestige.!? He apparently saw no necessity in 
documenting/preserving the epic, neither was he worried that it would 
be lost to future generations.!* 

When I once suggested to Lansiné’s younger brother, Jetenemadi 
‘Deux’ (born c. 1950), that recording and publishing the Sunjata epic 
would be useful for future generations, he replied (and I quote), ‘Pour- 
quoi? Nous sommes 4a Kéla.’ Jeteénemadi ‘Deux’ apparently believed that 
the Kela community had an inherent strength that guaranteed transmis- 
sion of the epic. 

Lansiné’s son, Damori, and his friends were very confident that their 
generation would preserve the Sunjata epic. When I once asked Damori 
if he would ever succeed his father, he replied in the negative. He assured 
me once in the early 1990s that there was already a successor, a twelve- 
year old boy named Seydou ‘qui a la langue de Djeli Kanku Madi’ Djeli 
Kanku Madi was Lansiné’s predecessor as Master of the Word. Damori 
claimed that Seydou had huit cassettes (eight audio cassettes)!> with all 
Djeli Kanku Madi’s knowledge; he listened to these audio cassettes at 


12 For months, I observed Lansiné Diabateé’s daily activities, but I never saw him make 
any effort to teach his children anything related to griotism. His youngest son, Koman, 
demonstrated remarkable drumming skills, drumming on an empty can for hours, thus 
attracting many other children to dance. I once mentioned Koman’s talent to Lansiné 
and once to Koman’s older brother, Damori, and they both replied the same way: with a 
gesture of disapproval, they said in French (!), ‘Im-po-li ([He is] impolite)’ His impolite 
behavior was thus a reason for not paying attention to him. 

13 __Lansiné’s peers were less enthusiastic and accused him of having appropriated their com- 
munal heritage. This recording caused a major conflict in the family. See Jansen, “Copy 
Debts.’ 

14 Over the years, I twice observed that Lansiné was visited by a young man from elsewhere, 
who came to him for a few days to work with him because Lansiné was Kela’s official Mas- 
ter of the Word. These young men rehearsed standardized praise lines, which are words 
known to many Diabaté in Kela (as well as to quite a number of researchers). According 
to Simon Toulou, Lansiné was visited by such apprentices on a rather regular base. See Si- 
mon Toulou Abah, Devenir Griot Professionnel: Education Formelle ou Informelle? Analyse 
des Enseignements Langagiers dans la Perspective de la Transposition Didactique (unpub- 
lished PhD diss., Université de Genéve, 2008). 

15 In the local speech one kasetti is equal to sixty minutes of recording. I once made a griot 
upset, who accused me of cheating and of treason (janfa) when we agreed to make a 
recording (we had used the expression ka kasetti ké, which literally means to make a cas- 
sette), and I subsequently put a C-go cassette in my recorder (my standard choice to mini- 
malize interruptions in the recording). 
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night, in his hut.!6 During my visits to Kela, I sometimes heard Seydou’s 
name mentioned as the future Master of the Word; over all those years, 
I never heard any mentioning of another person’s name. Seydou was 
described to me as a tranquil young man who every day worked on his 
family’s fields ‘and that is why you have never met him, Damori once re- 
marked to me. Seydou assisted Lansiné during the 2004 Kamabolon cer- 
emony, and after Lansiné passed away in 2007, he succeeded him without 
any discussion.!” 

One day, when I had already been living in Kela for several months, 
I saw Bintan Kouyaté teaching a song to her twelve-year old daughter 
in the middle of our compound. ‘I beg your pardon, older sister; I inter- 
vened, ‘have you trained her older brothers and sisters in a similar way?’ 
Bintan replied in the negative: ‘That would have been a waste of time; 
they are not talented. This girl is my fifth child. She may have some talent. 
Not much. But it is worth trying’ I thanked Bintan for her answer, and 
kept on watching mother and daughter from a corner of the compound. 
The training ended very soon. 


The disinterest in verbatim memorisation shouldn't be mistaken as a disinter- 
est in the narratives about the past or a lack of respect for this knowledge. 
Moreover, I don’t think that a fear of being accused of stealing secrets explains 


16 _ I suggest that the secret cassette is a technologically upgraded version of the often heard 
story that a group of people base their historical knowledge on a secret written document 
(tariku). In the 1990s, the Malian historian Seydou Camara believed that the Kela griots 
have such a hidden tariku (Seydou Camara, “La Tradition Orale en Question,’ Cahiers 
d'Etudes Africaines 144 (1996): 775-776). I see the idea of a secret document as the result of 
misinterpreting the term tariku, which is used in Malinke for a long oral history (like the 
Sunjata epic). Although I don't believe that there are cassettes by Jeli Kanku Madi in Kela, 
audio cassettes with Jeli Kanku Madi’s voice may actually exist, since his interpretation of 
the Sunjata epic was recorded in 1979 (and in 1987 published in a text edition as Madina 
Ly-Tall, Seydou Camara and Bouna Diouara, L’Histoire du Manding d'apres Jeli Kanku Madi 
Jabaté de Kéla. Paris: Association SCOA, 1987). However, my peers did not know about this 
1979 recording, and Lansiné Diabaté (who participated in it as naamunaamuna) never 
mentioned the possibility of having audio cassettes of this performance. In 1992, Lansiné 
shared with me his entire collection of about twenty audio cassettes when we agreed to 
copy the entire collection on high quality audio cassettes in order to save it for a few more 
decades — both of us were unaware of the digital revolution that was ahead of us. Lansiné 
had some recordings from the 1970s, but none of the 1979 recording with Jeli Kanku Madi. 

17 It must be noted that Seydou is a member of a sub-lineage that is one generation ‘older, 
thus making him a classificatory father of most of his peers, which is a social position that 
gives him much respect. On Seydou Diabaté, the new Master of the Word, see Jansen and 
Muurling, “Mamby Sidibé’s Report.” 
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this general disinterest in verbatim memorisation. But then, what makes the 
griots of Kela so confident about their heritage? In the next section, I will ex- 
plore how griots define their own activities and their relationship with the past. 


3 Giving Account of Social Relationships: The Griot’s Capital 


Griots themselves, their audiences and researchers all acknowledge that social 
relationships are the core business of griots. In the classical debate on wealth in 
persons versus wealth in land,!* | have always wondered why wealth in relation- 
ships has never been suggested as an alternative asset to measure political cap- 
ital. In the political reality of the Western Sudan, the wealth in relationships 
was crucial for political survival, which explains the central role and abundant 
presence of people who professionally deal with social relationships: griots, 
blacksmiths, divination experts and other scholars/clerks. 

Griots show great sensitivity for social relationships in any event they find 
themselves; afterwards, they repeat to each other who was present and they 
are able to make diplomatic use of small changes in social settings.! From an 
early age, senior griots train their children to screen every social setting and to 
monitor all social processes. The following case of Boubacar Diabate is illustra- 
tive of a young griot’s apprenticeship to learn this skill: 


After Boubacar had moved to Holland, in 2005, I would meet him several 
times a year. In the 1990s, I had worked with his father, El Hadji Yamudu 
Diabaté, but never with Boubacar, who lived in Bamako at the time. We 
discussed the education that Boubacar was able to give his children and 
compared this to growing up in Mali. “You know, I have great respect for 
my father, Boubacar confessed to me, ‘but actually he made my childhood 
very hard. His other children were allowed to play in the fields, to play 
soccer and to relax, but I was sent on commissions [French] all the time: 
‘Not only you, I replied, ‘your older brother Seydou?° must have suffered 
the same fate.’ ‘Yes, that’s right, Boubacar said, ‘but how do you know?’ 
‘You two guys are the smartest of his children, I explained, ‘you say you 


18 Fora summary of this debate, see Assan Sarr, “Land, Power, and Dependency along the 
Gambia River, Late Eighteenth to Early Nineteenth Centuries,” African Studies Review 57 
(2014): 101-121. 

1g Examples in Jan Jansen, The Griot’s Craft - An Essay on Oral Tradition and Diplomacy 
(Miinster: Lit, 2000), Ch. 2. 

20 This is El Hadji Yamudu’s son Seydou aka Yaba, not to be confused with Yamuducinin’s 
son Seydou, the present Master of the Word mentioned above. 
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had a hard time, but your father was giving you a high-quality training as 
a griot. In Kela, people notice already when a child is very young whether 
he or she has a particular talent. Your brother Seydou is among the smart- 
est men of his generation. I wrote about him;?! he taught me some fine 
diplomatic strategies and he is a keen observer of social processes, in- 
cluding the complexities I became involved in during my fieldwork. You 
say your father made your childhood very hard, but actually he was train- 
ing you to become a first-class diplomat!’ 


The apparently useless daily meetings, in which the senior griots invest much 
time and energy to discuss in detail supposedly trivial issues — much to the an- 
noyance of the younger griots (like Boubacar) who have to attend these meet- 
ings out of respect for their elders — were actual training sessions in diplomatic 
and rhetorical skills. The same principle can be applied to Boubacar’s daily 
commissions (F.); upon his return, his father will have asked him to provide a 
detailed screening report of the visited location.” This practice of, upon your 
return or arrival, ‘publicly giving account’ of your journey is called dantégéli 
ké and it is also practiced with every visitor to Kela; by-passing this custom is 
considered as underhand behaviour. 

The training of Boubacar and his older brother Seydou was so much embed- 
ded in daily life that they did not even notice it. There must have been a deep 
communal consensus that this was the right way to raise these boys; no one 
ever questioned it.?8 

The work ethics of a good griot commands him to be a morally fine artisan.?+ 
The griot’s work ethics is comparable to the work ethics of construction work- 
ers in the Islamic world (e.g., masons), who attribute the success of the con- 
struction not to technical skills but to a correct religious and social life-style.2° 


21 + Seydou was a critical observer of my fieldwork in Kela, and later pointed out to me where 
I could have done better. See Jansen, The Griot’s Craft, Ch. 2. 

22 For this technique, see ibid., Ch. 2. 

23 + Iseea similar deep consensus in the choice to appoint the other Seydou Diabaté as 
(future) Master of the Word. Although I never pushed my friends to meet him, I was, 
of course, eager to meet him once I had heard about his status and his oratory skills. In 
retrospect, I guess that this never happened because the entire community, both the old 
and the young, kept him outside my action radius, which to them was a space ruled by 
principles of modernity, literacy, formal education, money, individuality, etc. 

24 In this perspective I read the often heard griots’ complaints of ‘artists. See, for instance, 
Baco Dagnon presenting herself as ‘a guardian of social norms (...) not an artist at all’ (see 
Diawara’s chapter in this volume). 

25 Compare this to the Sana’a minaret builders or Djenné’s masons studied by Trevor March- 
and: in a decades-long apprenticeship, they were taught proper Islamic comportment, a 
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Knowledge in itself is not the goal of griotism; what matters to griots is to 
learn to explain oneself (and the group/person that you represent) in order 
to be accepted as a credible person — wherever you go! That is the reason why 
young Boubacar was sent on commission so often; his father would have made 
an educational mistake if he had kept him at home, close to him. 

In this process of learning to explain oneself, a griot automatically develops 
rhetorical skills and learns to master the intricacies and details of lineage and 
clan histories. Once that is mastered, a narration of the Sunjata epic is no lon- 
ger that difficult to accomplish. 


4 From Raw Data to Meaningful Words 


In January 2008, I visited the goldmines of Koflaté (south of Kangaba). Sitting 
under a shed, I watched the numerous people working in the mining area and 
thought about all of those who were working down in the pits. At the pit in 
front of me, a man appeared, wearing only a slip. He had a flashlight attached 
to his head and was ready to go down into the pit. From his near nakedness 
I concluded that it must be very hot down in this pit. 

After some mutual greetings, I asked him if this pit was profitable. ‘It is not 
bad, the man replied, ‘I find gold in this pit every day. But the business itself 
is hardly profitable. You cannot imagine how much money I spend to protect 
(kisi) myself. The costs of protection make digging for gold hardly worth the 
effort’ Then he descended into the pit, leaving me confused behind. 

Talking about protection and then descending into a pit nearly naked ... 
‘What is going on here?’ was my first reaction. I soon realised that this man 
didn’t refer to protective materials, such as a helmet or protective clothing. Un- 
der the ground, the real danger comes from the earth spirits who are the own- 
ers of the gold. The gold has to be stolen from them and this is only possible by 
misleading and cheating them. It is against their wrath and anger that a miner 
must protect himself. This protection can be arranged by divination experts 
(somaw), hunters, marabouts and other experts of occult knowledge. But re- 
gardless of the protection, the revenues procured from gold are considered to 
be so dangerous that they are used for quick, conspicuous consumption, and 
can't be used for long-term investments.?® 


professional attitude and a high social responsibility. Apparently any explicit teaching in 
(formalized) construction techniques was absent. Trevor H.J. Marchand, Minaret Build- 
ing and Apprenticeship in Yemen (London: Routledge, 2001); Trevor H.J. Marchand, The 
Masons of Djenné (Bloomington IN: Indiana University Press, 2010). 

26 See Katja Werthmann, “Cowries, Gold, and ‘Bitter Money’ — Gold-mining and Notions of 
Ill-gotten Wealth in Burkina Faso,” Paideuma 49 (2003): 105-124; Mahamadou Faganda 
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For artisanal miners gold is not a plain materiality; it is a substance that min- 
ers must give account to by establishing and manipulating personal relation- 
ships, not only with the human pit owners, but, more dangerously, with the 
spiritual world.2” What matters are good relationships; they will protect you 
from harm and will make gold mining profitable. Focussing on extraction tech- 
nology to increase production is dangerous as it disregards and disrespects the 
spirits as the real owners of the gold. 

Griots, I will argue, are in a similar position as the people digging for gold. 
They are supposed to gain access to knowledge about the past, but this is a 
substance they have to deal with carefully. The knowledge of the past will ruin 
the griot when he or she doesn't take into account the right relationships; the 
knowledge about the past has to be made meaningful by expressing it in the 
present.?® Knowledge about the past is not a resource that can be exploited as 
if it were a database of historical facts. Historians may treat oral traditions as 
such, as if they are digging for a material resource, but it has never ever been 
the intention of a griot to remember facts without meaning; for a griot, telling 
a story is working in a centuries-old intellectual tradition of giving account.”9 

The encyclopaedic informants have provided historians with narratives that 
many of these historians have used as if it were a material resource, in their own 


Keita, “Sur les Sacrifices pour l’‘Orpaillage Artisanal dans le Manding,” in Christina Panella, 
ed., Worlds of Debts — Interdisciplinary Perspectives on Gold Mining in West Africa (Amster- 
dam: Rozenberg Publishers, 2010), 127-136. 

27 I was reminded of the classical analytical dichotomy of matter and substance by an in- 
spiring anthropological analysis about water management: Benjamin S. Orlove and Ste- 
ven Charles Caton, “Water Sustainability: Anthropological Approaches and Prospects,” 
Annual Review of Anthropology 39 (2010): 401-415. 

28 This may explain why the spoken word is such a powerful force in some societies. On 
the efficacy attributed to the spoken word, see, for instance Walter J. Ong, Orality and 
Literacy - The Technologizing of the Word (London & New York: Routledge, 1982). Jack 
Goody noted the shift from mouth to hand as the mediator of authority and as a source of 
force: ‘When an Asante was condemned to death, his mouth was immediately closed by 
means of a skewer, thus preventing him from cursing the chief who had judged the case’ 
Jack Goody, The Logics of Writing and the Organization of Society (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1980), 151. 

29 Here I am inspired by Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, Arabic Medieval Inscriptions 
from the Republic of Mali: Epigraphy, Chronicles and Songhay-Tuareg History (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2003). Moraes Farias, as Nobili and Mathee explain, ‘identifies 
the chronicles characteristic of Timbuktu in the seventeenth century as constituting a 
literary genre novel to the region, each designed to provide a coherent narrative of the 
different regions of the West African Sahel from a distant mythical past to the days of 
the authors. (...) For Moraes Farias, the chronicles do not represent merely naive records 
of raw events by passive transmitters.’ Mauro Nobili and Mohamed Shahid Mathee. “To- 
wards a new study of the so-called Tarikh al-fattash,” History in Africa 42 (2015: 38). See 
also Mauro Nobili’s chapter in this volume. 
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research agendas that are based on the origin of national and ethnic identities. 
Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias has always had a critical eye for the impact of 
historians’ agendas on the words of encyclopaedic informants such as Wa Ka- 
missoko and Tayiru Banbera.*° In this analysis, I would like to enhance Moraes 
Farias’s methodological and academic insights by adding an ethnographic in- 
sight that griots have applied a professional ethic when meeting modern aca- 
demics who worked with a linear concept of time, who sought to emancipate 
the history of Africa, and who were equipped with modern technology, namely 
the tape recorder, which enabled them to record oral knowledge verbatim. In 
relation to these researchers, these griots gave account of the past’s impact 
on the present by performing as encyclopaedic informants. They did their job, 
and, as always, they did it well. It was not a matter of corrupting and adapting 
the oral traditions, and it was also not only a matter of mastering ‘the conven- 
tions of the genre in which (...) interpretations are formulated’?! it was apply- 
ing the usual high standards of professional ethics that commanded them to 
give account, i.e. to explain how the past has helped to understand and man- 
age the present.®? I agree with Moraes Farias (and Mamadou Diawara’s chapter 
in this volume) that mediation is taking place here, but I also think that this 
mediation is an indispensable and essential action — a conditio sine qua non 
— for a morally acceptable account of the past in the present. To me, explaining 
the present by linking it back to the past or ‘constructing images of the past 
from features borrowed from the present’ are not ‘standard [griot] strategies’, 
it is the result of a griot’s artisanal/professional moral duty.33 And hence, only 
the best storytellers were able to function as encyclopaedic informants; the 
morally highest respected among local and national audiences were by defini- 
tion the best mediators.*4 


30 ~—_— Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “The Oral Traditionist as Critic and Intellectual Pro- 
ducer: an Example from Contemporary Mali,” in Toyin Falola, ed., African Historiography 
- Essays in Honour of Jacob Ade Ajayi (Harlow: Longman, 1993), 14-38; Paulo Fernando 
de Moraes Farias, “Mediations: Tayiru Banbera and David Conrad,” in Stephen Belcher, 
Jan Jansen and Mohamed N’Daou, eds., Mande Mansa - Essays in Honor of David Conrad 
(Minster: Lit, 2005), 132-143. Karin Barber (this volume) cites Moraes Farias describing 
the famous encyclopaedic informant/griot Wa Kamissoko having ‘delight in scanning 
[large stores of inherited information] for elements with which to produce answers to 
new questions, including academic inquiries. 

31 See Barber’s chapter in this volume. 

32  Analytically my argument is close to Barber’s (this volume). 

33 I paraphrase here from Moraes Farias, “Mediations,” 138, but allow myself to change the 
author’s appreciation of these presumed strategies. 

34 Cf. Barber's fear of repercussions among informants: ‘Fear prevents oral historians from 
telling their Histories: “We don’t know what the consequences of this will be!” is what they 
say’ (this volume). 
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The ‘Era of the Encyclopaedic Informants’ lasted a few decades. This era is 
characterised by the ambition to write a history of Africa, to support processes 
of nation building, and the methodological optimism related to the use of a 
tape recorder. Some of the narratives provided by encyclopaedic informants 
were, of course, more convincing than others. Narratives provided by ency- 
clopaedic informants about topics with almost only oral resources, such as 
Ancient Ghana and Ancient Mali, acquired much prestige and authority. In 
cases where triangulation with other kinds of data was possible, the narratives 
were reviewed more critically. A good example of the last category is Donald 
Wright's analysis of Alex Haley’s hero Kunta Kinte.°5 

Historically seen, the political crisis of the nation state in Sub-Saharan Africa 
has coincided with a democratisation of recording technologies*® (nowadays, 
anyone can purchase recording equipment and anyone can make it accessible 
on the Internet) and with a paradigm shift of decreasingly seeing oral sources 
as a means to preserve an authentic report of the past but rather as the re- 
sult of co-authorship between narrator and scholars. In addition, due to global 
neoliberalism, cultural assets — such as ceremonial performances, rituals and 
other forms of intangible heritage — have obtained a market value. These fac- 
tors combined have silently put an end to, what I like to call the academic 
production unit of encyclopaedic informant+historian. There is no demand for 
them any more; their audience — both in the academic world and in African 
nations — has vanished into a new paradigm dominated by issues of heritage 
and belonging.3” 

A griot has to give account, it is his moral and professional duty, and thus 
relate the present to a narrative about the past. By attributing a market value 
to culture, the neoliberal agenda has turned culture, and therefore also the 


35 Donald R. Wright, “Uprooting Kunta Kinte: On the Perils of Relying on Encyclopedic In- 
formants,” History in Africa 8 (1981), 205-217; Donald R. Wright, “The Effect of Alex Haley’s 
Roots on How Gambians Remember the Atlantic Slave Trade,’ History in Africa 38 (2011): 
295-318. 

36 It is easily forgotten that back in the 1970s a tape recorder was a big financial investment, 
a heavy burden on the research budget, in particular the often-used professional Nagra 
tape recorder. In 1991, I still paid1,350 Dutch guilders (= 610 euros) for a professional Sony 
Walkman (with a simple microphone!) to make field recordings. 

37. This paradigm is dominated by hunters, who have smoothly taken over the griots’ promi- 
nent position as those who can give voice to an authentic past and who are nowadays 
considered as a kind of morally superior proto-democrat who can provide for a basis of 
civil society. This process is best described by Joseph Hellweg in his magnificent Hunting 
the Ethical State - The Benkadi Movement in Cote d'Ivoire (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 2011). 
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griots’ narratives, into an asset.3° This asset generates an experience of heritage 
that features issues of belonging, feeling and tangibility. This is a rupture with 
the Era of the Encyclopaedic Informant when culture was not yet an asset, 
and knowledge of the past and an understanding of a culture’s history through 
examination were the reasons for consulting griots. And therefore, the griots 
that feature in present-day research are those who are involved in processes of 
UNESCO-status acquisition (such as the late Namankoumba Kouyaté for the 
Sosobala in Nyagassola, and Siriman Kouyaté for Kouroukanfougan/Charter of 
Manding).?9 A preference for a heritage that is materially real in the present 
and that differs from group to group has replaced the former need for a mono- 
lithic nation-wide supported history based on a glorious past. And the griots 
give account of that. 


5 Conclusion 


Like Namankoumba and Siriman Kouyate, fa nouvelle génération of the Kela 
griots is also actively involved in processes of heritage recognition; they too 
have moved into this new paradigm In 2009, ‘The septennial re-roofing cer- 
emony of the Kamablon, sacred house of Kangaba’, a ceremony during which 
the Kela griots perform the Sunjata epic,#° was placed on UNESCO's Intangible 
Cultural Heritage List. In the same year, a similar status was attributed to ‘The 
Manden Charter, proclaimed in Kurukan Fuga’, an orally transmitted compo- 
sition that gives prestige to the historic site of Kouroukanfougan, just north 
of Kangaba and Kela. And although this context has changed, the griots’ duty 
remained to give an account of the past that fulfils a present need; words re- 
mained substantially important. 

My peers in Kela don't need to produce an encyclopaedic informant, as there 
is no demand for such a person, either by the people of Mali or by the pro- 
fessional historians who have paradigmatically or epistemologically different 
questions and ideas regarding intangible heritage. Producing an encyclopaedic 
informant, and thus focusing on verbatim memorisation, would be misplaced, 
almost (morally) inappropriate, because it doesn't fulfil a present need. 


38 The heritage industry, for instance multimedia companies, commodifies these assets and 
makes a business from it by recording artists at cultural festivals and sell the recordings. 

39 Two well-informed critical analyses on UNESCO, the Mande charter and the griots’ heri- 
tage are: F. Simonis, “Le Griot, l’Historien, le Chasseur et I'UNESCO,” Ultramarines 28 
(2015): 12-31; E. Smith, Les Arts de Faire Société. Parentés a Plaisanterie et Constructions 
Identitaires en Afrique de l'Ouest (Sénégal) (Paris, 2010). 

40 _ See Jansen, “The Ultimate Version.” 
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My own curiosity in finding out how the new generation learned the Sun- 
jata epic was apparently also based on an epistemological error: attributing too 
much importance to memorisation of texts as being the griots’ core business 
as well as on considering the Sunjata epic as a text (and not as a morally sound 
account). 

I don't consider Mungo Park a theoretician or a philosopher, but I think that 
he provided us with a remarkable insight by describing in detail a performance 
of dentegi and interpreting it as history. By doing so he touched the heart of 
griotism: establishing a morally valuable relationship between the past and the 
present through embedding them for their audiences in a wealth in relation- 
ships. In Park’s time, the present required a past that offered safe refuge to trav- 
ellers in a society devastated by structural war and robbery; more recently, the 
present required a past in a meaningful national history. And nowadays, the 
present requires a past that meets ideas of heritage and sentiments of belong- 
ing. And it has always been the griots who mastered the professional ethics to 
deal with this past in a morally sound way, thus addressing their audiences. 

In one of his critical studies of encyclopaedic informants, Moraes Farias 
quotes Kela’s Master of the Word Lansiné Diabaté, who, when asked if a story 
he told on the discovery of America contained recently acquired knowledge, 
claimed: ‘These [words] were [already] inside of me / The words inside of me 
don't finish’! Moraes Farias sees it as ‘our challenge (...) to grasp precisely 
what he meant. In this chapter, I offer an answer to this question: as long as 
the world changes, griots will provide mankind with accounts to help it [man- 
kind] position itself in relation to the past. Some call this history, others call it 
oratory strategies, but what matters is whether the narrator is a morally and 
socially a responsible person who follows a correct life style. This life style is 
indispensable and essential for giving account of something in a morally cor- 
rect way. 

Therefore, as long as the next generation feels the duty to give account of 
the present, its words will never end. This generation's words will be new by 
definition, because a new context gives a new meaning and significance to 
these words. An absolute interest in verbatim memorisation and hard facts 
misses the point: while the Quran is an absolute Truth as the word of God, 
the Sunjata epic becomes meaningful by linking it to the historical context of 
its performance, thus enhancing the relationships within the audience. This 
explains how and why my peers in Kela (as well as griots elsewhere) will ac- 
quire an authoritative position as high as their fathers once had; this authority 
will result from giving account of their own moral concerns and worries, as la 
nouvelle génération. 


41 Moraes Farias, ‘Mediations, 142 (new translation by JJ). 
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CHAPTER 15 
In Praise of History; History as Praise 


Karin Barber 


1 The Greek Sage 


In his preface to his 1934 masterpiece, Iwe Itan Ogbomoso [The History of 
Ogbomoso], N.D. Oyerinde comments on the prevalence of songs, proverbs 
and praise poetry in his text. In fact, it is praise poetry that predominates, al- 
most every significant historical figure being accorded long texts — in some 
cases taking up several pages — of their personal appellations. Oyerinde’s ob- 
servation is: 


Oniwe kanso pe oro orin t’ona ju Iwe Itan lo (‘Poetry is truer than History’). 
A certain writer said that poetry is truer than History 


explaining in a footnote (in English) that ‘The statement is credited to Aristotle 
the Greek sage’. What did Oyerinde mean by this? In what sense did he intend 
us to understand the ‘truth’ of poetry, and of history? What Aristotle said was 
‘Poetry is more philosophical and more serious than history; poetry utters uni- 
versal truths, history particular statements’! History recounts specific things 
that actually happened, whereas poetry (which in the Poetics primarily means 
tragic drama) evokes the probable, even if it never did actually take place. 
This is ‘truer’ because it is more general: it demonstrates and makes manifest 
the laws that govern how things are and what can and cannot occur, whereas 
history merely documents particular by-products of these general conditions 
of possibility. Following Ricoeur's interpretation,” the universal or general is 
only disclosed by demonstrating linkages between events: what is universal 


1 Aristotle, Poetics, ed. and trans. Anthony Kenny (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 1451b. 
Other translations have ‘both more philosophical and more serious’ (Stephen Halliwell, The 
Poetics of Aristotle: Translation and Commentary (Chapel Hill NC: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1987), 41); and ‘more philosophical and more significant’ (Leon Golden (trans.) and 
O.B. Hardison (commentary), Aristotle’s Poetics: A Translation and Commentary for Students 
of Literature (Tallahassee, FL: Florida State University Press, 1981), 17). 

2 Paul Ricoeur, Time and Narrative, vol. 1, trans. Kathleen McLaughlin and David Pellauer 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1984), 49. 
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is sequences of cause and effect, action and outcome, recognisable (therefore 
‘probable’) because they are repeated through scenarios involving different in- 
dividual personages and situations. Thus, Ricoeur argues, the central task of 
the poet in Aristotle's view is the work of emplotment, of organising or link- 
ing events so that an action leads through a chain of consequences to a deter- 
minate outcome: this is the Aristotelian ‘dramatic unity’ of beginning, middle 
and end, to be distinguished from mere ‘temporal unity’ which includes every- 
thing, however unconnected, that happened in a given span of time. ‘Of defec- 
tive stories and actions’, Aristotle said, ‘the worst are those that are episodic...’ 

At first sight, what Oyerinde seems to have meant by ‘poetry is truer than 
history’ is radically different — almost the opposite — of this. His writing was 
part of an efflorescence of Yoruba-language print culture that began in the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century and gained strength in the early twentieth 
century. Written history in the Yoruba language was everywhere — in newspa- 
per serials, in pamphlets, in books published by local presses — and Oyerinde’s 
work followed in the wake of pioneering volumes by I.B. Akinyele on Ibadan, 
A.K. Ajisafe on Abeokuta, and J.B.O. Losi on both Lagos and Abeokuta, pub- 
lished twenty-odd years earlier. The principal materials at the disposal of all 
these Yoruba-language historians were oral, and the challenge was to make 
them work in the framework of a public, comprehensive and ostensibly objec- 
tive modern print historiography. This was no simple matter of ‘reducing’ oral 
traditions to writing. The kind of truth encapsulated in oriki (praise poetry) 
and orin (song) was highly particularistic, atemporal, allusive and disjunctive — 
deliberately and constitutively episodic, one might say. Oriki are assemblages 
of autonomous fragments, which point to narratives but do not tell them, and 
which are held together by virtue of being intensely addressed to a unique sub- 
ject whose remarkable and distinctive qualities they hail. In his quotation of 
the Greek sage, Oyerinde appears to have been recognising qualities in his ma- 
terials that were diametrically opposed to the Aristotelian idea of poetry as the 
general, the ‘probable’, and the abstracted logic of action and its consequence. 
But in the end, I will suggest, Oyerinde was not mistaken in using Aristotle as a 
touchstone. For deeper than the stark difference in their definitions of ‘poetry’ 
was a common moral project. 

More consciously than his Yoruba predecessors, Oyerinde reflected on the 
nature of his oral poetic sources and explored their potential to illuminate the 
past. How he elicited their ‘truth’, and combined it with other modes of repre- 
senting the past, is the subject of this chapter. 


3 Aristotle, Poetics 1451b, 29. 
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2 The Birmingham-Brazilian Thought-Smith 


My reflections on what Oyerinde meant by ‘poetry is truer than history’ and 
how this is worked out in his historiography have drawn inspiration from two 
closely related facets of Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias’s work. First, and 
most generally, Moraes Farias has always treated historical sources, whether 
oral or written, not as reservoirs from which can be dredged certain hard his- 
torical facts concerning dates and events, but rather as the creation of thinking 
people formulating interpretations of their experience, including their experi- 
ence of the past. The most remarkable demonstration of this approach is to 
be seen in his masterpiece, Arabic Medieval Inscriptions from the Republic of 
Mali. Here he shows that laconic, formulaic funerary epigraphs and graffiti of 
the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries — generally underutilised as historical 
sources because of their apparent poverty of information and because they 
fail to corroborate later chronicles’ accounts of the period — reveal, under his 
insightful scrutiny, novel constructions of time and space in a local world be- 
ginning to align itself to an international Islamic framework.* Even the most 
lapidary formulations can be induced to speak; their inscribers are revealed 
as being, themselves, conscious producers and interpreters of history. The sev- 
enteenth century Timbuktu chronicles, too, though often treated as unprob- 
lematic recensions of oral traditions, were the work of thinkers, in this case 
scholars wrestling with the problem of making sense of their past after the Mo- 
roccan conquest of 1591. In other work, Moraes Farias shows how modern oral 
traditionists reflect upon their inherited material and recast it to make new ar- 
guments. Wa Kamisoko of Krina should be seen not as a slightly-contaminated 
oral source, but as a colleague, a thinker who took the initiative to critique oral 
tradition using its own resources, and for whom contact with modern schol- 
arship (notably in the scoa conferences of the 1970s) triggered new ways of 
‘thinking out tradition’.5 

In keeping with this productive approach, I see Oyerinde neither as a mere 
transcriber of Ogbomoso oral traditions nor as a ‘modern’ historian manqué, 
but as a creative thinker working critically through and across divergent and 


4 Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, Arabic Medieval Inscriptions from the Republic of Mali: 
Epigraphy, Chronicles, and Songhay-Tuareg History (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), 
clxxxiii; see also Moraes Farias, “Tadmakkat and the Image of Mecca: Epigraphic Records of 
the Work of the Imagination in uth Century West Africa’, in Timothy Insoll, ed., Case Stud- 
ies in Archaeology and World Religion: the Proceedings of the Cambridge Conference (Oxford: 
Archaeopress, 1999). 

5 Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “The Oral Traditionist as Critic and Intellectual Producer: 
An Example from Contemporary Mali’, in Toyin Falola, ed., African Historiography (Harlow: 
Longman, 1993), 14-38. 
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partly incompatible bodies of knowledge, and attempting to articulate ‘two dif- 
ferent orders of historical production and historical knowledge’.® My question, 
therefore, is precisely how, with what effect and to what end he accomplished 
this work of articulation. Where were the points of contact and of resistance 
between the two ‘different orders’? And what vision of historical truth emerges 
from it? 

Second, and more specifically, what Moraes Farias has written about praise 
poetry in Mande and Borgu traditions’ and song in the Qyo Alaafinate® has 
taken the understanding of these absolutely central West African genres to 
a wholly new level. The nature of the bond between praiser and praisee as 
mutually-constitutive other and self; the significance of translation as integral 
and internal to the performance of praise-texts; and the peculiar capacity of 
song both to evoke panels of the past and to hold the passage of time in abey- 
ance: these themes, explored with such profundity and originality by Moraes 
Farias, have given us new conceptual lenses through which to look at African 
oral history and poetry. 


3 The Ogbomgsg Local Intellectual 


We get an early glimpse of Oyerinde in the Yoruba-language newspaper Eko 
Akete in 1923. A new Baptist School for Boys was opened in Abeokuta. The pa- 
per described the opening ceremony in detail: the Alake, Ademola 11, and the 
other senior chiefs attended; so did C.W. Alexander, a senior colonial officer, 
and a vast throng of local dignitaries. Singled out for special mention was a 
visitor from a sister institution in Ogbomoso: 


Eniti nwon tile fi gbogbo org na fun so julo ni, olohun iyo, atakere ija dun 
u, ogbogi ni Iwe Prof. Oyerinde B.A., B.D., Oluranlowo gga Ile-eko giga ti 
ijo Baptist tio wa ni Ogbomoso. Ko r’araru ni gbogbo oro re je fun gbogbo 
awa odomode, lokunrin at lobinrin, l’ori ekg aye, ti 0 si ye koro ti ko di 
peta rara. 


6 Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias with S.P.D. Bulman, review of A State of Intrigue, by David 
C. Conrad, Africa 61, no. 4 (1991): 542-545. 

7 Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “Praise Splits the Subject of Speech: Constructions of King- 
ship in the Manden and Borgu’, in Graham Furniss and Liz Gunner, eds., Power, Marginality 
and African Oral Literature (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), 225-243. 

8 Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “History and Consolation: Royal Yoruba Bards Comment 
on Their Craft’, History in Africa 19 (1992): 263-297. 
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Nitoripe ko si igbati a d’aso ti a ko ri ile fi wo. Gbogbo oro re, gba-kan- 
nsubu ede Gesi lo nyi sile rabata-rabata, pelu itumg ti 0 ye koro. Eyiti o fi 
soro ikan ko jokan, o to bi iwon ogoji iseju, sibe, ko su u, ko su wa.? 


The person they gave the most speaking time to was the ‘sweet-voiced 
one, one who darts forward into the affray, expert in book-learning’ Prof. 
Oyerinde B.A., B.D., Assistant Headmaster of the Baptist High School in 
Ogbomoso. His speech was a thing unparalleled in the experience of us 
youngsters, both boys and girls, for its wisdom about the world, and it was 
crystal clear and sparklingly fresh [lit. did not become rusty at all]. 

Because if one has splendid robes one will always find space in which 
to display them. Throughout his speech, he was rolling out ‘knock-out’ 
English by the yard, with meaning that was perfectly understandable. He 
continued to bring out ever-varied pronouncements for about forty min- 
utes, without getting tired, and without us getting tired either. 


In the end the chair of the occasion, the Baptist minister Rev. S.G. Pinnock, 
intervened to stop Oyerinde’s flow, ‘because the Europeans who were amongst 
us were getting tired’. 

Although the writer of this report was impressed above all by Oyerinde’s 
pyrotechnics in English, what Oyerinde subsequently became known for was 
his 210-page Yoruba-language history of his town. 

Nathaniel David Oyerinde was born around 1883 in Ogbomaso to Baptist 
parents who were among the first converts of Thomas Bowen in the mid- 
nineteenth century.!° He was the first student to be enrolled in the Iwo Baptist 
College in 1898. In 1900 he began work as a teacher, but in 1906, driven by de- 
termination to advance further in education, he managed to travel to the usa 
where he attended a high school followed by university. He stayed ten years, 
returning with a B.A. and B.D. in 1916, in the middle of the First World War 
and at a moment when the amalgamation of northern and southern Nigeria 
was beginning to take hold, with resulting far reaching and intrusive changes 
to local government. As one of a very small class of ‘enlightened’ people in 
Ogbomoso, that is, Christian literates who saw themselves as representing the 
forces of modernity and progress, Oyerinde played an active if low-key role 
in town politics in the 1920s. When the Lagosian writer and newspaperman 


9 Eko Akete 24 February 192335. My translation. In all quotations, whether from Yoruba or 
English texts, I reproduce the original spelling and orthography. 

10 __ I owe the biographical details on Oyerinde to Babatunde A. Agiri, “Chief N.D. Oyerinde 
and the Political, Social and Economic Development of Ogbomoso 1916-1951’, Journal of 
the Historical Society of Nigeria 10, no. 1 (1979): 86-112. 
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IB. Thomas visited Ogbomaso in 1931, he was introduced to Oyerinde as one 
of the town’s most distinguished citizens." In the 1930s and 4os Oyerinde took 
on higher profile roles, first as a member of the Nigerian Legislative Council 
(1935-44) and then as a member of the Western [Region] House of Chiefs 
(1944-50). After a long career of teaching and public service, he died in 1977, 
well over ninety years of age. 


4 Oyerinde’s Projects 


Like other Yoruba local historians — and the griots analysed by Diawara and 
Jansen in this volume — his perspective on the past was inflected by the need 
to address the political actors of the present, including the colonial officials 
whose interventions were so often both high-handed and obtuse. This is surely 
the main reason why one chapter — Chapter 21, dealing with the contemporary 
and contention-ridden reign of Baale Oyewumi (rg 1916-1940) — was presented 
in English as well as Yoruba; soon afterwards, Oyerinde made a translation of 
the rest of the book, not for publication but for the use of colonial officials, 
who kept the typescript in the colonial government files.! 

In 1934, the year in which Iwe Itan Ogbomoso was published, the subjugation 
of Yoruba towns to the ‘new Oyo Empire’, begun by Governors McCallum and 
McGregor, and vigorously promoted by Captain William Ross, the Resident of 
Oyo Province from 1914 to 1931, was beginning to be reversed.!3 Governor Don- 
ald Cameron (1931-5) saw the need to modify the autocratic, hierarchical and 
centralising tendencies of Lugardian Indirect Rule. Provision was made in the 
Native Authority Ordinance of 1933 for functioning councils to advise Oba and 
Baale, and for the inclusion of educated elites as well as town chiefs in these 
councils. The Resident who replaced Ross in Qyo was H.L. Ward-Price, known 
for supporting the Ibadan leaders’ claims to autonomy (realised in 1934, when 
Ibadan Division was made independent of Oyo Division) and for his sympathy 


11 __ Typically, IB. Thomas focuses not on Oyerinde’s activities or achievements but on his 
kind words about Thomas’s own energetic editorial travels. However, he seems to have 
been struck by Mrs Oyerinde: ‘obinrin gigun pupa koroboto to nse omo ibile ilu Amer- 
ica, ti iwa ati ise re ko ya ti awon oyinbo funfun’ ‘a tall light-skinned woman who was 
American-born and whose behaviour and bearing were no different from those of white 
Europeans’ (Akede Eko 21 February 1931:6). 

12 History of Ogbomosho by N.D. Oyerinde, 1BA PROF. 3/8, held in the Nigerian National Ar- 
chive Ibadan. This translation omits Chapter 21, already translated in the original book, 
but appends 15 pages of additional information in response to a questionnaire from the 
District Officer. 

13. + Olufemi Vaughan, “Chieftaincy Politics and Communal Identity in Western Nigeria, 1893- 
1951’, Journal of African History 44, no. 2 (2003): 283-302. 
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for local educated elites such as Oyerinde, who adopted him as a patron of 
sorts, thanking him in the Preface to Iwe Itan Ogbomoso for kindly reading and 
correcting the chapter written in English. But, as Vaughan points out, once 
they were free of Oyo domination, the main provincial towns of Ede, Iwo, Ejig- 
bo, Osogbo and Ogbomgso began to assert their independence from Ibadan, 
and one of Oyerinde’s projects in writing his history was certainly to provide 
evidence of his own town’s traditions of political autonomy. Ogbomoso was 
subject to the overlordship of the Alaafin until the fall of Old Oyo in the early 
nineteenth century, and during the nineteenth century wars of c.1825 to 1893 
it had to handle repeated attempts by Ilorin to subjugate it, and a fluctuating 
alliance with Ibadan, the rising military power of the region. Oyerinde stresses 
that throughout these tricky and turbulent times, indeed throughout its entire 
history, Ogbomoso was never conquered. The town had mighty defences: a 
massive wall whose gates were securely locked up at night, surrounded by a 
moat and defended by well-armed soldiers. Enemy armies laid siege but could 
not break in. It was only after the death of Baale Elepo in 1908 that the colonial 
authorities made Ogbomoso administratively subordinate to Oyo and Ibadan. 
Thus Oyerinde provided the arguments for Ogbomoso politicians not only to 
free Ibadan Division from the Alaafin’s control in the early 1930s, but also to 
free Ogbomoso and its surrounding towns from Ibadan’s domination in the 
late 1940s.15 

The task of writing the history of Ogbomoso was more daunting than that 
of many Yoruba towns because of the role it played as a safe haven during the 
protracted Yoruba wars, following the fall of Old Oyo in the 1830s. As a fortress 
city, it became a place of refuge for many smaller towns — Oyerinde puts the 
figure at 140 — that were either sacked by the Fulani-Ilorin forces or fled before 
they could be overrun. In Ogbomoso these groups established themselves as 
town quarters, bringing their own chieftaincy titles, their own orisa and ritual 
observances, and their own occupational specialisms. A kind of internal cel- 
lular diversity was characteristic of most Yoruba towns, but in Ogbomgso this 
was stretched to the limit. The head of the town, the Soun, was an uncrowned 
Baale, yet he needed to maintain control over an influx that included crowned 
Oba who were traditionally senior to him. When the wars ended, many of the 
‘refugee’ sections wished to up sticks and return to their original site, while 


14 For example, he suggests that when the Alaafin acted to depose an Ogbomoso Baale, this 
was merely ratification of an internal Ogbomoso desire to get rid of him; and that Ibadan 
was always an ally not an overlord: ‘Ibadan really appreciated the effort put forward by 
Ogbomoso. Hence, Ibadan looked upon Ogbomoso as a free and independent town and 
not as a tributary town’ (Oyerinde, History, n.d.: 107). 

15 ~~ Agiri, “Chief N.D. Oyerinde’”. 
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the Soun’s aim was to hold the town together and to keep expanding. So the 
make-up of the town that Oyerinde set himself the task of documenting was 
a complex patchwork of long-standing and recent arrivals, rooted and volatile 
components, rivalrous title-holders with diverse claims to seniority. He pains- 
takingly outlines the history of all the principal incoming sections and their 
political and kinship links with existing Ogbomoso houses, while at the same 
time maintaining a reign-by-reign narrative of successive Baale and their en- 
gagement in the politics and warfare of the wider region. All this Oyerinde 
pieces together in considerable detail, drawing on extensive research. 

In addition to his overall political project of affirming Ogbomoso’s autono- 
my, we can see other political and social projects in his detailed and inclusive 
documentation of kinship, friendship and affinal links among the multiplicity 
of long-standing and recently-arrived inhabitants of the town. Some of this 
information is relevant not so much to his narrative of events in the past as to 
relationships in the present, as he explains how present-day lineage sections 
are connected (links often traced through women) and how they came to be 
in Ogbomoso. This detailed tracking went beyond the confines of the town: 
marriage, migration, political alliances and above all the disruptions of war 
meant that Oyerinde was often mapping relationships that extended across a 
whole regional network of towns and villages. If the task of the griot or bard is, 
as Jan Jansen persuasively argues (this volume), to be good at social relations, 
then Oyerinde was in this respect performing a griot’s role. His moral purpose 
included the setting forth of the town’s constituent parts and their intercon- 
nections, so that present day townspeople could know who was who, where 
they came from, and what was owed to whom and why. And finally, a more 
explicitly stated moral purpose was to draw lessons from the past, again with 
application to the present, on the importance of good governance and unity 
among the Yoruba city states. 


5 Oyerinde’s Historical Method 


In several respects, Oyerinde’s historical style was different from those of 
Ajisafe, Akinyele and even Samuel Johnson the great English-language histo- 
rian of the Yoruba — less ‘local’, more in tune with the practices of professional 
academic historians whose work he might have read during his lengthy educa- 
tion in the usa. For one thing, he made very frequent reference to published 
sources, meticulously corroborating his assertions with footnotes giving titles 
and page numbers. His most frequent resource was Johnson's History of the 
Yorubas, but he also made extensive use of Herman-Hodge's Gazetteer of Ilorin 
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Province, TJ. Bowen’s Central Africa, S.G. Pinnock’s The Romance of Missions in 
Nigeria, and S.J. Hogben’s Mohammedan Emirates of Nigeria, and he also occa- 
sionally referred to Akinyele’s Iwe Itan Ibadan and M.C. Adeyemi’s Iwe Itan Oyo. 
He drew on the historical sections of the cms school readers Iwe Kika 2, 4 and 
5. He quoted the Bible and pointed out parallels between events in Ogbomoso 
and in the Old Testament. More adventurously, he made occasional reference 
to such works as The History of Civilisation in England, by Henry Thomas Buck- 
le, Cicero’s De Senectute in an edition by Allcroft and Mason, Myers’s General 
History (specified as ‘second revised edition’) and Newman’s Manual of Church 
History (both volumes). In the English version of Chapter 21, he expands on 
the Yoruba proverb ‘The wisdom of one year is the folly of another’ by adding a 
rather apposite quotation from Pope’s Essay on Criticism: ‘We think our fathers 
fools, so wise we grow/Our wise[r] sons no doubt will think us so’. In addition 
to this eclectic array of sources, scrupulously referenced, he also uses standard 
historiographic apparatus: genealogical tables, king-lists, maps, photographs, a 
court record (or paraphrase of one), a short bibliography, and an index. 

This apparatus is significant, signalling an intention to take a detached and 
scrupulously balanced perspective. He takes a cautious and critical view of his 
oral sources, pointing out that ‘the liars are more numerous than those who 
tell the truth. The stories I’ve left out outnumber those I’ve included. But oth- 
er times, I [may] have overlooked important information’!® He is careful to 
distinguish between established oral traditions and first-hand living memory, 
trusting the latter more than the former. 

More significant than all these tools of modern historical method, however, 
is the fact that Oyerinde makes a sustained attempt to conceptualise the past 
as ‘another country’, where people’s attitudes, beliefs and values were differ- 
ent from those of today. Unlike Akinyele, who conflates history with culture, 
so that the past is a reservoir of indigenous customs, knowledge, and wisdom 
which we need to preserve in sanitised form as a launchpad for a more enlight- 
ened future,!” Oyerinde is interested precisely in what was different about the 
culture of the past. In particular, he is interested in how people thought. He 
explains that: 


16 ~—N.D. Oyerinde, Iwe Itan Ogbomoso (Jos: Niger Press, 1934), 5, my translation. I use Oyerin- 
de’s own unpublished translation of his text when possible. However, he left many things 
untranslated, including his preface, all of the lengthy oriki texts, and many of the shorter 
quotations of oriki, songs and sayings. This is discussed further below. 

17. Karin Barber, “I.B. Akinyele and Early Yoruba Print Culture’, in Derek Peterson and Gia- 
como Macola, eds., Recasting the Past: History Writing and Political Work in Twentieth Cen- 
tury Africa (Athens OH: Ohio University Press, 2009). 
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Orin, Owe ati Oriki ni mo ka si itoka ti o niye lori ni fifi iro, ogbon ati ise 
awon ara igbani han. 


I consider Songs, Proverbs and Oriki to be valuable indications showing 
the thoughts, wisdom and deeds of the people of the olden days.!® 


Throughout the book, he painstakingly indicates that the long recensions of 
oriki are included not as affirmation of the glory and power of their subjects, 
but rather as indices of the kind of qualities that people valued in those days — 
qualities we can now, from a distance, evaluate, sometimes with approbation 
but sometimes critically. 

He notes that such sources may be animated by boasting or malice, but dis- 
tances himself from any partisanship: 


Ohunkohun ti o ba wa ninu orin tabi oriki wonyi ti o dabi oro egan, eyi ki 
i se iro oniwe yi eniti ko ti ri ona ’kan ti idile Yoruba kan fi le so pe awon 
lo dara ju idile Yoruba miran lo. 


If there’s anything in these songs or praise poetry that seems pejorative, 
this was not the intention of this author, who has never seen any evi- 
dence that one Yoruba descent group can claim to be better than another. 


History, more generally, needs to be lifted above the secrecy and rivalry of tra- 
ditionally segmented orature, in which each descent group and powerful in- 
dividual has possession of its or his/her own bodies of knowledge, and what 
makes it knowledge is the fact that others have no access to it.19 Secrecy and 
personal/sectional ownership of knowledge generate fear: and Oyerinde refers 
to a problem other local historians had also encountered,”° that informants 
did not dare to expose this kind of information for fear of repercussions: 


Iberu ko je ki onitan fe so Itan. ‘A ko mo ohun ti yio gbehin re!’ li ohun ti 
nwon ma wi. 


Fear prevents oral historians from telling their Histories. ‘We don’t know 
what the consequences of this will be!’ is what they say.”! 


18 — Oyerinde Iwe Itan 1934, 6, my translation. 

1g _ Karin Barber, The Anthropology of Texts, Persons and Publics: Oral and Written Culture in 
Africa and Beyond (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007). 

20 See M. Insa Nolte, “Colonial Politics and Precolonial History: Everyday Knowledge, Genre 
and Truth in a Yoruba Town’, History in Africa 40 (2013): 1-40. 

21 Oyerinde, Iwe Itan 1934:5, my translation. 
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But modern history, midwifed by print, must achieve transparency and open- 
ness. Multiple partisan sectional and individual histories, transmitted through 
descent groups, co-residential groups, or religious and occupational institu- 
tions, must be impartially brought together; and all must be set down in an 
even, neutral and comprehensible sequence, moving steadily from earliest ori- 
gins to the present day. 


6 Mobilising Oral Sources 


The oral texts that Oyerinde mobilises did not come meekly into his historio- 
graphical fold. He rises to the challenge by using them in two strikingly differ- 
ent ways: on the one hand, he appends long free-standing recensions of oriki 
to each significant figure in Ogbomaso history; on the other hand he weaves 
fragments of oriki, popular songs and sayings into the body of his narrative 
exposition. 

He does not say how he elicited the long oriki texts, but it is certain that dur- 
ing his enquiries around the town recitations of oriki would have been among 
the most prominent modes of recalling the past. In his Preface he thanks a 
bard, ‘Oke! Arokin toto! Mo juba re!’ (Oke! True arokin! I pay homage to you!), 
and salutes him with his oriki. Women were often the principal bearers of 
their natal and marital families’ oriki: Oyerinde says ‘The help I received from 
women was not small, whether senior wives, junior wives or daughters of the 
family. When a man cannot remember any more history, he'll say “Go and call 
our grandmother”.22 

Until recently, throughout northern and central Yorubaland, every individ- 
ual, lineage and incorporated town had oriki through which their distinctive 
and remarkable characteristics were hailed. An individual's oriki corpus is an 
assemblage of autonomous units, composed at different times and by different 
people to mark his/her significant deeds, qualities, or incidents as they emerge. 
The most prominent individuals — Oba, Baale, town chiefs, war-leaders, ‘big’ 
men and women - therefore accumulate the most, and a praise-singer’s perfor- 
mance addressed to a great patron can be impressively long. Many epithets are 
formulated to be obscure and allusive, pointing away from the corpus to their 
own hinterland of narratives and other texts. Their meaning is often explained 
through the narration of an itan (non-fictional narrative) which cannot be 


22 — Iranlowo ti mo ri ko kere lati odo awon obirin, ni iydlé, ni iyawo ati ni omo osu. Nigbati 
okunrin ko ba ranti oro itan mo, a so pe ‘E lo pe iya wa agba wa!’ (Oyerinde, Iwe Itan, 
1934: 6). 
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deduced from the words of the oriki but must be supplied by a knowledgeable 
member of the family. The two genres are mutually dependent: narrators of 
itan use oriki as stepping stones or springboards to move from one episode of 
the narrative to the next, while the meaning of the condensed, gnomic, delib- 
erately obscure oriki formulations could often only be elucidated by placing 
them within an itan, beginning or ending ‘That is why we are called X.?3 But 
the obscurity of oriki intensified rather than lessening their power, and they 
were highly prized by their owners and the descendants who inherited them. 

Oyerinde usually places these long oriki texts at the end of the section or 
chapter in which the reign, or most significant actions, of the person con- 
cerned are narrated. Despite his insistence that they are included to illustrate 
the character of the person or the values of his era, he usually links them to the 
preceding narrative with only the lightest of tethers. He refrains from unpick- 
ing the formidable obscurities of these long oriki-texts, from supplying the lo- 
cal knowledge that is needed to decipher their allusions, and from spelling out 
precisely what they can be said to tell us about the past. 

During the reign of Baale Qdunaro (c.1850-1865), one of the leading town 
chiefs was Ori-Oro the Areago. He had been against Odunaro’s appointment, 
and this gave trouble-makers an opportunity to stir up conflict later on. They 
bribed Ori-Oro’s favourite wife Olojo to poison her husband, and then beat her 
to death to cover their tracks. After recounting this story in detail, Oyerinde 
goes on to say that ‘In the oriki of Ori-Oro we see a little of what that era was 
like”. But the long text that follows includes only an oblique reference to the 
manner of his death, embedded in other praise-material: 


Onisokoto Ayinrin, baba Oyeniyi 
Sokoto ayinrin, sa dide lao jo! 
Sijuwola ni gbogbo re se ye; 
Lapongba l’aso ewe, Saki l’aso agba; 
Agba ti ko ni Saki ko roju ra lapongba 
...Ipako onipakg la a ri, Sijuwola 
Eni eleni ni ri t’eni; 

... Ika ki i fe k’a reru ka so 

Sijuwola ori eni niso ni 

Obinrin ’birin lo se’ku pa ’selu 

Ko si ninu a npete, Agoro 


23 Karin Barber, I Could Speak Until Tomorrow: Oriki, Women and the Past in a Yoruba Town 
(Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1991). 
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Ko si ninu a ngbero enia lehin 
Agoro ko si ninu a nseke 
...Otito lo seku pa ’selu.?4 


Owner of blue trousers, father of Oyeniyi 

Blue trousers, just stand up and go and dance! 

Sijuwola said all of it redounds to our prestige; 

‘Lapongba’ is the garment of youngsters, ‘Saki’ is the garment of elders 
[But] an elder without ‘Saki’ should at least make an effort to buy 
‘Lapongba’ 

...We only see the back of other people’s heads, Sijuwola 

Other people see one’s own; 

...Cruel people do not want us to put down our load 

Sijuwola, it’s one’s Head [personal destiny] that helps one put it down 

It was a fearsome woman who brought about the death of the town leader 
He was not one of those who plot, Agoro 

He was not one of those who go behind people's backs 

Agoro was not one of those who practise to deceive 

...It was truthfulness that brought about the death of the town leader. 


The point here is not the ins and outs of town politics, but the many refrac- 
tions of Ori-Oro’s personality: his blue trousers, his worldly-wise philosophis- 
ing, his witticisms, his general honesty and non-involvement in town intrigues. 
The line that refers to the story of his murder does not explain who the ‘fear- 
some woman’ was, let alone who instigated her treachery or how it happened: 
listeners need to know the story to decipher the allusion. The evil plot that 
brought about Ori-Oro’s death provides a maximum point of contrast with his 
own righteousness, highlighted by his wise resignation to the fact that human 
society is competitive and ruthless, expressed in well-known proverbial formu- 
lations. Thus the oriki is atemporal. It does not tell of a sequence of events: it 
evokes a state, made up of a cluster of distinctive attributes. Event is subsumed 
into the evocation of personhood. In this way these long oriki texts set up their 
own temporality, which runs athwart the sequencing of Oyerinde’s chronologi- 
cal narrative, and establish a different dynamic through their intense, exclama- 
tory, allusive address to the subject. 

But the second way in which Oyerinde uses oral repertories is to weave short 
quotations into his narrative exposition. Not only oriki, a few phrases or lines at 
a time, but songs and sayings crop up continually and become more profuse as 


24  Oyerinde, [we Itan 1934: 94-95. My translation. 
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the narrative enters the era of living memory. Used like this, the point is their 
anchorage in the situation and moment of their emergence. Oyerinde draws 
on them to amplify his historical narrative in subtle ways. Very frequently, he 
uses praise epithets in the manner of Yoruba oral tellers of itan, as mnemonic 
kernels or triggers. But he goes beyond this, drawing attention to the fact that 
oriki, songs and sayings were formulated by the townspeople to pass comment 
on a specific incident or situation. For example, Baale Laoye (rg. 1877-1901) 
gave the chieftaincy title Jagun to his friend Oyeleru, even though Oyeleru had 
older brothers who would normally take precedence. This, Oyerinde says, led 
to his being given the oriki ‘The one that climbs up, should lend a helping hand 
to his friend below. Digunlese (Laoye) having become the Bale made Oyeleru 
the Jagun’?5 This epithet — like many such laconic formulations — could be 
taken either as commendation of Laoye’s loyalty to his friend or as an ironical 
comment on his favouritism. 

These commentaries emanating from popular observation are generally 
presented as sound, just, and even prescient. They form a kind of chorus by 
which the noble or profligate behaviour of the great ones is evaluated, often in 
a humorous and worldly-wise vein. Oyerinde uses them to sum up the towns- 
people’s experience of an entire reign and to contrast different leaders’ behav- 
iour towards the populace. Of Baale Ajibola Elepo (rg 1901-1908), he writes ‘The 
names given him by his people showed that this Bale was not a trouble-some 
ruler. The song sung in praise of Lawani the Jagun was quite different from the 
one the drummers used for Ajibola Elepo. This shows clearly the difference in 
the two men’. The song for the violent Jagun said ‘Split iron for wood to warm 
yourself/Throw everyone together [i.e. amalgamate them]|/Whether the initi- 
ated or the uninitiated/Make no distinction between them’ But the song for 
the benign Ajibola Elepo said ‘He is not envious of any/You may be young/You 
may be old/Majengbasan, Isiola/Is envious of none.2° The cunning of aligning 
these two popular comments is that both Jagun and the Baale are said to treat 
everyone the same — Jagun with cruelty and Ajibola with benevolence. 

In these telling quotations, and a multitude of others throughout his text, 
Oyerinde depicts not just events but the townspeople’s experience of them. 
This was not an embellishment. The chiefs’ and warleaders’ power ultimately 
depended on the adherence, the gaze, of their people. One of Oyerinde’s most 
profound observations is that after the advent of colonial rule, the towns- 
people ceased to give their chiefs nicknames. In the past, the ‘favourite nick- 
names’ given to a Baale functioned as ‘an index of the place he holds in the 


25 Oyerinde, History, n.d.: 110. 
26 _Ibid., 19, translation slightly amended. 
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imagination and affection of his people’. But since the reign of Ajibola, ‘There 
is left in the centre of our consciousness only a little space for the importance 
once enjoyed by the nobility’; and ‘it becomes clear that our world has left its 
old mooring; that the white man has entered into the centre of the Yoruba so- 
cial scheme: and that the Bale and the chiefs have turned into political middle 
men’?’ When the source of power is no longer the adherence of the people, 
and the power-holder is no longer the object of their gaze, the acts of nick- 
naming and praising that supply so much of Oyerinde’s pre-colonial material 
dry up. 

When the praisers are professional bards, the significance of the act of 
naming and praising is sharply escalated. There are episodes where the praise 
singer takes centre stage, whether for good or for evil, and is shown to be the 
custodian of a medium of explosive power. In one incident, the chiefs were 
conferring to choose Baale Ajibola Elepo’s successor in 1908. The choice had 
narrowed down to two descendants of previous Baale: Itabiyi the son of the 
notoriously cruel Aburumaku, and Layode, the younger contender, descendant 
of the benign and popular Odunaro Apaebu. The decision hung in the balance. 
Then the praise singer Akande went to meet the chiefs and ‘spoke a poem of 
his own formation’ advising them to think carefully and warning them not to 
open a Pandora’s box lest they be bitten by scorpions, wasps, adders and vipers: 
‘Do good to the children of your benefactors/Be cruel to the children of cruel 
people/Don't mix up [the Ifa figure] Obara with Ogbetua/Let us climb the tree 
from the bottom upwards/So that everything will be clear!’?8 This ‘decided 
the whole issue and encouraged the members of the Bale family in selecting 
Olayode. The chiefs shouted for joy because of the truth expressed in the great 
words of this man’.29 

In another, earlier, incident, however, the praise singer’s power wreaks hav- 
oc. Baale Odunaro got into a conflict with his erstwhile close friend Kuola, a 
great hunter with a following of young men. When the Baale summoned him, 
the townspeople begged Kuola not to go, for fear of a civil war. But he went, 
accompanied by his throng of hunters carrying their guns, and with four mor- 
tars full of war-medicine carried before him. He stopped in front of the Baale’s 
house, sat down on a barrel of gunpowder, and, surrounded by his armed men, 
watched and waited silently. People tried in vain to placate him. All was in 
suspense. Then Salako Saki Bunin, his praise-singer, began to chant his oriki: 
‘Abodere, one who wakes to fight, doughty man, one who kills a person and 


27 Oyerinde, we Itan, 1934: 173. 
28 — Ibid., 136, my translation. 
29 Oyerinde, History, n.d., 120. 
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wipes his hands on the house-post.... If we go to war, we die, if we do not go to 
war, we die, Abodere, Ijeni, speak with the voice of a man and let us go!’ The 
story continues: ‘No sooner had the praise-singer said this than the warrior 
[Kuola] leapt to his feet, and all the hunters surged after him. And they chant- 
ed “No one can stand his ground/Against Kugla, except the mountain, except 
the forest!” Before they reached the road, the Baale had shut his doors tight. 
Kuola’s followers then sang ‘Odunaro does not dare come out, If he comes out 
he will not go in again’.°° The town quaked. The crisis continued, and the praise 
singer continued to incite Kuola to defy Baale Qdunaro. In the end, the conflict 
was resolved through mediation by the chiefs. Kugla had to pay the Baale a 
hefty sum in compensation; but the praise singer had to hand over one of his 
own daughters to pay for the salutations that had galvanised Kuola. 

Thus the praise singer makes things happen with his chant, which is more 
powerful than the placatory words of the chiefs, Kugla’s past friendship with 
the Baale or the fear of his wrath. The hunter entourage gets carried away, to 
the point where they openly insult the Baale; and the praise singer’s provoca- 
tion continues even when leading figures in the town are doing their utmost to 
bring about a reconciliation. The praise singer and the praise-chant itself seem 
to have a mind of their own; they run against the efforts of the town to keep the 
lid on the situation. They blast it open, making people go too far. 

Salako Saki Bunin’s oriki chant cannot be contained by or reduced to its dis- 
cursive environment. Nor do the statements made by the sung or chanted text 
belong to the same order of knowledge as a report, description or coherent 
narration. That is precisely where their transformative power lies. And that, 
I suggest, is a clue to why Oyerinde refrains from deciphering his long oriki 
texts, despite the obvious respect in which he holds them; and why he omits 
every one of them from his English translation. They did not belong to the 
temporality or dynamics of a world that had now become the documentary 
world of the European. 


7 Truer than History 


Oyerinde quotes Aristotle because he takes his maxim to heart. He carries 
it through in Iwe Itan Ogbomoso in a strikingly interesting and original way, 
and at several levels. He is writing history, not poetry. But in the body of his 


30 = Oyerinde, we Itan, 1934, 95. My translation and paraphrase (here, Oyerinde’s translation 
omits much of the detail). 
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narration, brief quotations of songs, sayings and oriki reveal a level of historical 
reality that goes deeper than recounting chiefs’ and warleaders’ actions or the 
movements of towns and families. It shows how the townspeople participated 
in the making of their own history, not only through the alternately sceptical 
and admiring gaze they directed at the leaders, but also by encapsulating and 
disseminating their responses in pithy, memorable, and often loaded textual 
formulations. 

And in his long, free-standing oriki texts, he gives space to a different discur- 
sive dynamic, not easily reconcilable with a narrative account. While Aristotle 
thought poetry was ‘more philosophical’ because more general, and thus more 
capable of revealing the underlying causal connections between actions and 
outcomes, with Yoruba oriki it is the reverse. They are considered ‘truer’ than 
itan precisely because they do not proffer an argument, a claim, or an explana- 
tion: they do not establish linkages between events. It is itan that do that, and 
it is believed that because of their diegetic and explanatory character itan are 
more open to manipulation by political and other interests. Oriki encapsulate 
and preserve fragments of condensed observation and experience, the more 
remarkable, particular and distinctive the better. These lapidary fragments, 
though embalmed in the sense that they are considered to have been handed 
down from the past without changing, are still living. They act, and act power- 
fully. They awaken the potential of the beings they pertain to, and call them to 
become what they already have it in them to be — to manifest what they are. 
When the praise singer unleashes Kuola’s oriki, the warrior-hunter and all his 
followers are galvanised into fateful action; when Laoye’s praise singer coun- 
sels the chiefs, the power of his performance sways them in a vital decision. 

In sum, oriki, in Oyerinde’s repertoire of ideas, could be said to be ‘truer’ 
than itan in four ways: first, they do not lie, because they do not make dis- 
cursive claims; second, having been created in the past to capture events as 
they happened or behaviour as it became manifest, they do not change, but 
bring that moment of emergence with them; third, they call forth a powerful 
response from the inner, essential nature of the being that is addressed with 
them; and fourth, when they emerge from popular collective observation and 
interpretation, as they often do, they voice a down-to-earth, sceptical common 
sense which Oyerinde seems to trust more than the self-interested claims of 
individual big men. 

But as oriki and itan are symbiotic, each implying and depending upon the 
other, Oyerinde’s espousal of the superior claims of ‘poetry’ over ‘history’ can- 
not be understood as a categorical opposition. When he incorporates oriki 
texts into his itan of Ogbomaso, he puts them in a creative tension with other 
modes of evoking and documenting the past. Each participates in the others. 
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Let us return, finally, to Moraes Farias and the bards of Oyo. In the interview 
which he describes, the bards narrated itan and performed oriki. In their own 
account of their craft, they did not emphasise their transmission of historical 
facts about past Alaafins’ reigns, but rather their power to offer consolation to 
kings overwhelmed by the singularity of grief. They said that they did this by 
evoking parallels from a store of precedents. These they thought of not as links 
in a chronological chain of cause and consequence, but as equivalent instanc- 
es of a common experience, equidistant from the present sufferer. The past 
brings forth panels of experience which anticipate or recapitulate our current 
predicaments, thus making them bearable. Historical examples are ‘modes of 
fetching resources from the past’.3! And these resources serve a moral purpose: 
they teach patience in the face of adversity by calling to mind our common 
human lot. Thus, though oriki celebrate the distinctive and idiosyncratic, they 
lead out into narratives that furnish examples of shared and generalizable 
experience. And thus we come back to Aristotle, for whom the ‘probable’ is 
recognisable — and morally enlightening — because others have experienced 
similar sequences of action and its consequences. Thus the bards of Oyo, as 
described by Moraes Farias, turn out to be the bridge between those apparent 
opposites, Aristotle’s idea of ‘poetry’ and Oyerinde’s of oriki and orin. 


8 History as Praise 


Oyerinde’s book, taken as a whole, is an itan; but like an oriki, it is an assem- 
blage of pieces that amount to an affirmation of the distinctiveness and value 
of a central subject. In this case that subject is the city itself. Oyerinde’s run- 
ning theme of the city’s never having been conquered finally reaches fulfil- 
ment in his final paragraphs, in which he at last permits himself a moment of 
tranquil personal reflection, capturing the harmonious mood of an evening in 
Ogbomoso: 


One afternoon, the sun was crimson red in the Western Sky; the heat of 
the day had already commenced to give way to the calm of the even-tide; 
gentle winds had already commenced to waft their refreshing sweetness 
upon men and beast; there came across through the trees the clang of 
the bells of Ifa Priests and the sound of their song soared high above the 
winds and the sound of the bells. The melody of their refrain filled the air 
with their gratitude, joyfulness and contentment on account of the city 


31 Moraes Farias, “History and Consolation’, 289. 
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that had never been destroyed by war. We were quiet that we might be 
able the more to appreciate these beautiful words caressingly borne by 
soft winds upon our ears: 

Safe into the boat 

We are at rest; 

Safe into the boat 

We are at rest; 

Hard as wars had ever raged 

Ogbomosho was never destroyed; 

Safe into the boat 

We are at rest.32 


The tone of deep confidence and satisfaction, as he evokes and participates 
in the citizens’ own sense of their town’s unbroken integrity, goes beyond the 
provision of political arguments for the persuasion of colonial officers. This is 
history as praise. 
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CHAPTER 16 


From Essentialism to Pluralisms: New Directions 
in Precolonial West African History from the Oral 
History Archive at Fajara, The Gambia 


Toby Green 


The last decade or so has seen a renovation of the interest of historians of Af- 
rica in precolonial Atlantic African history. This move has been grounded in 
an extensive discovery of new textual sources for earlier periods of African 
history, located primarily in Angolan, Iberian and Latin American archives. 
These sources have offered new evidence and new perspectives on Western 
Africa’s interactions with Atlantic empires from the late 15th century onwards, 
and have led to the publication of a number of books which have rekindled 
broader scholarly interest in the field.! 

Naturally, the emergence of completely new sources for the study of pre- 
colonial African history was a source of some excitement. Although some of 
these scholars did draw substantially on oral perspectives to shape some of 
their work, in the main the textual evidence located in these new archives has 
tended to shape much of the emerging discourse on the place of Africa in the 
early Atlantic world.” Significantly, political instability and ease of fieldwork 
were factors in this process: where fieldwork was relatively straightforward to 
conduct in The Gambia, Senegal and Guinea-Bissau for most of the 1990s and 
2000s, the same could not be said for Angola, where large numbers of unex- 
ploded mines and massive depopulation during the protracted civil war meant 
that traditional mechanisms for the recovery of oral history were disrupted 


1 Justa brief sample of these books would include Mariana P. Candido, An African Slaving Port 
in the Atlantic World: Benguela and its Hinterland (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2013); Roquinaldo Ferreira, Cross-Cultural Exchanges in the Atlantic World: Angola and Brazil 
in the Slave Trade Era (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2013); Toby Green, The Rise of 
the Trans-Atlantic Slave Trade in Western Africa, 1300-1589 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2012); Walter Hawthorne, Planting Rice and Harvesting Slaves: Transformations Along 
the Guinea-Bissau Coast, 1400-1900 (Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 2003); Walter Hawthorne, 
From Africa to Brazil: Culture, Identity and an Atlantic Slave Trade, 1600-1830 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2010); José da Silva Horta and Peter Mark, The Forgotten Dias- 
pora: Jewish Communities in West Africa and the Making of the Atlantic World (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2011); Rebecca Shumway, The Fante and the Trans-Atlantic Slave 
Trade (Rochester, NY: University of Rochester Press, 2011). 

2 Hawthorne, Planting and Harvesting; Green, Rise. 
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and difficult to access. This, combined with the existence of a large body of 
written records available in Angola itself, and the contemporaneous recording 
of oral histories by 17th-century chroniclers such as Antonio Gaeta and An- 
tonio de Cavazzi, meant that historians of precolonial Angola have tended to 
focus more on the textual sources. 

Many advances have been made owing to these archival finds, and so it is 
worth considering the changes which have accompanied this new direction. In 
particular, what are the implications of the new textual evidence for the shap- 
ing of historiographical discourses related to precolonial West African history? 
There have been many important archival finds which have added greatly to 
our understanding of the nature of Atlantic African communities and their 
position in the Atlantic world. Historians have been right to concentrate on 
locating and considering these sources, and the resulting work has been given 
due attention. Nevertheless, this chapter asks whether the excitement of these 
sources can also crowd out the important perspectives which can be derived 
from oral sources. As the preceding chapters by Diawara, Jansen and Barber 
have shown, these sources are vital in shaping research questions, in interpel- 
lating West African discursive frames, and in exploring social frameworks of 
mediation over long time periods; they are vital to exploring the perspective 
of historical change as it was experienced and signified in Atlantic West Africa 
itself. 

This chapter therefore examines the ways in which oral discourses can point 
to important directions in historical discussion, complementing the recent 
textual finds through offering a sense of direction. It begins by setting out the 
more recent debates among historians as to the role of oral histories in shap- 
ing historical discussion of West Africa. It then looks at the type of discourse 
which tend to emerge from textual sources on pre-colonial West Africa; and 
then, in the final section, it draws on the results of a recent research project 
in The Gambia, a British Library-sponsored digitization project which worked 
with partners at the National Centre of Arts and Culture (hereafter NCAC) to 
digitise and preserve the most endangered section of its precious oral history 
archive (hereafter RDD). 

The chapter thus illustrates how orature brings new and important dis- 
courses for the precolonial period to sit alongside those in textual sources. 
In doing so, it responds to the migration from mythological essentialism to 
embedded pluralisms which has been a defining characteristic of Paulo Fer- 
nando de Moraes Farias’s oeuvre.? By looking at oral discourses, the dynamism 


3 Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “Silent Trade: Myth and Historical Evidence,” History in 
Africa 1 (1974): 9-24. 
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and fluidity of West African peoples and their identities emerges very clearly; 
more so than is the case in written texts ‘fixed’ in time. Perspectives relating 
to migration, warfare, and divination, and the relationship these have to past 
identities, can be seen in a much clearer light when the discourses of orature 
are interwoven with the ‘hard facts’ inscribed in the texts that recount the West 
African past. 


1 Orature and Historical ‘knowledge’ 


The place of oral histories in shaping accurate and meaningful knowledge 
about the West African past has received a complex and in some cases contra- 
dictory treatment in much recent literature on the subject. Yet it is a question 
of great importance. Afrocentric philosophy tends still to privilege the place of 
Africa’s historical past in shaping African philosophical approaches to the on- 
going problems of inequality and imported conceptual and political systems 
in postcolonial Africa.4 The question of what constitutes a valid historical ap- 
proach to the African past is therefore very important to all those grappling 
with the inequalities which continue to define the political landscape of inde- 
pendent African nations. 

One of the doyens of oral historical tradition for the study of West African 
history was for many years Donald Wright. Wright indeed had a significant 
role in the collection of oral histories now housed at the National Centre for 
Arts and Culture in Fajara, The Gambia, collecting many of them alongside the 
collection’s founder Bakary Sidibe. However, in a 1991 article Wright rejected 
the approach which had characterised his work hitherto. Having spent much 
of his career writing histories of the Niumi kingdom on the Gambian north 
bank through the oral histories which he had collected, he declared that he 
now thought this quest a hopeless one. Present biases and concerns, the in- 
ternal politics of griot families, and the political content of so much history 
made it impossible, he felt, to retrieve accurate historical data through oral 
testimony. It is worth noting, moreover, that Wright was not the only scholar 


4 Firoze Manji and Bill Fletcher Jr, eds., Claim no Easy Victories: The Legacy of Amilcar Cabral 
(Dakar: Codesria, 2013); Irene Cruz, “Philosophies of Immigration: The Debate Between Cos- 
mopolitanism and Communitarianism” (Presentation at the ASAUK conference, University 
of Sussex, September 2014); Ergimino Mucale, “The Ngoenha Libertarian Paradigm: A Contri- 
bution to African Philosophy” (Presentation at the ASAUK conference, University of Sussex, 
September 2014). 

5 Donald Wright, “Requiem for the Use of Oral Tradition to Reconstruct the Precolonial His- 
tory of Lower Gambia,” History in Africa 18 (1991): 399-408. 
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of the Senegambian region to reach this conclusion; writing earlier, Charlotte 
Quinn noted that the evidence collated from the griot families was the least 
reliable among the oral testimonies which she collected.® 

Just as Wright began to question his oral historical work in The Gambia, 
moreover, so too did the doyen of history as orature in West-Central Africa 
(and in African historical studies more generally), Jan Vansina. Whilst not chal- 
lenging the discipline of oral history per se, in an article in History in Africa Van- 
sina challenged the very existence of the key phase in early Mbundu history 
known as the ‘Kinguri exodus, something which his former graduate student 
Joseph C. Miller had written extensively about in the 1970s.” This ‘exodus’ had 
told of the migration of a Mbundu warrior-chief known as Kinguri and many 
followers, which according to Miller had led to the formation of the Imban- 
gala warrior caste in the 16th century, a group later to be vitally important to 
both the Portuguese wars in Angola in the 17th century and the formation of 
the kingdom of Kassanje.8 However, according to Vansina’s 1998 article, the 
evidence for the Kinguri exodus had been invented by Luso-African traders in 
the igth century for political and commercial reasons tied to their relationship 
to the Portuguese.? Such sources could not be relied upon, owing to the heavy 
political bias attendant to their recovery in the igth century, which saw past 
events doctored for present convenience. 

These perspectives offer significant challenges to the ways in which oral 
histories can and should be used to think about the past. Both Vansina and 
Wright suggest that the detail of historical change cannot be reconstructed 
through oral materials for the precolonial period, too freighted as they are with 
the concerns of present-day power struggles and political concerns; in other 
words, following Moraes Farias’ own work, these oral texts are themselves in- 
tellectual projects which do not themselves reflect ‘hard facts’ of the past, and 
are in fact indicative of ongoing intellectual discourses and political struggles 
in West Africa. 

All the same, some recent work on what Boubacar Barry called ‘Greater 
Senegambia’ has drawn on the oral sources of the RDD to develop new per- 
spectives — in some cases, even cross-checking oral sources with contemporary 


6 Charlotte A. Quinn, Mandingo Kingdoms of the Senegambia (Harlow: Longman, 1972), xvii. 

7 JosephC. Miller, Kings and Kinsmen: Early Mbundu States in Angola (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
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Africa 25 (1998): 387-403. 
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written sources to provide corroboration.!° Walter Hawthorne, meanwhile, 
shows how oral sources can reveal much as to the emergence of new social 
structures, to the emergence of new farming techniques, and to the changing 
patterns of residence and trade." Emily Lynn Osborn, too, uses oral histories 
to develop histories of changing patterns of gender and political relationships 
from the 17th century onwards.!2 

In terms of contemporary historical practice, therefore, it is worthwhile 
considering very carefully the relationship between historical discourses, 
orality and textuality. In an important article, Moraes Farias offers us a very 
useful window as to how we might do this. Moraes Farias argues that debates 
over Mandinka slave-raiding and the rise of the empire of Mali in medieval 
times, as presented by contemporary oral practitioners, in fact reflect much 
more recent historical patterns which saw new relationships develop between 
Malinké peoples and others with whom they lived under the colonial yoke.¥ 
In this light, Moraes Farias argues, oral specialists are intellectuals, deploying 
new discourses emerging from contemporary power-struggles in a struggle to 
reshape important and age-old themes of dependency, violence, and slavery.!* 
This is also the way in which Kai Kresse engages with the deployment of argu- 
ment and historical context by East African intellectuals in their presentation 
of themes for debate and reflection.® 

The perspectives of Moraes Farias and Kresse invite an important consid- 
eration as to the role of the historian, and the relationship between historical 
discourse, orality and textuality; as the materials in the RDD examined later 
in this chapter show, oral texts offer important windows onto the past which 
remain silent in textual accounts, and are complementary to them. This is, 
moreover, an important aspect in considering the historical reconstruction of 
the African past. Intellectuals, Moraes Farias argues, draw on familiar patterns 
and relationships which have characterised a specific place and its ideological 
conjuncture for a period of time, and then deploy these patterns to develop 
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new discourses which may present both past and present in a new light. The 
role of the intellectual — even the historian — may not necessarily be solely to 
uncover new ‘facts’ about the past — particularly when subaltern and postmod- 
ern schools of history have made solid challenges to the objectivity of the facts 
in any historical discourse.!° Rather, as this chapter shows, what can be equally 
as important is the development of new perspectives, and indeed one of the 
key roles of the intellectual is precisely to develop such perspectives, in accor- 
dance with the concerns and pressures with which they interact. New archival 
sources are one way of developing new perspectives, of course, but they may 
not be the only such way, and may need to be interwoven with oral discourse 
and the perspectives which they provide. 

Before moving on to look at the detail of what these discourses are as they 
emerge in the RDD, it is worth recalling one of Wright's earlier pieces of work, 
in which he analysed the epic of Kelefa Sane.!” This is one of the most im- 
portant oral histories recounted in The Gambia, and is recounted in various 
forms in many of the oral histories held at the NcAc.!8 The epic tells of the way 
in which the warrior Kelefa Sane conquered many villages, bringing changes 
to the Senegambian region, with a backdrop to the increase in personal and 
domestic slavery.!9 The epic of Kelefa Sane is a staple of many griot traditions, 
and is therefore part of the ‘official histories’ which Wright critiques in his 1991 
article. However in this 1989 piece, he argues that what the epic really repre- 
sents is the response of the Senegambian elites to the destruction of the stable 
system which had underpinned their power and trade for several centuries 
up until the 19th century.2° At this point, the rise of the Soninké-Marabout 
wars, along with other warrior movements fighting under the banner of Islam 
in West Africa in the 19th century, radically disrupted the power bases of the 
traditional aristocracy, and the Kelefa Sane epic relates the impact of these 
movements and the ways in which they affected Senegambian elites and the 
traditions through which they had for so long retained power. 

Wright’s discussion illuminates the rich potential of oral histories for shap- 
ing and reflecting discourse. Just as many cultural historians of regions outside 


16 Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak, “Subaltern Studies: Deconstructing Historiography,” in 
Donna Landry and Gerald MacLean, eds., The Spivak Reader: Selected Works of Gayatri 
Chakravorty Spivak (New York: Routledge, 1996), 203-234; Hayden White, “Historical Texts 
as Literary Artefact,’ in Hayden White, ed., Tropics of Discourse: Essays in Cultural Criti- 
cism (Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1978). 

17 Donald Wright, “The Epic of Kelefa Sane as a Guide to the Nature of Precolonial Senegam- 
bian Society — and Vice Versa,” History in Africa 14 (1989): 287-309. 

18 __E.g., NCAC, RDD, Transcribed Cassettes 23A, 573 A and B, 604A. 

19 NCAC, RDD, Transcribed Cassette 23A, p. 8. 
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Africa are interested in the ways in which cultural representations reflect his- 
torical change so, along Wright’s line of thought, oral historical discourses such 
as that of Kelefa Sane reflect fundamental changes in the nature of cultural 
representations as much as they do the past. They are rich territory, therefore, 
for cultural historians, even though ‘cultural history’ has tended to be synony- 
mous in historiography with ‘Western cultural history’. 

But of even more relevance is the fact that, as Wright suggests here, oral his- 
tories are as important for the perspectives they offer on the past and its mean- 
ing as they are in terms of what they might tell us in terms of ‘hard facts’ about 
the past. The epic of Kelefa Sane tells us about the violence of the changes 
which transformed Senegambian society and about how those changes were 
perceived: it offers therefore a different type of discourse about the past, which 
oral historians — intellectuals, along Moraes Farias’s line of argument — deploy 
to shape a sense of the past and its meaning in the context of present conflicts. 
As we will see, the oral historical records of Senegambia are incredibly rich in 
such discourses, which retain the power to shape new and distinct perspec- 
tives on the West African past. 


2 Historiographical Framing through Written Texts 


Before looking at the still untapped potential of oral records from the RDD, 
it is worthwhile examining the major features of the historiography as repro- 
duced from written texts on West Africa. This may well illuminate how certain 
types of discourse and debate are encouraged by the use of a particular type of 
evidence, and how therefore it is important to be able to diversify the types of 
evidence that are used in order to develop a balanced discourse on precolonial 
West African histories. 

It is just as well to start here with self-criticism. The Rise of the Trans-Atlantic 
Slave Trade in Western Africa drew on archival sources from Iberia and Latin 
America, and one of the major pieces of new evidence involved notarial records 
from Latin America which shed new light on the impact of the 16th-century 
trade in enslaved Africans on the various ‘ethnicities’ of what is now called Up- 
per Guinea by historians. These records allowed a more detailed evidentiary 
picture to emerge than hitherto on the numbers of different peoples from this 
region who had been enslaved through the 16th century, and the chronological 
variability of this process over time.”! This then allowed certain hypotheses to 
be made as to processes of change for the peoples of Upper Guinea in the 16th 
century. 
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The question of portrayals of ‘race’ and ‘ethnicity’ is indeed one of the major 
themes of historiography on Western Africa in the last few years. In his book 
From Africa to Brazil, Walter Hawthorne also uses such records as those which 
Iused in order to develop a picture of the different peoples from Upper Guinea 
working and living in Maranhdo in the late 18th and early 19th century.2” Mean- 
while, noted scholars of the African diaspora in Latin America such as Herman 
Bennett and Alejandro de la Fuente have also drawn on ethnic designations in 
order to show how peoples from the same ‘ethnic community’ in West Africa 
married one another and stood sponsor to each other’s children at baptism 
once in communities of enslaved people in the Americas.?3 

It is evident from these examples that the question of race and ethnicity is 
one of the central issues which can be shaped by the archival record on the 
interaction of West Africa and the Americas. This is a clear feature of recent 
strands of historiography on this question. And yet, these questions are shaped 
by Atlantic — that is to say, imperial — priorities and questions, and not by West 
African ones. The question of the forces that shaped the emergence of the ra- 
cial discourse is one that has massive implications for the emergence of racist 
enlightenment and scientific thought in the Western world: clearly, moreover, 
such thought had a later impact on programmes of formal colonization in Af 
rica in the late 19th and early 2oth centuries. 

Nevertheless, this is a discourse outside of a West African conception of 
historical change. Oral historical records — as we shall see in the following 
section — can often emphasise the non-essentialism of ethnic types, that ex- 
ogamy was the rule and not the exception, and challenge the idea of ‘ethnicity’ 
itself. They exemplify Amselle’s mestizo logics.?4 In sum, oral records suggest — 
along with much recent ethnographic work — that ethnicity is a construction. 
To therefore take the history of ethnicity as a major feature of the West African 
experience of the 16th and 17th centuries is to put the cart before the horse, to 
take the essentialised construction of a 2oth-century ‘given’ as a key feature of 
earlier times. 

Turning from Western Africa to Yoruba-speaking peoples and West-Central 
Africa, analogous traits can also be discerned in the literature. One of the 
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major features of the most recent historiography on both Angola and Yoruba- 
speaking areas during the pre-colonial era has been its emphasis on the ‘Pan- 
Atlantic’ nature of these communities. Drawing on new records produced 
largely in Brazil, scholars such as Roquinaldo Ferreira, and Luis Nicolau Parés 
and Lisa Earl Castillo, have shown how reflexive many of the Afro-Brazilian 
and Atlantic African communities were.?5 

Such records are hugely important for the light which they can shine on 
the fluid nature of Atlantic African communities and the intersection of free 
and slave members of those communities both in West Africa itself and in 
the Americas. Nevertheless, while according to Yai, writing in 2001, perhaps 
350,000 people from what are now Benin, Nigeria and Togo are of Brazilian 
descent, this of course still makes them a very small minority.2© These pan- 
Atlantic trading communities were never more than a fragment of societies 
of West Africa; they were of course much more important from an Atlantic, 
imperial dimension, and here their analysis can challenge imperial hegemo- 
nies over Atlantic history: and this is indeed what Ferreira has done with such 
brilliant meticulousness in recent years. 

These two examples have concentrated on recent turns in the historiogra- 
phy. By looking at the type of source available, we have seen how much of the 
historiographical significance of context of these sources relates really more to 
an Atlantic than an African context. Looking further back in the historiogra- 
phy, similar strands are very much in evidence which should give rise to cau- 
tion when using these written sources to set research agendas. Major themes 
in these earlier works were questions of economic change, the role of mission- 
aries, and proto-colonial disputes and wars over trade in Atlantic Africa. 

Taking the latter first, almost 50 years ago Akinjogbin argued strongly that 
reliance on slave trader accounts such as those of Robert Norris and William 
Snelgrave had misguided historians analysing the motivations for Agaja of 
Dahomey’s conquest of Whydah in 1727. As slave traders these authors had 
vested interests, while of course it was hard for them to conceive of motiva- 
tions which had nothing to do with the trade. However, as Akinjogbin argued, 
the idea that Agaja invaded Whydah in order to gain greater access to the trade 
did not stand up on its own: he had already seized the main port of Allada, 
Jakin, three years before, and had his own port at Offra. These texts shaped 
an interpretation of history as to do with war and trade, whereas, Akinjogbin 


25 ‘Ferreira, Cross-Cultural; Lisa Earl Castillo and Luis Nicolau Pares, “Marcelina da Silva: 
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argued, Agaja’s main motivations were political: he wanted to sweep aside the 
old political system of which Whydah was the last bulwark.2” 

There may well have been other motivations beyond those cited by Akin- 
jogbin, but the point is well made. Written texts may of course be accurate 
when they describe warfare and instability as a by-product of the slave trade 
era. However they can also shape research questions and hypotheses which 
are far removed from the ways in which historical change and instability were 
actually experienced. In this particular case, the written sources direct an un- 
derstanding of history through the pre-eminence of slavery and trade, where- 
as the question of political (and for Akinjogbin, kinship) authority may have 
been much more important. Such a perspective is indeed much more likely to 
emerge through oral sources. 

Finally, we can consider briefly the question of belief. Robert Baum’s mas- 
terful work on the Diola peoples of Casamance reveals how important oral 
sources are for the reconstruction of West African belief systems.?* Never- 
theless, analysis of missionary activity in the precolonial period is invariably 
conducted through the extensive records of the missionaries themselves. Such 
records, extensively published, have grounded understanding of the Jesuit mis- 
sion in Cape Verde and Guinea-Bissau for instance.29 Meanwhile, in the case of 
West-Central Africa, the extensive corpus of missionary writings shape much 
of the literature on Kongolese Christianity and the travails of the Church in 
West-Central Africa in the 17th century.3° Nevertheless, as Baum’s work shows, 
an essential religious pluralism guides many aspects of belief in West Africa; 
this is clearly at odds with Christian universalism, and suggests that the real 
questions of belief which peoples in West Africa may have asked themselves 
in this period are unlikely to emerge in universalising discourses reflected in 
missionary texts. 

Here, then, we can see from various examples how the types of research 
question which the bulk of written sources tend to produce are more likely to 
be directed from an Atlantic perspective as not. These sources are of course vi- 
tal in providing evidence as to what happened, but not in shaping questions as 
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to why what happened mattered, and how it was interpreted and understood. 
This is the vital task of oral histories, as the material from the RDD can show us. 


3 Perspectives from the RDD, The Gambia 


The RDD at Fajara, The Gambia, contains a collection of over 5000 cassette 
recordings of interviews carried out in The Gambia, Casamance (Senegal), 
Guinea-Bissau, Guinea-Conakry and Mali between the 1960s and the 1ggos. 
The collection was founded by the Gambian historian Bakary Sidibé, under 
the encouragement of the country’s first President after independence, Dawda 
Jawara. Training young Gambian scholars who would become future intellec- 
tual leaders of the country, such as Assan Sarr, Mamadou Tangara and Bala 
Saho, Sidibé also worked with a number of foreign scholars such as Winifred 
Galloway and Donald Wright in the formation of the archive.*! A sizeable pro- 
portion of the cassettes were transcribed and some of these (approximately 
10%) were also translated into English during this programme of oral histori- 
cal work whose aim was to safeguard the historical heritage of the entire Sen- 
egambian region for future generations.>” 

Nevertheless, by the early 2000s, the collection at Fajara began to face se- 
rious problems. First, there was the issue of storage conditions: the frequent 
power outages and lack of adequate storage facilities to protect from the hu- 
mid conditions meant that both the cassettes and transcriptions began to 
show signs of deterioration. Moreover, the rise of the digital era meant that it 
became increasingly impossible to source the equipment necessary to use the 
recordings, such as reel-to-reel machines and even cassette recorders. By 2010, 
it was clear that without urgent remedial work the collection was in danger 
of being lost. Without digitization, the equipment needed to make use of the 
recordings would soon become obsolete and impossible to find, while some of 
the transcriptions and cassettes themselves were at serious peril of becoming 
unusable. 

In collaboration with staff of the NCAC, a proposal was submitted to the 
British Library Endangered Archives project to digitise the most endangered 
parts of the collection (EAP 536). Simultaneously, Swedish partners from 


31 Paulla A. Ebron, Performing Africa (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2002), 84—g0. 
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Folkmusikenhuis and Visarkiv entered the collaboration to fund the digitisa- 
tion of the rest of the collection. The project began in July 2013, and the com- 
pletion of the first wave of digitisation for the British Library project was done 
by the end of June 2014; our Swedish colleagues concluded the initial digitisa- 
tion phase of the project at the end of 2015, while a subsequent phase of digi- 
tisation was funded by the Gerda Henkel Stiftung, and is ongoing. All copies of 
the material will be held by the NcAc; meanwhile, the British Library material 
will be open access to the public through their endangered archives website, 
while back-ups of the whole collection will be stored by our Swedish partners. 

Working closely with these colleagues and the archives of the RDD over the 
past few years has therefore offered a privileged view of the potential for these 
oral sources to contribute towards renewing historiographical discourses on 
West Africa. During a workshop held at Fajara on November ist 2013, discus- 
sions were had as to the richness of the archives and the subjects which they 
covered, and some of these feed into the following discussion as a way of ex- 
ploring the importance of these holdings. Participants in the workshop were 
asked as to the themes which emerged in the archive and some of the answers 
included: migration; family histories; histories of locations; foods and labour; 
clothing, jewellery and other adornments; religious history. 

As discussed below, many of these topics offer important additions to cur- 
rent historical discourse. The discussion will focus on the emergence of the 
themes of, first, the relationship of migration to warfare; second, the relation- 
ship between gender, lineage and ethnicity; and third, the recalibration of our 
understanding of traditional themes of slavery and cloth production which are 
already well-established in the historiography. 

When it comes to the first of these, it really is remarkable to note just how 
regularly tales of migration are integrated into the oral discourses of the ar- 
chive. In many ways this is the stand-out feature of the collection, moreover 
linking repeatedly the issue of migration to that of warfare. A large number 
of the genealogies of families, and oral accounts of the traditional histories 
of such key aspects of Senegambian history as the migration of Tiramaghan 
Traoré and the epic of Kelefa Sané, have a strong focus on migration and its 
relationship to warfare. The repeated occurrence of this within the oral sourc- 
es stresses the role of migration both in Mandinka history and also political 
authority, and therefore that migration and associated patterns of political 
authority and violence should be an important feature of historical discourse 
when it comes to assessing patterns of West African political history. 

This song sung by a griot to encapsulate the history of Kaabu makes the 
point very powerfully: ‘Find a place to be./ Find a place to be/ We must find a 
place to be,/ War heroes had come,/ We must find a place to be./ Susele Musa 
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was at Sama/ Sana Momine was at Sama/ Bakary Sarita was buried at/ Ka- 
bengo./ Sereba was buried at Faginku,/ Sambujang Banna was buried at Kodi./ 
Hippos are plentiful in the river./ Kaabu nyanchos are/ plentiful in Kaabu./ You 
are right,/ Alang wo, this World.’3 Here the quest to ‘find a place to be’ — move- 
ment — is linked to death, the burials of heroes, and the role of the Kaabaunké 
warrior caste, the nyanchos, in all of these processes. Warfare and migration 
are thus inextricably linked in this discourse, and moreover this is a pattern 
which recurs in a number of the oral records at the RDD. 

This relationship emerges clearly in the discourse surrounding the nyanchos 
(warriors who led Kaabu’s military force in the 16th-19th centuries). According 
to one informant, the mother of all the myanchos was a woman who went by 
two names, Faama and Meeta, and whose progeny were famous military pred- 
ators: ‘These nyancoos (sic),/ Why did they call them nyancoos?/ The woman 
I mentioned to you,/ who settled at Durubali,/ the woman’s name is Faama./ 
Some said the woman’s name is Faama./ The woman’s name is Meeta./ These 
are the two names people call her.../She begot these nyanchos./.... These peo- 
ple also, the time they became nyancho/ because of their pride and how they 
reserved themselves,/ they always feed on other people./ They do nothing.34 In 
Senegambian discourses, ‘feeding’ is a metaphor for predation often related to 
warfare and enslavement.*> Here, therefore, the relationship is clear between 
the migration of this mythical woman (who actually may be two or more peo- 
ple), and the violence of the warrior nyanchos who ‘feed’ on people and are too 
proud to work; the reference to a maternal origin in fact underscores the reality 
that inheritance of caste status of the nyancho was matrilineal.%6 

A further important example of this pattern for the greater Senegambian 
region is that of Tiramaghan Traoré, founder of the federation of Kaabu which 
was very powerful in The Gambia, Casamance and Guinea-Bissau from the 
16th to the 19th centuries.>” Oral narratives on Tiramaghan and the Mandin- 
ka set great store on their migration. One interviewee describes how Kansala 
was founded by a Bambara called Sala Kurubali, and how after he founded 
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people's throat,/ and get lot of it,/ you can come and take us (eat),’ 

36 | NCAC, RDD, Transcribed cassette 553A-B, p. 9. 

37. Toby Green, “Architects of Knowledge, Builders of Power: Constructing the Kaabu 
‘Empire, 16th-17th Centuries,’ Journal of Mande Studies 11 (2009): 91-112; Carlos Lopes, 
Kaabunkeé: Espago, poder, territério e poder na Guiné-Bissau, Gambia e Casamance pre- 
Coloniais (Lisbon: Lisboa Comissdo Nacional para as Comemoracées dos Descobrimen- 
tos Portugueses, 1999). 
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the villages of Kansala, Pirada, Dorobali and Berekolong, ‘then villages started 
coming./ The Mandinkas came./ They came in great numbers.3® Moreover, be- 
fore this migration, ‘Anybody you see in this area,/ They all migrated from the 
East to this area./ None were born in this land here’29 Once the Mandinkas 
had arrived, ‘when their number increased, they made out plans./ They go and 
attack them at night,/ and take their properties./ The Mankanyis were afraid 
of war./ They fled away and the Mandinkas gained power.?° Yet this Mandinka 
migration was to an area which other informants hold had already long ex- 
perienced a tradition of migration; as Bamba Suso put it in 1966, ‘The first 
inhabitants of Kaabu/ Were the Fulas./ They came from Arabia/ and came to 
Kaabu./ They were herdsmen.’*! 

Another very good example of Mandinka migration and its interrelation- 
ship to warfare comes in an interview conducted by Bakary Sidibé regarding 
the formation of the settlement of Brikama, in the Kombo region of The Gam- 
bia (now the country’s second city).42 The interviewee describes both the mi- 
gration of people from Kaabu (Kaabunké) towards Brikama, and their route 
through the Diola villages of the Fogny region, where the Kaabunké laid waste 
to each village that they passed. Key in the description of the migration is the 
role of the diviners: the narrative emphasises that the Kaabunké travelled with 
diviners, who divined with cowries to let them know when they had reached 
their pre-ordained destination, and that when the Kaabunké reached the 
coastal areas where Kartong and Sanyang are now located, they announced 
that they had arrived at the right destination. When this was announced, the 
Kaabunké warriors burnt the whole bush area around the coastal settlements 
to make sure that no one was there. 

These oral narratives make clear how interconnected are the themes of 
migration and warfare in Senegambian history. Moreover, it is important to 
note that these narratives are not restricted to the Mandinka oral discourse. 
Examples of migration abound throughout the whole archive. An interesting 
feature is the many interviews with Manjaco residents of The Gambia, most 
of whom migrated from what is now Guinea-Bissau during the colonial era. 
One interviewee, John Mendy, stresses time and again the role of migration in 
forming current Manjaco communities in The Gambia. Describing the migra- 
tion of Manjaco from Guinea-Bissau, he emphasises its masculinization: ‘You 
will never dare to bring your wife/ with you at that time./ They would kill her, 


38 | NCAC, RDD, Transcribed Cassette 4918, p. 9. 
39 Ibid. p.6. 

40 Ibid. p.9. 

41 NCAC, RDD, Transcribed Cassette 020, p. 1. 
42 | NCAC, RDD, Transcribed cassette 217C. 
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or you will/ be killed./ This road was not safe at that time’43 Mendy notes the 
way that migration led to mixture of lineages, with Jola, Manjaco and Pepel all 
intermixed, describing how ‘Manjacos came/ and were mixed with the Papels, 
often in Jola villages.4+ 

Here then the oral source introduces not only the theme of migration, but a 
very important opening to reflections on gender, identity and lineage in West 
African history. As this example shows, it is clear from the oral discourse that 
at least in this particular example there is no essentialised boundary between 
different ‘ethnicities’ as the focus on the written record suggests. As a different 
Manjako informant puts it with regard to ethnicity, ‘Manjako cannot say:/ If 
this is slave or not./ Each have its own branches./ I can say they have different 
races. / Every race its own branches.*° Such sources are frequent, especially for 
peoples of the Guinea-Bissau region, with one informant in Bafata, Guinea- 
Bissau, saying in 1977 that Balanta, Jola and Papel peoples of that country all 
used to intermarry.** In many of these sources there is a strong sense of plural 
identities which are not limited by a hard named category, but may incorpo- 
rate lineage and religious identities, and possibly shared commercial interests 
as well. 

Beyond the Guinea-Bissau region, there is also an awareness of the com- 
plexity underlying ethnicity that rarely emerges in written sources of the time. 
One informant says of some Fulas from Guinea-Conakry, ‘a slave Fula origi- 
nated from Mandinkas/ They originated from Black people, recognising not 
the Mandinka origins but rather that the Fulas often incorporated as slaves 
peoples whom they defeated militarily.4” Meanwhile, an account of the rise of 
Sunjata Keita, legendary ruler of Mali, describes how he was once faced by a 
Fula rebellion among the Jolof: ‘After five or six years, the ruler of the Jolof rose 
in rebellion. His name was Alliou, and he was a Fula’48 

What is it that is remembered in these tales of mixed ‘ethnic’ origins? Their 
ubiquity in the sources makes it clear that the hard identities that emerged in 
so many ethnographic constructions of the colonial era in works such as those 
by Antonio Carreira and Avelino Teixeira da Mota only conveyed a small part 
of historical identity construction.*9 The incorporation of the oral historical 


43 | NCAC, RDD, Transcribed cassette 434C, p. 26. 

44 Ibid., pp. 4-5. 

45 NCAC, RDD, Transcribed Cassette 432A-B, p. 10. 

46 NCAC, RDD, Transcribed cassette 466B, p. 7. 

47 NCAC, RDD, Transcribed cassette 554C, p. 4. 

48 NCAC, RDD, Transcribed cassette 566, p. 9. 

49 Antonio Carreira, “Mandingas da Guiné Portuguesa,’ Centro de Estudos da Guiné Portu- 
guesa 4 (1947); Avelino Teixeira da Mota, Guiné Portuguesa, 2 vols. (Lisbon and Bissau: 
Agencia Geral do Ultramar, Divisao de Publicacoes e Biblioteca, 1954). 
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discourse militates against the essentialist construction of past histories which 
is often found in histories of West Africa. Identity is not reducible to ethnicity, 
whatever the sources produced by scribes in the colonial Americas might sug- 
gest, and regardless of contemporary debates inside and outside of Africa. The 
plurality of origins, and the way that lineage, status (whether slave or not) and 
language are often intermixed in these sources, all offer strong evidence that 
‘ethnic’ labels relate as much to external constructions as to deeper forms of 
identity construction in the West African past.5° 

Moreover the place of migration in political histories of the region is also 
extremely important in reframing our understanding of the pluralisms of the 
histories of Greater Senegambia. In this light, it is important that recent ar- 
chaeological research in Senegambia by Ibrahima Thiaw has revealed the ways 
in which migration was an essential part of the region’s social and political 
fabric, and grew especially from the 18th century onwards.*! As Boubakar Barry 
recently made clear, the personal microhistories of migration — such as his own - 
which encapsulate the relationships between the different peoples of the re- 
gion militate precisely against national and ethnic essentialisms: rather they 
reveal the irreducible artificiality of constructed boundaries, and the way that 
preceding political systems related to migrating groups as a core part of their 
construction.52 

Here, then, are very good examples of how a careful reading of the oral dis- 
course offers recalibrations of key themes in the historical literature on West 
Africa. While Donald Wright may well be accurate in his critique of the ac- 
curacy and bias of the oral sources he himself collected, what they can con- 
vey is something rather more precious than mere ‘fact’ — which is the social 
consciousness of the importance of particular themes in West African history. 

Another important facet of this material which should not be overlooked is 
the facility of oral discourse to place a different meaning on existing sources we 
have related to economic and social histories. The history of slavery and cloth- 
production is a very good example of this, as the following example shows, 


50 Toby Green, “Dimensions of Historical Ethnicity in the Guinea-Bissau Region,’ in Patrick 
Chabal and Toby Green, eds., Guinea-Bissau: Micro-State to ‘Narco-State’ (London: Hurst 
& Company, 2016), Chapter 1. 

51  Ibrahima Thiaw, “Atlantic Impacts on Inland Senegambia: French Penetration and Afri- 
can Initiatives in Eighteenth- and Nineteenth-Century Gajaaga and Bundu (upper Sene- 
gal river),” in J. Cameron Monroe and Akinwumi Ogundiran, eds., Power and Landscape in 
Atlantic West Africa: Archaeological Perspectives (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2012): 49-77, 62-64. 

52 Boubakar Barry, “History, Music and Identity.’ Presentation at the Workshop Identities in 
Greater Senegambia and Beyond, soas, London, June 24, 2015. 
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where an informant’s discourse linked the histories of these two phenomena 
together: ‘The slave traders, a lot of them came/together,/ and go on a single 
journey?/ Yes/ one person two, three,/ four, five, six,/ seven, eight, nine,/ ten.../ 
They sell them to each other/ And dyed pagnes./ They will carry these dyed 
pagnes/ and take them to other parts./ They will exchange them for slaves, and 
bring them./ Q/. They only take dyed pagnes?/ A. Yes./ They take dyed pagnes 
... [wealth] is in a form of pagne’.5? 

Elsewhere in this source, the strict relationship between slave production 
and cloth trade and production is made explicit. Slaves made the pagnes, ac- 
cording to the informant, while the variety of pagnes was very important to 
status and reproduction: ‘They dry all these pagnes,/ and put them in this 
store.../ pagnes,/ the shirts and the pagnes are all the same./ Kantong is a wo- 
ven cloth./ They make it into shirt,/ and also into pagnes./ The women will 
make it a pagne and wear it’5+ 

These discourses reveal the capacity of these records to allow historians to 
look freshly at existing paradigms. The place of cloth-production and slavery 
are well-worn themes in the historiography of this part of West Africa. In these 
sources, the two themes are specifically linked: slaves both harvest the cottons 
and make the pagnes, and the pagnes then are traded in return for slaves by 
traders. The oral discourse is one which links the memory of labour, trade, and 
slavery, to the way in which status was displayed according to the wearing of 
different cloths. Rather than measuring the way in which pagnes were used as 
currencies, or the ways in which slavery and the import of trade goods were 
related, it relates the actual production cycle to trade, labour and use, breaking 
down a strictly formalist interpretation of economic production and value.®> 
Hence, the memory of slavery is related to labour in Africa, and the way that 
labour was integrated into a global trade network. 


4 Conclusion 


Constructing historical discourses for Africa is a challenge for various his- 
torical and political reasons which must be acknowledged.*® Issues which 
have long been raised by this process relate to the origin of sources and the 


53. NCAC, RDD, Transcribed cassette 309A, pp. 61-62. 

54 _ Ibid., pp. 27-28. 

55 Monroe and Ogundiran, “Introduction,” in Monroe/Ogundiran, eds., Power and Land- 
scape, 10-11. 

56 See Patrick Chabal, Africa: The Politics of Suffering and Smiling (London: Zed Books, 2009), 
Introduction. 
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relationship between sources and the emergence of African concerns in his- 
torical discourse. 

While many historians of West Africa’s more distant past do still draw heav- 
ily on oral sources, the recent discovery of new written sources has marked 
something of a shift towards focussing on these to recover new information. 
This information is indeed very precious, and this chapter does not seek to 
argue otherwise. Instead, its main concern has been to show how distinct con- 
cerns and interpretations, perhaps more in accordance with West African dis- 
courses, can emerge through the study of the copious oral records of the RDD. 

As we have seen, many benefits emerge from this focus. Perhaps most im- 
portant is the de-essentialization of the African past. The histories and peoples 
emerge in great complexity through the discourses of lineage exogamy and 
migration. This discourse complicates the written records related to ethnicity 
and states which tends to try to fix aspects of the African past: the records on 
lineages and migration suggest, by contrast, that this sort of fixity is a mistake. 
Certainly, it needs to be recognised that these interviews held at the RDD were 
collected in the early postcolonial period, when the framework of ethniciza- 
tion was being challenged in the project of nation-building.>” Nevertheless, 
this shows that such pluralism itself reflects a particular moment in identity- 
construction: these constructions of identity emerge from specific conjunc- 
tures which change from time to time; and this process shows how potentially 
fluid are the identities to emerge from them, rather than being essentialised 
and somehow ‘fixed’ and static. 

Another important feature to emerge from a close examination of these re- 
cords is the focus on migration, and its relationship to political authority. This 
indeed is very clear, as the examples have shown; one of the contributions of 
this feature is to encourage us to rethink the ways in which states formed in 
precolonial West Africa, and how they were connected to borders and bound- 
aries, both cultural and territorial.°* Rather than a static view of peoples and 
territories, the discourse emerges of peoples in motion and change, where 
practices of boundary-maintenance are less rigid than in other contexts, some- 
thing of especial significance to discourses surrounding global diasporas in the 
21st century. Relating to migration and possessing the ability to incorporate 
newcomers was a key aspect of the ability to wield political authority, some- 
thing which may allow us to rethink aspects of the history of state formation 
over time in West Africa. 


57. See also the chapter by Jan Jansen in this volume. 
58 See Vincent Hiribarren, A History of Borno: From Trans-saharan Empire to Failed Nigerian 
State (London, 2016). 
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Moreover, other themes not directly addressed in this paper show the im- 
portance of these records for discourses of West African history. Questions re- 
lated to social history and material culture — adornments, foods, dress — are, as 
mentioned above, well represented in these records. To recover these aspects 
of the past, the consideration of oral accounts may well prove more fruitful 
than the study of shipping logs and bills of lading produced in the ports of Eu- 
rope. This is where the textures of the West African past emerge most fully; and 
so it is through oral records such as those of the RDD that the strands of detail 
of the lived past may best find their meaning, and the appropriate discourses 
to apprehend them. 
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CHAPTER 17 


Dreamworlds: Cultural Narrative in Asante 
Visionary Experience 


Thomas C. McCaskie 


1 Introduction 


For thirty years I worked in the same department as Paulo Fernando de Moraes 
Farias. We were allies and compazneros, people who talked through their shared 
interests over the decades. As I listened to his Fage lecture and now, as I read 
through his exchanges with Benedetta Rossi, both included in this book, I am 
reminded of two salient concerns that abided through all of our many conver- 
sations, and that inflected numbers of our individual publications.! 

The first was the matter of orality, the vexed and still unresolved quiddities 
of what Africanists customarily term ‘oral traditions’ Moraes Farias is imagi- 
natively inclusive on this subject. He sees in the ‘ocean of stories’ available to 
his West African Muslim interlocutors a resource for creative self-fashioning in 
their evolving historical circumstances, rather than any canonically authorized 
recitative to be parroted by successive generations of human ‘tape recorders’ 

The second concern, patently intertwined with the first, might be described 
here as Moraes Farias’s unceasing questing after ‘voice’ in and about the African 
past. He understands this as a partnership constructed from a speaker’s per- 
formed telling and a listener’s performed retelling. In the very acts of recording 
and writing, of transmuting speech to text, there must be a constantly vigilant 
attention paid to the ambient poetics and rhetorics brought to the table and 
hence into play by both speaker and listener. The necessary accompaniment 
to this is the awareness that the aim is not an impossible disambiguation, but 
rather the suggestive and productive ‘unsettling’ that arises from engagement 
with the implicit as well as explicit frontiers of possibility that mark all of the 
stages in the transaction.” 


1 The Fage lecture was given on November uth 2015 by Paulo do Moraes Farias at the beginning 
of the two-day conference at which most of the chapters in this book were first presented. 
For his discussion with Benedetta Rossi see this volume, “Afterword: Interpreting Sources of 
the African Past: An Interview with Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, and bibliography.” 

2 Onthis matter compare S. Jobs and A. Liidtke (eds.), Unsettling History: Archiving and Narrat- 
ing in Historiography (Frankfurt-am-Main, 2010); and see “Preface,” in Tom McCaskie, Asante, 
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Swimming about in the ‘ocean of stories’ listening for ‘voice’ is an agree- 
able representation of the quotidian realities of deep fieldwork. To do this ad- 
equately, let alone with grace, requires certain things. Orality, the oral, reveals 
the contours of its wealth of possibilities only slowly over time. Recurrent and 
sustained immersion is necessary so that the full relief map of contexts that 
include speech come into ever sharper focus. Familiarity breeds — what? — 
recognition of inflection and emphasis, of posture and gesture, of a host of 
revelatory contingencies. Such a process is the polar opposite of ‘interviewing, 
the (usually) one-off interrogation devoted to the mining of items usable in a 
prescriptive research agenda. It is surely counter-intuitive in terms of our per- 
sonal experience to expect to gain insights of any value into people and their 
culture from the brusque asking of questions over a single hour or two. ‘Source 
analysis, it has been said, ‘is always an uncertain business, and that is because 
its object should be the accumulation of ever more diversely layered versions 
of (hi)stories rather than, as is commonly the case, a worrying away at some 
method for turning plausibility, possibility, and human contradiction into the 
chimera of an unchallengeable singularity.? 

Moraes Farias has been an exemplar of the approach just described, a sane 
and thoughtful witness to the virtues of long engagement with people in the 
quest for ever accumulating possibilities in what he has been led to under- 
stand, and a practitioner who accepts that the writing life is a series of inter- 
ventions that ordain constant rethinking and revision. The core of Moraes 
Farias’s writing concerns West African Muslims. This paper is not about that 
subject. Instead, it concerns the people of the Guinea forest society of Asante, 
the core of my own writings. However, it takes cues from matters adumbrated 
above, and in its preliminary exploration of the dreams and lives of its Asante 
subjects it draws direct sustenance from, as well as memorializes, my inspira- 
tional interactions with Paulo. It addresses shared concerns; to push against 
the conventional boundaries of history making; to reach after insights into 
some of the ways in which Asante people worked with and through their own 
repertory — their own ‘ocean of stories’ — in their struggles to create and under- 
stand themselves, in their own right as individual agents who were also and 
inevitably situated within the flow of cultural experience; and to accept the 


Kingdom of Gold: Essays in the History of an African Culture (Durham NC: Carolina Academic 
Press, 2015), xi-xxiii. 

3 See Timothy Wiseman, The Death of Caligula (Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 2013), 
xiv. This book is a reading of Flavius Josephus in the context of all other known sources — a 
number and variety that might be the envy of Africanists — about the assassination of Gaius 
Caligula in 41 AD; Wiseman’s own conclusion, as he argues, can only be plausible for it can- 
not be definitive. 
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provisional and uncertain in all of this, both on behalf of those who speak, and 
those who listen to and write about those who speak.* 


2 Affect and Related Matters 


I made my notes as I had made all my notes in the field, with full concen- 
tration and complete uncertainty as to whether they would be of any use 
at all. 

I just want to be able to put myself back in that moment when I read it 
over a year from now. What I think is important now might not be impor- 
tant to me then. If I can remember the feeling of sitting next to Mudama 
and Tavi on this afternoon then I can recall all the details I didn’t think 
important enough to write down. 


These quotations are from Lily King’s Euphoria, a much lauded, prize-winning 
novel.® In a spare prose threaded with compelling insight Euphoria reimagines 
and reworks what is known, reported, or surmised about relations between 
three young anthropologists — Margaret Mead, Reo Fortune, Gregory Bateson — 
as they carried out intensely demanding fieldwork in New Guinea’s Sepik river 
valley in the mid-1930s.° This fastidiously grounded fiction is among the most 
convincing accounts I have read of the business of doing fieldwork, and of the 
wildly oscillating senses of insight and ignorance that bracket the process of 
talking with people about their culture. I have spent half a century talking with 
Asante people, but the passage of time has supplied no quietus to these con- 
flicted feelings. The years simply alter the angle of the swing of the pendulum 
between convictions of knowing and unknowing. 

Of course, bafflements of this sort recur to the accompaniment of evolv- 
ing concerns. When old fieldwork is harrowed with new questions one must 
strive (somewhat in the manner of King’s characters) for a variant of paint- 
erly epitome, a focused concentration on the recall of the experience of pres- 
ence to conjure up that which supplies recognition.” This procedure is akin to 
the Jamesian literary quest for ‘the figure in the carpet, an attempt to invoke 


4 Compare the observations in Tom McCaskie, “As on a Darkling Plain’: Practitioners, Publics, 
Propagandists, and Ancient Historiography,’ Comparative Studies in Society and History 54, 
no. 1 (2012): 145-173. 

5 Lily King, Euphoria (London: Picador, 2014), 169, 208 (emphasis in original). 

6 Ibid., 259-260 lists the source materials that King consulted. 

7 Interesting in this context is Peter Davidson, Distance and Memory (Manchester: Carcanet, 
2013). 
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the mood music that was the affective context of those spoken words that be- 
came lines written on paper. I have found that the intuitions of memory — even 
when these are buttressed by an aural or filmed record of what transpired — are 
the surest guide to the recuperation and interrogation of submerged cultural 
inflections that new and different questions seek to tease out and to address. 

Ihave written on affect in Asante life, but this paper deals with an important 
but hitherto neglected aspect and expression of it. The matter in question me- 
anders through decades of my fieldnotes, but before I come to the particular 
case let me say something about general context. As is well known, affect and 
the ‘affective’ are now prominent features of Africanist inquiry, to the point 
where there are overarching surveys of the literature concerning them. One of 
the best of these, by Nancy Hunt, is kind enough to note that I have been doing 
this sort of work for years, as indeed I have.* To my mind, an accounting of the 
workings of affect in Asante life does not invalidate the rational or the instru- 
mental, still the sole province of so many historians, but instead complicates 
and enriches these perspectives by bringing into the picture the agency of the 
self in its impulses to the grounding of action in feeling and thinking.? 

As Hunt points out, anthropologists and (some) others have now (re)turned 
to the question of the ‘more intimate, embodied’ self ‘wrapped up in individ- 
uation, not least because the once sovereign ‘Foucauldian and disciplining’ 
understanding of the self as a template endlessly worked over by power has 
disclosed its limitations for understanding. However, Hunt is careful to distin- 
guish and distance her arguments from what she terms the current ‘rage’ for 
ontology, and rightly refuses to privilege the ontological order over the episte- 
mological, embodied being over other ways of knowing. The two are and must 
be in interactive unity. Be that as it may, Hunt does take astringent note of the 
fact that ‘relatively few historians’ are ‘explicitly crossing knowing with feeling,’ 
or the intellectual thinking self with its affective counterpart.!° 

Africanist historians who elect to try to cross knowing with feeling face two 
difficulties, together with the insidious call of a siren. The first difficulty has 


8 Nancy Rose Hunt, “The Affective, the Intellectual, and Gender History,’ Journal of African 
History 55, no. 3 (2014): 331-345; all quoted material by Hunt is taken from this paper. 

9 Tom McCaskie, Asante Identities: History and Modernity in an African Village 1850-1950 
(Edinburgh and Bloomington IN: Edinburgh University Press, 2000) and idem, Asante, 
Kingdom of Gold. 

10‘ The turn to ontology is inspired by and associated with Amazonian anthropology, no- 
tably about the Achuar and Tupi. See — now in English translation — Philippe Descola, 
Beyond Nature and Culture (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 2013) and Eduardo 
Viveiros de Castro, The Relative Native: Essays on Indigenous Conceptual Worlds (Chicago: 
HAU Books, 2015). 
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become a mantra about the paucity or absence of the sorts of evidence re- 
quired. True or not — and this claim can sound like the case for the defence 
for research short-termism and superficial presentism — the perceived lack of 
evidence is often rooted in a second and all too real difficulty. It is well under- 
stood that the current academic environment inhibits when it does not simply 
preclude recurring, prolonged immersion in the culture, language, and prac- 
tices of any given African society. I take note of these difficulties here only in 
passing, for no solutions to their now embedded intractability are anywhere 
in sight." Thirdly, there is the siren call, which is heard most loudly and se- 
ductively at moments when the two difficulties just described have been over- 
come (or at least placed in abeyance). This is the temptation to incautious 
over-determination, the call to take the suggestive parts for the revealed whole, 
the confusion of aspectual insights with grasp of the self’s penetralia. Perhaps 
this is best illustrated by example. 

There are many eyewitness accounts of the comportment — speech, ges- 
tures, conduct, and the rest — of Asantehene Mensa Bonsu (1875-83). He spoke 
in a rapid, nasalized whisper (asutuo), but in a purposeful way (kasa koa). He 
used a clipped, idiomatic phrasing that compounded the problem of hearing 
him with that of understanding him. People were forced to bend close to lis- 
ten, and when they were near he fixed them with a stare of aggressive distaste 
(ohwee wan hwe bone). According to report, he did all this quite deliberately to 
disconcert and frighten people. If bewildered interlocutors asked him to repeat 
himself he was angered, often to the point of violence. He executed one man 
who made a punning remark about his ‘whistling’ speech (Awee) and baleful 
look (ahwe).!2 

At the mechanical level, all this arose from what neurologists term saccadic 
eye movement, a person-specific act of constructing and framing a perceptual 
world that is then available to be talked about. It was seeing and speaking as 
a kind of doing (perhaps in the ways described by Austin and Searle). This is 
what happened, but it is not why it happened in the way that it did. It is most 
likely that Mensa Bonsu’s speech and stare (not at all canonically prescribed 
cultural behaviour in an Asantehene) were self-consciously extreme acts of 


11 ‘The disappearance of prolonged, recurring, and immersive fieldwork is another topic 
that has come up in recent conversations between Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias and 
myself. 

12 For eyewitness accounts see Basel Mission Archives, Basel, D.20,4,5, N.V. Asare, ‘Asante 
Abasem. Twi Kasamu, ms. (1915); for context see Tom McCaskie, “Local Knowledge: An 
Akuapem Twi History of Asante,” History in Africa 38 (2011): 169-192 (now reprinted as 
Chapter 49 in McCaskie, Asante, Kingdom of Gold, 951-966). For insights into Mensa Bonsu 
I am grateful to the Kumase royal akyeame Baffour Osei Akoto and Buasiako Antwi. 
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defiance (mpoatwere) to compensate for his royal genealogical marginality 
and/or his personal unpopularity. Whatever the explanatory possibilities, the 
central matter at issue is affect, that is of Mensa Bonsu’s selfhood in quotidian 
interaction with those of others. 

This puzzle is a siren call to analytic over-determination, for all of its eviden- 
tial components are highly suggestive but hardly conclusive. Its allure must 
be tempered always with caution. It is known, for instance, that Mensa Bonsu 
also employed a gestural repertoire that was so distinctive as to lodge itself 
in the memories of those who were witness to it. Gesture (anim yebea) is un- 
derstudied in Asante, but even where research has been done on it elsewhere 
it remains instructive not definitive. Nevertheless, it is incumbent upon us to 
take note of such materials in oral testimonies, and to bring to their interpre- 
tation the gestural actions of embodied presences encountered in our own 
fieldwork.!8 

The point being made here is that the affective understanding of others has 
limits, whether we are talking about a precolonial Asante ruler or someone 
known to us personally. Revelations afforded are provisional, in that by their 
very nature they are porously open to amplification, revision, or abandon- 
ment. What is important in the study of affect is process — the ceaseless journey 
towards ever more complicated and resonant analytic possibilities, and not the 
endlessly deferred impossibility of conclusive arrival.!+ 


13 A foundational and most suggestive text is Andrea de Jorio, Gesture in Naples and Gesture 
in Classical Antiquity, trans. Adam Kendon (Bloomington IN: Indiana University Press, 
2000). See and compare Naomi Quinn and Claudia Strauss, A Cognitive Theory of Cultural 
Meaning (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), Adam Kendon, Gesture: Visible 
Action as Utterance (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), David McNeill, Ges- 
ture and Thought (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 2005), Naomi Quinn, ed., 
Finding Culture in Talk: A Collection of Methods (New York and Basingstoke: Palgrave Mac- 
millan, 2005), and Allan Cienki and Cornelia Miller, eds., Metaphor and Gesture (Amster- 
dam and Philadelphia PA: John Benjamins, 2008). Attention should be paid to the journal 
Gesture, launched by Adam Kendon in 2001. See more broadly Caroline Humphrey, “Reas- 
sembling Individual Subjects: Events and Decisions in Troubled Times,’ Anthropological 
Theory 8, no. 4 (2008): 357-380. 

14 See Carlo Ginzburg, Threads and Traces: True False Fictive (Los Angeles and London: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 2012), and from a different but revealing perspective consult 
Arabella Kurtz and John M. Coetzee, The Good Story: Exchanges on Truth, Fiction and 
Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy (London: Vintage Books, 2015). A useful overview is Clau- 
dia Lapping, Psychoanalysis in Social Research: Shifting Theories and Reframing Concepts 
(London and New York: Routledge, 2011). A succinct account of the historical diversity 
of understanding the world and one another is in Geoffrey Lloyd, Being, Humanity, and 
Understanding: Studies in Ancient and Modern Societies (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2012). For a widely influential treatment of the inexpressible see Elaine Scarry, The Body 
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3 Being, Identity and Dreams in Asante 


It must be said that in spite of the ongoing, and often disputatious, efforts 
of oneirologists — anthropologists, psychologists, philosophers, and most re- 
cently neurologists and neurobiologists — the fact remains that the content 
and purpose of dreams are not understood in any definitive or even generally 
agreed way.!> I am not interested here in exploring Asante dreams and dream- 
ing in relation to any of this precarious theorizing. My discussion concerns 
what Asante people think and feel about dreams, and what this might suggest 
to us about matters of affect in individuals situated in and processing through 
the matrices of their cultural and social being. In sum, the topic discussed be- 
low is Asante dreams, and the ‘dreamworlds’ born of them. The Asante accord 
dreams due importance as sites of thinking and feeling, and as wellsprings of 
behaviour and prompts to action. 

To the Asante, a human being was a composite of four essential elements. 
Of these, mogya (‘blood’) and ntoro (in this context, ‘semen’) were bequeathed 
by one’s mother and father respectively, and together they defined funda- 
mental kinship affiliation and interpersonal placement and belonging. Both 
were physical properties, but they also connoted a range of putatively heri- 
table characteristics. In metaphysical terms, the indispensable component of 
a human being was kra (‘the spark of life’, often now given as ‘soul’ by Chris- 
tian analogy). This was given to each person by (0)nyame (the supreme but 
‘withdrawn’ creator). This element was indestructible. At death, it returned to 
(o)nyame. In life, it was located within the person but separate from her or 
him. Its autonomy extended to its capacity to absent itself temporarily from 
its bearer. It defined an individual’s nkrabea (‘destiny’), but again its autonomy 


in Pain: The Making and Unmaking of the World (Oxford and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1985). 

15 Recent, useful, but inconclusive overviews include Edward F. Pace-Schott, Mark Solms, 
Mark Blagrove and Stevan Harnad, eds., Sleep and Dreaming: Scientific Advances and Re- 
considerations (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003); Pierre Maquet, Carlyle 
Smith and Robert Stickgold, Sleep and Brain Plasticity (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2003); Deirdre Barrett and Patrick McNamara, eds., The New Science of Dreaming, 3 vols. 
(Westport CT: Praeger Publishers, 2007); and Michael Moskovitz, Reading Minds: A Guide 
to the Cognitive Neuroscience Revolution (London: Kamac, 2010). Shorter and user-friendly 
are John A. Hobson, Dreaming: A Very Short Introduction (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2011) and Jacques Montangero, 40 Questions et Réponses sur les Réves (Paris: Jacob, 2013). 
On the problems of studying dreams in a self-consciously literate historical milieu see 
William V. Harris, Dreams and Experience in Classical Antiquity (Cambridge MA: Harvard 
University Press, 2009). 
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was such that it might proffer good or bad advice on its own recognizance. The 
fourth and final element is problematic.!® 

This was sunsum, an intangible constituent of being that was non-human 
in origin. Earlier commentators (originally missionaries seeking Asante 
Twi equivalences for Christian concepts) gave it as ‘soul’ (like Ara) or ‘spirit’ 
The Ghanaian philosopher Gyekye rejects ‘soul; but in agreeing to the use 
of the term ‘spirit’ he adds that ‘the real nature of the sunsum presents per- 
haps the greatest difficulty in the Akan metaphysics of a person and has been 
a source of confusion for many.!” The Asante held that sunswm determined 
the character (swban) of the individual, but it was not fixed or unalterable like 
the kra. The sunsum was malleable, in that it might be modified or changed 
by directed application and training. Thus, a sunsum that was ‘light’ (hare), 
and hence superficial and irresponsible, might be cultivated and made ‘heavy’ 
(duru), and so reflective and responsible. A sunsum might become agitated 
and harbour malice, and this exposed its host to the malady of witchcraft, as 
victim or in extremis as practitioner; but, wo sunsum ye duru abayifoo ntumi 
wo (‘if your sunsum is “heavy,” then the witch cannot overpower you’). Less 
dramatically, a person with a burdened or troubled sunsum was encouraged to 
‘cool’ down (dwo), and so restore equilibrium and tractability by speaking with 
others or even via corrective ritual. 

In psychological terms, the swnsum determined personality actively as the 
adjustable source of the dispositions composing character. It was said some- 
times to possess extrasensory powers, and its activist energy furnished forth 
the conditions of individual interaction with the external world. It is that 
which thinks and feels, and is distinct from but acts upon the brain (amene, 
ehon), which is a wholly physical or material organ. In Asante understanding, 
individual attainments or failures in the passage through human existence de- 
pend upon the cultivation or neglect of the sunsum, which should be attended 
to with vigilance (‘like a garden,’ as one informant strikingly said to me). Like 
the kra, the sunsum survived a person's corporeal death (‘living on’ as and in 
individually recognizable and commemorated ancestors). In Gyekye’s view, 
kra and sunsum are logically but not ontologically distinct, the latter being — 
in some way — the active part of the former. He concludes therefore that the 


16 Tom McCaskie, State and Society in Pre-Colonial Asante (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1995), 167-169 offers a reconstruction of these matters based on all sources then 
available; for my recent thoughts see ibid., “The Enduring Puzzle of Patriliny in Asante 
History: A Note and a Document on Negra,” Ghana Studies 18 (2015): 162-173. 

17 Kwame Gyekye, An Essay on African Philosophical Thought: The Akan Conceptual Scheme 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), 89. 
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two are not held together in any accidental way by an external bond (a third 
‘party’), but ‘are a unity in duality, a duality in unity.18 

Gyekye’s idea of the self is Kantian, at least in the sense that the fact of 
birth and innate capacities for reason and morality are the grounds of person- 
hood. In his view, then, persons are born equivalences who go on to acquire 
discrete characteristics, traits, and habits in conjunctural dialogue with oth- 
ers (or, in sunsum interacting with sunsum). However, this is by no means an 
uncontested view. Wiredu, like Gyekye a Twi-speaking Akan and an academic 
philosopher, is of the contrary opinion that persons are not born but made. Be- 
coming ‘a real person’ (oye nipa) is an achieved status and not an ascribed one. 
Once again, it is achieved in dialogue with the sunsum, but real ‘personhood’ is 
other-directed in that it is gained by attending to the meeting of obligations to 
others in adequate and timely ways. Wiredu argues that a person’s ambitions 
and goals so defined initiate, build upon, add to, and fill out personhood. For 
him, to fail in such matters means that an individual person is judged to be 
socially ‘useless’ (onipa hun). Gyekye counters that Wiredu’s account of the 
striving of the self on behalf of the social good is about gaining additional sta- 
tus and not about irreducible individual personhood. 

The quiddity of the sunsum then — what it is, means, and intends — is a mat- 
ter of debate, and of readings at variance with one another. I have long thought 
that this disagreement has its roots in, and is an expression of, the fact that the 
sunsum is the articulating locus of the single greatest unresolved contradiction 
in Asante life. This is the historical, and still current, tension between the de- 
mands of social obligation (Wiredu) and the aspiration to individual emanci- 
pation (Gyekye). Over a decade ago, I discussed this matter in great detail, but 
mea culpa I devoted inadequate space to the sunsum.?° This was an oversight, 
for the very vagueness, and even opacity, of the sunsum suggests to me now a 
deliberately meditated openness to interpretation. It offers no clear philosoph- 
ical resolution to the matter of relations between the individual and society, 
because none existed historically or seemed to be possible. The sunsum stands 
right on the conflicted border between individual and social identities, and 


18 Ibid, 98. 

19 _ See ibid.; Kwasi Wiredu, Philosophy and an African Culture (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1980); and idem., Cultural Universals and Particulars: An African Perspective 
(Bloomington IN: Indiana University Press, 1996); and consult Sanya Osha, Kwasi Wiredu 
and Beyond: The Text, Writing, and Thought in Africa (Dakar: Council for the Development 
of Social Science Research in Africa, 2000). Aspects of both arguments are set out in Kwa- 
si Wiredu and Kwame Gyekye, Persons and Community: Ghanaian Philosophical Studies 
(Washington DC: The Council for Research in Values and Philosophy, 1992). 

20 McCaskie, Asante Identities, especially 108-112. 
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when we turn to the matter of dreams and ‘dreamworlds’ we can see aspects of 
this with stark clarity. 

In the 1920s Rattray reported that the Asante idiom for ‘to dream’ was so 
dae. This, he said, was ‘particularly interesting and instructive’ He interpreted 
it as follows: ‘dae is from da, to lie down, to sleep, and so is probably to reach, 
to arrive at a place, the phrase meaning “to arrive at a place in sleep.”*! He was 
told (as I was told over fifty years later) that when dreams occurred, it was the 
sunsum that quit the sleeping individual ‘to arrive at a place’ and later return 
(with waking?), but that the Ara never left the body in sleep.”* During dreams, 
the sunsum ‘fashions for itself a new world of forms with the materials of the 
waking experience. 

This last makes an important point. Dreaming is individualized and per- 
sonalized, but however outré or fantastical its content it takes place in rela- 
tion to the contextual cultural narrative that is the wakened dreamer’s lived 
experience. This narrative framework, with its familiar tropologies, can be 
discerned even in the bizarrely detailed dreams of those colonial Asante who 
were deemed to be suffering mental disorder. The diagnoses of psychologists 
and doctors like Tooth or Field, who worked intensively with Asante (and oth- 
er Akan) patients in the 1940s-50s, have long been overtaken by scientific ad- 
vance. Their case histories, however, are a priceless repository of testimonies 
for all those interested in affect. They themselves recognized that the dreams 
recorded and transcribed by them were symptomatic variations — embellish- 
ments and deformations — of an Asante cultural narrative reconfigured to 
meet the personal circumstances of troubled individuals in the mid-twentieth 
century.*4 


4 Asante Dreamworlds 


Asante people say that ‘unless you are asleep you do not dream’ (wanda a wonso 
dae). But what is the source and trigger of dreams? Thinking and feeling are a 


21 Robert Sutherland Rattray, Religion and Art in Ashanti (Oxford: AMs Press, 1927), 193. 

22 Ibid., 154. 

23. ~~ Gyekye, An Essay, 91. 

24 See principally Geoffrey Tooth, Mental Illness in the Gold Coast (London: H.M. Stationery 
Off., 1950) and Margaret J. Field, Search for Security: An Ethno-Psychiatric Study of Rural 
Ghana (London and Evanston IL: Northwestern University Press, 1960). For context see 
Emmanuel Akyeampong, Allan G. Hill and Arthur Kleinman, eds., The Culture of Mental 
Illness and Psychiatric Practice in Africa (Bloomington IN: Indiana University Press, 2015), 
and for the specific case of Ghana consult Ursula M. Read and Victor C.K. Doku, “Mental 
Health Research in Ghana: A Literature Review,’ Ghana Medical Journal 46, no. 2 (2012): 


29-38. 
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part of the waking state, but in dreams it is the sunsum that activates, directs, 
pursues, and experiences these states. This can include highly focused desire, 
covetousness (anibere) for a person or a thing, but it is more generally con- 
ceptualized as an amorphous longing for something that will only reveal itself 
once uncovered by the sunsum. It is the sunsum in separation from the sleep- 
ing body that knows where to look for and to search out (yhwehwee) that which 
will stand revealed as the desire(s) of the waking self. Revelation does not guar- 
antee possession, however, or even an understanding of the ways and means 
to procure it. In recurring dreams, so I have been severally told, the sunsum 
vacates (‘flies away from’) the sleeping body and enters into the same mise-en- 
scéne over and over again. Dreams are commonly cluttered with chaotic details 
(neema a eho nni mfasoo a ededa basaa) — as psychologists and neurologists 
have recorded — and in these circumstances the sustained frustration of trying 
to grasp meaning and instruction rebounds into the waking life. In persistent 
cases, this can recreate the dream as a waking vision (ani so adehunu), and so 
produce affective shifts in everyday behaviour. It is not my purpose here to 
relate these matters to theories of the unconscious (Freudian and otherwise), 
but let me try to illustrate by historical example. 

Forty years ago I published a short paper on Opon Asibe Tutu, who had a 
brief career as a (Methodist sponsored) preacher in the 1920s.”5 He was born in 
the 1880s in western Asante and was likely a descendant of slaves (nnankoafo). 
Born into landless poverty, he worked as an itinerant farm labourer across the 
Akan world, from the Ivory Coast east to Asante and south into the Gold Coast 
Colony. He preyed upon his fellow poor, stole, spent time in a colonial jail, 
and moved about to escape problems of his own making, In the later 1910s, he 
was baptized Samson when he joined the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church out of a mixture of economic opportunism and a quest for meaning in 
his life. He preached in Twi and electrified his listeners. Because of his impact 
he was taken up by British missionaries and spearheaded a transient boom in 
conversions to Methodism. About 1925 he ‘fell from grace. He reverted to his 
old ways, using his charismatic status to part people from their money and to 
‘consume’ (di) numbers of women. He then retreated to the area of his birth 
where he enjoyed a modestly comfortable retirement until his death in 1965. 

To his Methodist patrons (who transcribed his life history) Opon Asibe 
Tutu had been touched by the saving grace of Christ, but had then relapsed 
into temptation and sin. This is a common enough missionary narrative, but 


25 Tom McCaskie, “Social Rebellion and the Inchoate Rejection of History: Some Reflections 
on the Career of Opon Asibe Tutu,” Asante Seminar ’76: The Asante Collective Biography 
Project Bulletin 4 (1976): 34-38 (now reprinted as Chapter 3 in McCaskie, Asante, Kingdom 
of Gold, 27-32). 
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it is incomplete. For long years prior to his conversion, Opon Asibe Tutu had 
vividly recurring dreams in which his sunsum played over and actualized his 
longings. At first, and in his own telling, these were for money, sex, respect, 
influence, and all the conventional trappings of an enhanced selfhood. None 
of this came to pass, and the dreams became at the same time waking visions. 
Opon Asibe Tutu’s frustrated dreams morphed into a critique of the social or- 
der. Simply, others had what he did not. These ‘others’ were the ruling elite of 
Asante society, centred around chiefship and its prerogatives to consume. In 
his key vision, first in dreams and then when awake, and which he returned to 
again and again, generations of dead Asante office holders were pictured living 
in miserable, tear stained eternity, drinking from a lake of blood to atone for a 
lifetime of denial — to Opon Asibe Tutu and to those like him — of any chance 
of attaining to their own exclusionary model of fulfilled selfhood. The turn to 
Christ was symptomatic of this view of a heathen, tyrannical hierarchy, but 
Opon Asibe Tutu’s sunsum pointed to a sharing in the consumerism of chief- 
ship and not to its abolition. In the end, Christ forbade Opon Asibe Tutu the 
fruits of those very desires that his sunsum had relentlessly held up before him 
in his dreams, and also in the waking ‘dreamworld’ called into being by the 
endless deferral of satisfaction. 

In dreaming, the revelations disclosed by the sunsum are a guide, a seduc- 
tion both directed and disguised, towards action in the reformulation of per- 
sonhood. Such prompts are not straightforward. The enabling tool, the link 
between directed dream and lived realization, is access to what the Asante call 
‘power’ (tumi). This term is capaciously open-ended, for it embraces and con- 
notes the ability and force to act, but also ideas about the cunning appositeness 
of interpersonal assertion in its situational use to secure that which is desired. 
Most importantly, tumi is otherworldly and dangerous. It is available to all, 
but accessing and using it is conceived of as a wager between exercising some 
control over it or being controlled by it. Some commentators conflate sunsum 
with tumi, but that is a category error.?° The former is a personal metaphysical 
quality or substance that reveals, but the latter is an independent metaphysical 
technology that can never be fully domesticated by or to the person.’ 

In Asante thinking the realm of the otherworldly is porous, and its denizens 
can and do interact with one another. The sunsum is immaterial and its origins 
lie in that otherworld of metaphysical (or spiritual) entities. Informants say the 


26 See for instance Gyekye, An Essay, 72-74. 

27 Consult the insightful but properly cautious Emmanuel Akyeampong and Pashington 
Obeng, “Spirituality, Gender, and Power in Asante History,” International Journal of Afri- 
can Historical Studies 28, no. 3 (1995): 481-508. 
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word imbricates together the concepts of a shadow ora shade (sunsuma) with 
that of revelation and support. It is said too that ‘dreams remain only dreams’ 
when an individual cannot access tumi at a workable level of efficacy. Much 
more commonly, however, the dreamer receives unclear or ‘mixed’ messages 
because the sunsum is embroiled with other entities in the supernatural world 
that it arose from. Thus, all deities (abosom) are, or have, or are imbued with 
sunsum themselves, and many of them - tricksters or the malign — are anti- 
thetical to any human project, including self-realization. In dreams, a person’s 
sunsum interacts with others of its kind, not just those of other individuals, but 
many too of much greater and hostile power. 

Thus, mental illness is sunsum yare, and it is construed of as an affliction 
in which the personal is occluded, subverted, and annihilated by the force of 
more potent entities. An individual sunsum can be overwhelmed and go down 
in disintegration because of another person’s sunsum, alone or in tandem with 
other powers, or because of the hostility of those other powers alone. When 
this happens the search for tumi falls into abeyance, for individuals have been 
compelled to dream alternative versions of their selves, and frighteningly 
threatening ones at that. An infective spirituality confounds and overturns 
lived existence by exposing its dissimulations, evasions, transgressions, and 
lies, until persons so afflicted sink into a being unrecognizable to others as well 
as to themselves. In the very worst cases, this situation furnishes both the con- 
tingent furniture of a new universe (in the Heideggerian sense), and confirma- 
tory signals and signs — the most feared being entanglement as practitioner or 
victim of a malign witchcraft (bayi bane) — that betoken the total estrangement 
of the individual to community and to self. 

Combing through the testimonies of those with sunsum yare shows the 
world just described in all of its disturbing detail. Thus, abosom in their in- 
carnations as sunsum haunted people’s dreams to the point where men — and 
more especially women (although gender is not my concern here) — awoke to 
the conviction that their desires were so evil that they were in thrall to witch- 
craft, and that only countervailing intercession by another otherworldly power 
might free them. In extreme cases people might feel in mortal danger of losing 
their Ara to the wiles of alien powers that they now admitted to being lodged 
within them. Behavioural signs of this were well understood, and were linked 
to a cultural narrative that catechised public manifestations of derangement 
in signs and acts of envy, jealousy, malice, fear, insult, assault, and every other 
negation of personal and communal affect. Awakening provided no surcease, 
for the dreamed and lived world had collapsed into one another. 

Ihave no space to provide analysis rather than description, but the signs and 
acts just mentioned often included the following symptomatic manifestations. 
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I will give them here in no especial order: fear of willing the death of others, or 
of others willing one’s own death; dreams of funerals at which the dead were 
resurrected to turn on the dreamer; a sense of being pursued by animals, wild 
or domestic, with intent to harm; fear of any sort of cultural ambiguity, such as 
the colour red (koko), extending to a horror of touching such things; dreams of 
gifts from unknown others, commonly seductions to a range of wickedly evil 
behaviours — among them the desire to commit cannibalism, to wish infertil- 
ity on others, etc.; a loss of verbal control, so that speech became pointed and 
anti-social, and finally descended into loud and unseemly nonsense (basaba- 
sa); the ‘language’ of domestic animals, especially cats, as they importuned the 
listener to come to the land of the dead; sudden desires to eat nothing but an- 
telope, so as to ‘taste’ the heavy, fetid breath associated with the witch; falling 
into holes in pursuit of illusory gold; slipping in a latrine and becoming tainted 
with the faeces of others; being asked to pick mushrooms, an indirect recruit- 
ing strategy used by witches; skin burning as if rubbed in pepper; strange ob- 
jects ‘walking inside’ one’s head; seeing the dwarf tricksters (mmoatia) who 
roamed the wild; being raped by the monster sasabonsam — ‘perhaps the ul- 
timate Nemesis, as Field observed; and so on and so forth across a teemingly 
vast diagnostic iconography.?® 

Let us return to the subject at hand. It is the sunsum that authorizes and 
authors dreaming, and troubling dreams are most commonly ascribed to the 
intervention of another entity of the same kind in their unfolding. It might be 
the massive force of an 9b0som sunsum with malign intent, but at a more wide- 
spread, everyday level it is the swnsum of another person, for whatever reason 
hostile and antagonistic to someone in waking life, that enters the dream with 
malice and tries to control and redirect it. This is the struggle of lived expe- 
rience projected onto another screen. Thus, some individuals have a sunsum 
that is more forcefully developed than that of others (obi sunsum so kyen obi 
dee); and in dreams as in life one swnsum may ‘overshadow’ another (ne sun- 
sum hye me so). Before I look at this matter in one magnificently detailed his- 
torical case, let me offer two personal testimonies by way of preliminary. The 
first was recorded by Field in the 1950s from a Bekwai man who had come for 
guidance and relief to the 2b0som mframa (‘the wind’) shrine at Mframaso; 
the second was recorded by myself and another in the 2000s from a Mampon 


28 Ihave plundered my own fieldnotes here, as well as the cases reported in Tooth, Mental 
Illness, and more especially in Field, Search for Security, “Part 11: The Patients,” 148-443. I 
am grateful to Ivor Wilks for allowing me to consult the notes and journals bequeathed to 
him by Margaret Field. 
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woman at the famous ‘black and white’ 9bosom adiabu (‘the water rock’) shrine 
at Medoma in north Kumase.?9 

The Bekwai man was about eighteen years old, and had been told in child- 
hood by his father that his mother was a witch who was trying to kill him. He 
dreamed he was pursued along a path by his mother and his maternal grand- 
mother. These coalesced and transformed into a single elephant (esona) that 
gained on him as he tired. Suddenly, his father’s sunsum was running beside 
him and persuaded him against his own judgment to hide where there was 
almost no cover. He was terrified, but the elephant passed close by and did 
not see him in spite of stepping on his foot. His father’s sunsum said ‘Have you 
seen?’ many times, and the dreamer woke up sobbing. A more dramatic inter- 
vention then took place. 


My grandmother and my mother boiled yam and many eggs to make oto. 
A snake came and took the yam. I could see the witches who sent the 
snake watching to see what I would do. I said, “I will never eat such yam,” 
and I threw it away. This angered the snake and it came to bite me. A 
spirit (sunsum) was standing beside me helping me. This sunsum cut off 
the snake’s head but the headless body rushed at me. This sunsuwm cut 
the body into many pieces. I don’t know whether the sunsum was from 
the land of ghosts or whether it was the medicine-man’s sunsum, but I 
knew it was a sunsum because it wasn’t someone I knew well and it was 
invisible.3° 


Field thought the man showed symptoms of paranoid psychosis. That is as may 
be, but it is not what interests us here. The Bekwai man’s sunsum had been at- 
tacked and set at peril by another, but he was protected by the timely aid of his 
father’s sunsum, and by that of another unidentified but potent entity. 

The Mampon woman met with at the Medoma shrine in 2001 had under- 
gone lengthy treatment there. She said she was ‘at last’ at peace after ‘a great 
struggle’ She had dreamed she was afflicted by barrenness because of ‘an evil 
disposition, and she wished to attack her ‘oppressors’ with a knife. She fled 
in terror to a Christian evangelical pastor (9safo) she knew in Adwira (Ejura). 
He could not help and neither could shrines she consulted in north Asante. 


29 See Tom McCaskie, “Akwantemfi — ‘in Mid-Journey’: An Asante Shrine Today and its Cli- 
ents,” Journal of Religion in Africa 38, no. 1 (2008): 57-80 (now reprinted as Chapter 42 in 
McCaskie, Asante, Kingdom of Gold, 805-823). 

30 ‘Field, Search for Security, “Part 11: The Patients,” Case 73, 301-302. 
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Now in ‘despair, she was brought by her kin to the Medoma shrine where she 
eventually recovered. This is her account of the crisis that overtook her. 


I was dwindling away to witchcraft or something of the kind. When I 
went to sleep I dreamed and saw my sunsum was full of holes or hollow 
(ntokuru). I panicked for I could not feel or see it well any more. A cat 
appeared to hiss bad words to me. Then another sunsum came. I saw it 
clear. It was the sunsum of a woman from my town I quarrelled with. 
Her sunsum said I could never be redeemed (tebea bone) from my evil 
fate. These words rung inside my head when I was awake. The dreams 
went to stronger and stronger until one day here the adiabu sunsum (of 
the Medoma shrine) appeared in my dream. It held a switch (bodua). It 
waved the switch in circles and told the troubling woman’s sunsum to go 
away. From then I got strong and my own sunsum too from the assistance 
it received.?! 


5 Asantehene Osei Kwame’s Dreamworld 


Let us conclude by exploring some of the matters at issue in one very impor- 
tant and richly documented historical context. 

In 1800 Asantehene Osei Kwame quit Kumase for Dwaben, taking with him 
the Golden Stool (sika dwa), the royal regalia, and his nearest kinfolk. It seems 
clear that he intended to relocate his government to Dwaben (the town of his 
paternal grandfather Dwabenhene Osei Hwidie), a move that flew in the face of 
all custom and history. Why? 

In 1820 Muslims in Kumase told the British envoy Dupuis, who was sympa- 
thetic to them and who spoke Arabic, that Osei Kwame had been forced from 
office because of his ‘attachment to Islam.3? This does not seem likely. A more 
immediate and plausible reason for Osei Kwame’s troubles was a radical de- 
terioration in his relations with the queen-mother, Asantehemaa Kwaadu 
Yaadom. This able, ambitious, and powerful woman was Osei Kwame’s clas- 
sificatory mother (his biological mother had transgressed and been expunged 
from royal dynastic memory), and she now had adult sons of her own eligible 
to replace him in office. Moreover, as a youth in 1777 Osei Kwame had been im- 
posed as Asantehene by troops from Mampon in the north of Asante, and there 


31 ~~‘ S. Benson and Tom McCaskie, Interviews with Afua B., dd. Medoma, Kumase, 17-23 July 
2001. 
32 Joseph Dupuis, Journal of a Residence in Ashantee (London: H. Colburn, 1824), 245. 
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is sufficient evidence to indicate that the Kumase political elite were never 
reconciled to him. So, when in 1800 Osei Kwame removed to Dwaben he may 
well have feared that an alliance of the Asantehemaa and Kumase office hold- 
ers was conspiring to remove him from office. 

Osei Kwame took with him from Kumase his only surviving full sister, the 
widowed Amma Sewaa. In Dwaben she was quickly remarried to Okyere 
Kotoku, a son of Dwabenhene Akuamoa Panin. Presumably, Osei Kwame was 
both strengthening his ties with Dwaben and preparing the way for his full 
sister to replace Kwaadu Yaadom as Asantehemaa. Whatever plans were en- 
visaged, nothing occurred for nearly two years while Osei Kwame lingered on 
in Dwaben. Then, in 1802, he refused all pleas and demands that he return to 
Kumase to preside over odwira, the crucial Asante festival of remembrance 
and renewal. Kwaadu Yaadom and the Kumase elite now declared him to be 
destooled in absentia. Dwaben and Mampon offered Osei Kwame troops and 
support. He demurred, declaring that he had no wish to create civil war. In- 
stead, he asked the Kumase office holders to meet with him at Breman near 
Kumase.*? There, he simply abdicated, returned the sika dwa and the royal re- 
galia to them, and went back to Dwaben. 

Kwaadu Yaadom’s son Opoku Fofie was chosen to succeed as the new Asan- 
tehene. On the akwasidae (Sunday) before Opoku Kwame’s full ritual enstool- 
ment (in December 1803 or January 1804), the Dwabenhene — appalled by Osei 
Kwame’s supine passivity — gave the ex-Asantehene a musket and told him to 
march in the train of the Dwaben stool as a gunbearer. Gravely insulted, Osei 
Kwame returned to his dwelling in Dwaben where he took poison and died. 
Elated that the former Asantehene had (at last?) chosen death over dishonour — 
and thereby removed himself from all future political calculation — Kwaadu 
Yaadom sent bearers to Dwaben to retrieve the corpse for burial in Kumase. 
It is reported that half of the royal family went to the funeral, while Kwaadu 
Yaadom led the other half in the installation of Opoku Fofie.44 

It does not take a historian to see that there are problems with the (hi)sto- 
ry just recounted. Beyond the contingencies of politics, the sources of Osei 
Kwame’s singular personal behaviour remain unexplained. This has always 
nagged at me (as it bothered the late Ivor Wilks, who wrote the first published 


33 Some royal Kumase informants claim that there was some inconclusive fighting before 
Osei Kwame suggested the meeting at Breman. 

34 The most detailed traditional account is in Manhyia Palace, Kumase, Papers and Cor- 
respondence of Asantehene Osei Agyeman Prempeh 11, “History of Ashanti,” manuscript. 
prepared (1937-46) by a committee under the chairmanship of the Asantehene, p. 415. 
(Iam currently preparing this manuscript for publication by Oxford University Press in 
the British Academy’s Fontes Historiae Africanae new series.). 
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account of some of the evidence just reviewed).?5 However, there is a fugitive 
strand in some of the sources that can help us, although thus far it has never 
been foregrounded and fully explored.** It is said that Osei Kwame removed to 
Dwaben because he had entered into an obsessive relationship with the Dwa- 
ben royal (adehyee) Agyeiwaa Badu, the eldest daughter of Dwabenhene Akua- 
moa Panin’s uterine sister Ako. The pair had a son. He was called Sikayepena, 
and it is worth pausing over this name. It means literally ‘gold is difficult to 
find, and it is a name given to a child by parents to forestall infant death. Such 
names come in several canonical forms — Awandaho (a command to the child 
to live), oyinka (a request to the child to live), sieamono (a command to a third 
person to aid the child to live), and so on — and linguists classify Sikayepena 
as being a well-known ‘sentential death-prevention name with declarative 
structure.3” Most importantly, such a name is customarily bestowed by par- 
ents who have already lost a child to death, and most commonly the one born 
immediately before the one given a name like Sikayepena. So, we are led to 
the surmise that Sikayepena was not Osei Kwame’s and Agyeiwaa Badu’s first 
child, and that the liaison was sustained over time. This goes some way to ex- 
plaining the prolonged length of the Asantehene’s sojourn in Dwaben. 

None of this might have mattered except for one thing. Kumase and Dwaben 
royals (adehyee) are both members of the Oyoko matriclan, and in exogamous 
Asante thinking and practice any sexual intercourse, let alone reproduction, 
between such people is incest, ‘a very great forbidden thing’ (akyiwadee) auto- 
matically punishable by death. Asantehene Osei Agyeman Prempeh 11 opined 
that Osei Kwame was not mad (9badamfoa), but instead exasperated (yi ahi) by 
the situation he had put himself in. All of his bizarre actions were driven ever 
onward by mpoatwere, an extreme form of setting at defiance canonically ad- 
opted by someone who can find no way out of the situation he or she has cre- 
ated. That is as may be, but Osei Agyeman Prempeh 11 offered no explanation 
for Osei Kwame’s incestuous passion for and obsession with Agyeiwaa Badu. 
To go further we must turn away from the public record to the afisem (private 
and secret affairs) of the Kumase royal dynasty. 


35 Ivor Wilks, Asante in the Nineteenth Century: The Structure and Evolution of a Political Or- 
der (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975; reprinted with a new Preamble, 1989), 
252-255; Wilks did not have access to the “History of Ashanti” when he wrote his analysis 
and account. 

36 _—_Ibid., 253 for what was known of these matters forty years ago. 

37. Consult Samuel Gyasi Obeng, “Akan Death-Prevention Names: A Pragmatic and Struc- 
tural Analysis,” Names: The Journal of the American Name Society 46, no. 3 (1998): 163-187. 
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Thirty years ago, at the suggestion of Asantehene Opoku Ware 11, I read 
through the great piles of unclassified papers that had accumulated in the old 
Manhyia Palace (now the Manhyia Palace Museum) since it was built in the 
mid-1920s. Among these was a collection of historical notes made over the 
decades by (Henry) Kwadwo Owusu Ansah, a cousin to and intimate of Osei 
Agyeman Prempeh 11, and a self-appointed memorialist of the royal dynasty. 
These notes were dated 1937, but it was apparent that they were begun before 
that time and continued long after it. I copied the notes by hand, and the frag- 
ile originals were then deposited in the new royal palace.8 

In a passage clearly drawn from unwritten royal family afisem, Kwadwo 
Owusu Ansah noted the following about Asantehene Osei Kwame. 


Among us (the Kumasi royal family) Osai Kwame is said to have dreamed 
a lot and his dreaming is called Ayeredua, which is to say a thing that 
binds up because it tied him up to weaken him and confuse him. His 
sunsum in his dreams was overcome by that of his wicked paramour Ag- 
yawaa of Dwabin. She held him trapped by this means of hers. She had a 
bead in her string (worn around the waist) that was called asen ahwene 
and it was a power that helped this woman to make the King desire her. 
She bowed down his kra in his dreams and said to him it will only come 
up again when he has a child with her. A child was born and died. But still 
Agyawaa had her plan. And then another living son was born. It was an 
abominable thing and so the King’s sunsum fell away after he had com- 
mitted this thing with Agyawaa. He could not live more and died.®9 


An account of this kind in no way rules out rational or instrumental calcu- 
lations in Osei Kwame’s behaviour as he tried and failed to face the crisis 
that led to his ruin. Here, however, we have a potent insight into the Asante 


38 | Mahnyia Palace, Kumase, ‘Otumfuo: the potential of Ashanti nation (with Notes on roy- 
alty) by Bema Owusu Ansah,’ dd. 1937. In 1945, Kwadwo Owusu Ansah showed Meyer 
Fortes these same ‘amazing notes he has on certain points of history and rank, for which 
see Fortes Mss., Cambridge University Library, 8.55, ‘New Ashanti Queen Mother, dd. Ku- 
mase, 19 March 1945. For these documents in another context see Tom McCaskie, “Agy- 
eman Prempeh Before the Exile,” in A. Adu Boahen, Emmanuel Akyeampong, Nancy 
Lawler, Tom McCaskie and Ivor Wilks, eds., “The History of Ashanti Kings and the Whole 
Country Itself” and Other Writings by Otumfuo, Nana Agyeman Prempeh 1 (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2003), 3-20 (now reprinted as Chapter 34 in McCaskie, Asante, Kingdom 
of Gold, 625-640). 

39  ‘Otumfuo’; written in the right hand margin of the page but crossed out is the phrase ‘the 
King in a snare. 
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understanding of the affective personal framework that led to that crisis, and 
of the sources of the lengthy paralysis that inhibited and in the end prevented 
the king from addressing his problems and taking any effective action to re- 
solve them. Longstanding puzzles in Osei Kwame’s equivocal and seemingly 
irrational decision making around 1800 are afforded complicating insight by 
a consideration of a personhood brought to crisis point in and through his 
dreams. Simply, his swnsum proved unequal to that of his mistress. 

My questions in Kumase about Agyeiwaa Badu’s possible motives have been 
met with the tolerant response that the matter is moot, and it must ever re- 
main so, for it is unanswerable. Pressed to expand further, interlocutors have 
attested that there is no transparently causal link between motive (ntiasee) 
and any form of desire (anibere, ahwenwede, akonndo, etc.) This is because ev- 
eryone has a sunsum, but that is an otherworldly, or metaphysical, or spiritual 
thing, and while it should be attended to and cultivated to gain its cooperation 
it cannot be controlled. Not only that, but in dreams it has both autonomy and 
sovereignty. It can show a person the truth of their desires, often a discomfit- 
ing or even frightening experience. Moreover, dreams are an arena involving 
all, and in them the sunsum of an individual might encounter another of its 
kind, from whatever source, that is overmasteringly stronger than itself. When 
that is the case, a dreamer may be subjected to a new and confusing vision and 
version of selfhood. Some learn to accommodate, but others do not. In the lat- 
ter case, dreams can become obsessive waking ‘dreamworlds, with the sorts of 
consequences that have been discussed here. 

Over the last few years I have been engaged in the sobering task of prepar- 
ing fifty of my papers, the earliest from the 1960s, for republication in a single 
volume. Looking back, I can see that my work on Asante has always interested 
itself in what, following Hunt, this paper has elected to term affect. I can see 
too that my interest in the affective has become less marginal and more central 
as the decades have passed. This paper about Asante dreams and dreaming is 
another step along that road. History writing needs to accept that the social life 
of humans, the Asante included, is conducted by ‘bad epistemologists.’ Every- 
one lives not in reality, not in illusion, but in an oscillation between the two. 
Dreams and dreaming are a part of that oscillation, and in operating between 
reality and illusion they are a part of both, and are a proper if very challenging 
subject for historical investigation.1° 


40 Here I borrow from a writer I seldom agree with; see Vincent Crapanzano, Recapitulations 
(New York: Other Press, 2015), especially 368. 
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CHAPTER 18 


The Life of a Text: Carsten Niebuhr and 
‘Abd al-Rahman Aga’s Das innere von Afrika 


Camille Lefebvre 


In July 1772, ‘Abd al-Rahman Aga, a Tripolitan ambassador, and his entourage 
including two African slaves arrived in Copenhagen to renegotiate peace 
with the Nordic states of Denmark and Sweden. Muslim missions were a 
common and fairly regular phenomenon of the 18th century Mediterranean 
cross-cultural diplomacy.! Cases of Ottoman, Persian, Moroccan or Maghreb 
envoys coming to Europe to negotiate conditions for the maintenance of peace 
against a payment for their ruler were not uncommon.? But there is more than 
this to the story of ‘Abd al-Rahman Aga’s four-month stay in Copenhagen. In 
the course of his trip, ‘Abd al-Rahman Aga met and befriended the last living 
member of the Danish expedition to Arabia, Carsten Niebuhr. The conversa- 
tions between the scientist, the Tripolitan ambassador, and his two African 
slaves that summer were transformed twenty years later into a printed account 
comprising five texts, which constitute one of the rare sources about the Cen- 
tral Sahara and Sahel in the second half of the 18th century.? 

This paper is a story of connectivity, of circulation of information, and 
of the cross-cultural co-production of knowledge. Connectivity in the early 
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modern world is the subject of numerous studies of intellectual networks cut- 
ting across empires, cultures and religious boundaries, or of biographies of 
individuals whose life and travels spanned across continents.+ The encounter 
between a North African ambassador deeply involved in cross-cultural trade 
between Istanbul, Europe and the central Sahara and Sahel, a Danish scientist 
who spent five years as a lone traveller in the Arab world, and two Sub-Saharan 
African slaves closely acquainted with multiple cultures and languages, result- 
ed in an intellectual and scientific exchange producing new knowledge about 
central west Africa. 

Following Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, this paper does not see written 
sources as reservoirs of raw data, but rather it inquires into the political and 
social circumstances that led to the production of what we call our ‘sources.> 
Thus this paper analyses the texts that resulted from the encounter of Niebuhr, 
‘Abd al-Rahman, and his slaves in order to reveal these individuals’ projects 
and the cultural rationales that underpinned them. The texts written and pub- 
lished by Carsten Niebuhr — especially Das Innere von Afrika and Noch etwas 
liber die mohammedanischen Freistaaten in der Barbarei — are palimpsests of 
mixed oral and written cultures. They are informed by oral culture because 
Niebuhr’s informants relied on news they received in Tripoli about Fezzan, 
Afnu (Hausa) and Bornu from merchants coming from, or living in, these re- 
gions, as well as on the memories of slaves abducted from their homeland as 
children. These texts relied, too, on several written cultures: the growing field 
of German orientalism, and also the emerging autonomous literature written 
in Tripoli by local scholars and intellectuals. This chapter thus aims to un- 
cover how this exchange of information worked: what forms of communica- 
tion occurred, and how interpersonal interactions, learned discussions, and 
intimate conversations resulted in reciprocal knowledge-creation and textual 
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John-Paul Ghobrial, The Whispers of Cities: Information Flows in Istanbul, London, and Paris 
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co-production. The chapter examines the protagonists’ previous individual 
experiences and looks at how these experiences enabled them to understand 
each other and discuss common interests. Moraes Farias analysed how Barth's 
views on African history took shape by considering the material conditions 
of Barth’s travels — what copies of manuscripts he had access to in Gwandu; 
how he was hosted in Timbuktu; who he was able (or unable) to talk to; how 
he moved; where he could or could not go; and what were his language skills.® 
Similarly, this chapter considers how communication occurred and informa- 
tion was exchanged in a particular African-European encounter. 

What follows is necessarily an incomplete tale, because of the unbalanced 
nature of sources which consists, on the one hand, of abundant European 
diplomatic sources and, on the other hand, of almost inexistent data on African 
slaves. Carsten Niebuhr and ‘Abd al-Rahman Aga’s encounter happened at 
the intersection of several documentary traditions, including Mediterranean 
diplomatic correspondence, commercial record-keeping cultures, and multiple 
genres of scientific production from German orientalism to Tripolitan Arabic 
historical literature. Each tradition produced accounts in various languages 
(including Arabic, German, French, Italian, Lingua franca, and Danish) 
and various scripts such as Danish and German Fraktur and kurrentschrift 
(typographic script and hand-writing) or classical Arabic. Furthermore, some 
aspects of this encounter are forever lost to us because we cannot access 
directly the words of the two African slaves. There are no sources reporting 
verbatim ‘Abd al-Rahman Aga’s words and the testimonies of his slaves, which 
are always mediated through the reports of others. But by reading Niebuhr’s’ 
texts against the grain and looking for explicit references to information 
provided by his African informants, we can identify the contributions of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Aga and his slaves. We can thus attempt to interpret the political 
and intellectual projects of an African diplomat and his dependants travelling 
across the Mediterranean in the 1770s. 


1 A Diplomatic Context 


In the eighteenth century, in order to trade safely in the Mediterranean Sea, 
to guarantee the control of piracy and the security of their ships, European 


6 Moraes Farias, Arabic, XLVI-LI; Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “Barth, Fondateur d’une 
Lecture Réductrice des Chroniques de Tombouctou,” in Mamadou Diawara, Paulo Fernando 
de Moraes Farias, Gerd Spittler, eds., Heinrich Barth et lAfrique (Cologne: R. Képpe, 2006), 
215-224. 
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states negotiated peace treaties with Maghrebi states.” Diplomatic relations 
between European countries and the regencies of the Maghreb were organized 
by treaties, sealed and ratified by the two parties. This direct negotiation con- 
firmed the relative autonomy of the regencies from Istanbul, even though Ot- 
toman suzerainty was acknowledged in the treaties. But this new diplomatic 
sovereignty of the Maghrebi states was diminished by increasing military im- 
balance with the European states in the second half of the century. These trea- 
ties limited corsair operations in the co-signatory states, provided European 
merchants with trade outlets in the Maghreb; and supplied Maghreb regencies 
with cash, European products and trading opportunities with Europe.? It is in 
this context, that peace between Denmark and Tripoli had been signed in 1757, 
followed by a first Tripolitan embassy in the Nordic countries. Maghreb rulers 
sent embassies to Europe regularly for many different official reasons, such as 
the enforcement of bilateral peace treaties, signing of trade agreements, ran- 
soming of captives or participation in various ceremonial events (coronation, 
baptism, etc.).1° 

The idea of a new Tripolitan embassy in Denmark was first raised at the 
eve of the new regime in Copenhagen in 1770. In theory, from the 17th century 
onwards, the validity of treaties with European states was permanent and not 
anymore tied to the individual Monarch who signed the treaty in question. 
But in North Africa during 18th century it was still current practice to consider 
the death of the beneficiary as putting an end to the validity of the treaty.” 
In fact, in 18th century Maghreb and Morocco, Islamic jurists saw diplomacy 
with non-Muslims as an approved instrument of policy as long as the agree- 
ments reached were temporary and short term.” In the European context, 


7 Daniel Panzac, “Une Activité en Trompe-l’ceil: La Guerre de Course a Tripoli de Barbarie 
dans la Seconde Moitié du xvill Siécle,” Revue de l’Occident Musulman et de la Méditer- 
rané 47 (1988): 138. 
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Angeli, 2011), 173. 

9 Calafat, “Ottoman,” 173; Enaam Sharfeddine, La Classe Marchande dans I’Iyalat Ottoman 
de Tarabulus al-Gharb (Tripoli) sous les Qaramanilis 17-1835 (unpublished PhD diss., Aix- 
Marseille Université, 2012), 283. 

10 ~— Grenet, “Muslim Missions,’ 10; Christian Windler, La Diplomatie Comme Expérience de 
lAutre: Consuls Frangais au Maghreb (1700-1840), (Genéve: Droz, 2002), 239. 

11 Windler, La Diplomatie, 221 and 241. 
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in 1845-1846: The Voyage of Muhammad as-Saffar (Los Angeles: University of California 
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these embassies were financed by European monarchies, which tried to avoid 
incurring excessive expenditures in connection to diplomatic missions. Of- 
ficial correspondence between the courts and their consular representatives 
in Mediterranean coastal countries reveal constant attempts to prevent the 
organisation of diplomatic embassies. Indeed, the acting Danish consul in 
Tripoli, the trader Lochner, tried to prevent ‘Abd al-Rahman Aga’s departure 
for Copenhagen for over two years. 

The purpose of the embassy of Tripoli seemed to have been both political 
and economic. Since the beginning of the reign of the Qaramanli dynasty in17n, 
Tripoli’s politics had been characterized by increasing autonomy from Istanbul 
anda strategy of territorial unification, leading to a series of campaigns towards 
the interior of the country.'* In this context, diplomatic missions to Europe 
can be seen as part of a political strategy of independence and sovereignty, 
which started with embassies to Paris in 1719 and London in 1728.5 Dealing 
directly with European chancelleries was a way to be recognized as a sover- 
eign state independent from Istanbul, even if the legal status of these relations 
was ambiguous. It was also a way for the Pasha to strengthen his power in an 
unstable internal political environment. During Ali Pasha’s reign the influence 
of Tripoli’s separatist factions had increased so much that it challenged the au- 
thority of the Diwan, thereby creating a tense situation.!° In addition, a series 
of bad harvests and droughts since 1765 had led to an economic crisis culmi- 
nating in 1769.!” In this same year Russian Empress Catherine 11 sent a fleet in 
the Mediterranean to open up a second naval front against the Ottomans. The 
impact on the Regency’s trade was disastrous, as Russians considered Tripoli 
an Ottoman province and did not hesitate to stop French, English, and other 
neutral ships from trading with them. In his despatch of April 1771, Lochner 
described this critical situation, with trade and navigation almost completely 


13 Rigsarkivet, Copenhagen, 1771-1789 Tripolis depecher 1771, file 1, Letter from Lochner to 
Bernstorff, August 1771; The National Archives, London, FO-160-3, Letter from Lochner, 
June 5th 1770, folio 46 verso. 

14 Kola Folayan, Tripoli During the Reign of Yusuf Pasha Qaramanli (Ife: University of Ife 
Press, 1979), 3; Sharfeddine, La Classe Marchande, 69; Budeeb, Zeddan, “Les Relations Di- 
plomatiques Entre la Régence de Tripoli et la France (1711-1832),” (unpublished PhD diss., 
Université de Provence Aix-Marseille 1, 1995), 1-2. 

15 Sharfeddine, La Classe Marchande, 179; Seton Dearden, A Nest of Corsairs: The Fighting 
Karamanlis of the Barbary Coast (London: John Murray Publishers, 1976), 62. 
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stopped and starvation looming.!* That same year an epidemic decimated the 
slave caravan from Fezzan and the Awlad Sulayman refused to pay taxes. Fur- 
thermore, serious grain shortage was aggravated by the inability to trade with 
Levantine markets. The loss of tax revenue was seriously depleting the Regen- 
cy’s revenues and as a result Ali Pasha was buried in debt.!9 In this context, re- 
negotiating peace meant potentially gaining access to payments in cash from 
European Monarchies to the Regency and possibly new trade opportunities, 
such as selling salt to the Nordic countries. 


2 A Most Enlightened Man 


In the 18th century Maghreb, being chosen as an envoy was a mark of 
distinction, and diplomatic appointment was eagerly sought. Maghrebi states 
had no permanent embassies abroad. Negotiations were carried out by special 
envoys appointed by the ruler who travelled to Europe on specific missions 
and came back as soon as they completed their assignment. However, it 
seems that in the 17th-18th century Maghreb, the ambassadorial function was 
professionalized. Rulers selected ambassadors who had travelled widely and 
had become familiar with the societies of the nasard.”° In Tripoli during the 
Qaramanli period most Tripolitan ambassadors worked with European consuls 
in Tripoli and were sent on missions to Europe on a regular basis. 

The Barshaw’s ambassador to Europe in 1772 had already travelled to Europe 
on several occasions. He designated himself as al-Sayyid al-Hagé ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Aga ambassador (anbasadiir) to the master (sahib) of the province 
(wilayat) of Denmark and Norway.?! Born in 1720, to an influential and re- 
nowned family from Tripoli, he was related to the Saih al-Bilad of the city.22 


18 TNA FO-160-3, Letter from Lochner to Osten, April 13th 1771, folio 49 verso. 

1g Anne-Charles Froment de Champlagarde, Histoire Abrégée de Tripoly de Barbarie, ed. 
Alain Blondy (Saint-Denis: Bouchéne, [1794] 2001), 27; Marc-Frederick Dyer, The Foreign 
Trade of Western-Libya 1750-1830 (Unpublished PhD diss., Boston University Graduate 
School, 1987), 252-253. 

20 Matar, In the Lands of the Christians, 95-96. 

21 In the Arabic one page travelogue he engraved in Copenhagen, Rigsarkivet, 1770-1777 
Tripolis Sager verdr De Tripolitanske gesandtskaber. 

22 Anonymous, “44. Unkosten bei der Gesandtschaft von Tripoli nach Schweden, 1780,” Brief- 
wechsel meist Historischen und Politischen Inhalts, Siebender Theil, xxxv11I-XLII (1780), 
237. On his appointment as Sheikh al Bilad I diverge from Nora Lafi’s analysis; Nora Lafi, 
Une Ville du Maghreb entre Ancien Régime et Réformes Ottomanes: Genése des Institutions 
Municipales a Tripoli de Barbarie. 1795-191, (Paris: LHarmattan, 2002), 146. 
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Well-trained diplomat, he had already conducted embassies in Istanbul in 
1746; in Venice in 1763-64 to negotiate peace; in Florence in 1765 to congratu- 
late the Grand Duke of Tuscany for his accession to the throne; and in Prussia 
to congratulate the Kaiser for the same reason.”° He was acting consul of Tus- 
cany in Tripoli at the time he left for Copenhagen.** Miss Tully who frequented 
‘Abd al-Rahman and his family between 1783 and 1790, described him as ‘a most 
enlightened man, having been repeatedly to the chief courts of Europe’, who 
was in Tripoli ‘universally beloved by Christians as well as Moors, and adored 
by his family’.25 

‘Abd al-Rahman Aga had already twice accomplished the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, once in 1760 and then again with his family in 1768.2 Like the Pasha, 
his ministers, the rayis and most of the high-ranking officials during the 
Qaramanli period in Tripoli, he was also an active trader with extensive foreign 
connections.2” As a merchant, he was involved in the Caravane maritime and 
rented European ships to carry goods and passengers between ports in Europe, 
the Ottoman Empire and North Africa.?® From the charter contracts signed by 
him, copies of which are kept in London and Nantes, we can see that he traded 
with British, French, Italian and Spanish captains to ship goods to Naples, 
Marseille, Leghorn, Smyrna, Venice, Malta, Tunis, Bone Benghazi, Alexandria, 
Istanbul and the Levantine ports.?9 He traded a broad range of goods including 
grain (corn, bran, barley), plants (beans, alizaris/‘urug fuwwa, barils or prickly 
saltwort), cattle, fabrics, furniture and also African slaves. One third of his 
contracts contain a clause discharging the captain’s liability in case of death 
of the ‘negroes,?° proving he was involved in the slave trade, which explains 
his relations with traders in the interior of Africa.3! The diversity of products 


23 Buheeb, Les Relations Diplomatiques, 110; Anonymous, “44. Unkosten,’ 238. 

24 TNA, FO-160-3, folio 45 verso, Letter from Lochner to Bernstorff, May 26th 1770. 

25 Letter from July 24th 1784, Miss Tully, Narrative of a Ten Years’ Residence at Tripoli in Africa, 
from the Original Correspondence in the Possession of the Family of the Late Richard Tully 
(London: H. Colburn [1816 ] 1817), 55. 

26 ‘Tully, Narrative, 189-191. 

27 Sharfeddine, La Classe Marchande, 264. 

28 Daniel Panzac, La Caravane Maritime: Marins Européens et Marchands Ottomans en Médi- 
terranée, 1680-1830 (Paris: CNRS, 2004), 11. 

29 Centre des archives diplomatiques de Nantes (cADN), Tripoli, 706PO-1-2 1757; Tripoli, 
706PO-1-4 1768-1777; 706PO-1-7 1785-1787; 706PO-1-8 1788-1792; FO 160-4. 

30 ~=—‘ The established formula is: “Le capitaine ne répond, ni du muyé [mouillé], ni du gaté, ni 
mortalité d’animaux et négres,’ Contract dated from May 6th 1790, CADN Tripoli, 706PO- 
1-8 1788-1792 and also contracts kept in 706PO-1-4 1768-1777, 706PO-1-7 1785-1787. 

31 Niebuhr, “Das innere von Afrika,” 978. 
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and outlets in his trade is consistent with the practice of other great Tripolitan 
traders of this period, such as Hasan al-Faqih Hasan.*? It would appear that his 
diplomatic career also helped him expand his business, as he used his missions 
to Europe to load ships and to try to avoid paying taxes.% 

As was usual for this kind of mission, the Ambassador was not travelling 
alone. He had with him a retinue including his nephew Haggi Mustafa acting 
as his secretary, a cook and two black men designated sometimes as his valets, 
sometimes as his slaves, accompanying him on his journeys. ‘Abd al-Rahman’s 
life was intertwined with the lives of his black servants or slaves. In all his travels 
as a diplomat or during his private trips, for example in his second pilgrimage 
to Mecca, or in his daily life in Tripoli, he and his second wife always had with 
them several African slaves.34+ From Miss Tully’s narrative this seems to have 
been a customary practice in Tripoli’s high society. ‘Abd al-Rahman also spoke 
some Kanuri (the language from Bornu), which he had learned from his nanny 
asa child and from playing with Kanuri children in Tripoli.35 When his first wife 
died, he decided for several years not to marry again but instead to take a black 
concubine; he said he thought this would be better for his children.3® In the 
archives of his second stay in Copenhagen, there is a list detailing his retinue, 
in which we see three individuals designated by the term neger (black): the 
cook Hach Belgcer, Hach Marrub, and Hach Barka. Interestingly all three are 
indicated as having done the pilgrimage which, in all likelihood, they would 
have accomplished by accompanying ‘Abd al-Rahman during his second trip 
which was made with a large party. ‘Abd al-Rahman and his family members 
therefore seem to share their existence with black slaves, and trusted slaves 
accompanied them everywhere and participated in all of their daily lives. 

The archives are almost completely quiet about the two sub-Saharan Afri- 
cans in Copenhagen in 1772. What we know from them we learn from Carsten 
Niebuhr. Without naming them he describes two young men — one from Tim- 
buktu, and the second born near the Niger River speaking Afnu/Hausa as his 
national language.®” Niebuhr describes him as a ‘young well-grown Kafr with 
thick lips and a flat nose’, who ‘had on each cheek several large scars from stab 
wounds. He himself and his master assured me that it was used to recognize 


32 + Sharfeddine, La Classe Marchande, 379. 

33 TNA, FO-76/3, folio 242; Rigsarkivet, 1770-1777 Tripolis Sager verdr De Tripolitanske ge- 
sandtskaber, file 2, August 20 and 21st reports 1773, signed Cartsen Niebuhr. 

34 Letter from September 20th 1787, Tully, Narrative, 152. 

35 Niebuhr, “Das Innere von Afrika,’ 982. 

36 Letter from July 24 1784, Tully, Narrative, 56. 

37. Niebuhr, “Das innere von Afrika,” 987 and 1003; Niebuhr, “Bemerkungen,” 433. 
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his country.3° This sentence is a rare illustration of scarification practices 
in the second half of the 18th century. Let’s now look at the everyday life of 
‘Abd al-Rahman Aga and his party during their stay in Copenhagen in the 
summer 1772. 


3 Everyday Interaction and Communication 


In 18th-century Copenhagen, as elsewhere in Europe, the reception of Maghreb 
or foreign diplomats followed a strictly codified protocol. The ambassador was 
accompanied at all times by an interpreter, his accommodation was arranged 
by the king, and social events were organised for his entertainment. The visit 
culminated in the envoy’s audience with the king. As was customary in early 
modern diplomacy, daily activities of the ambassador were recorded by the in- 
terpreter in a journal, written in this case for the Danish authorities.°9 Andreas 
F£reboe, former consul in Algeria from 1763 to 1771, was appointed to serve as 
‘Abd al-Rahman’s interpreter because he was supposed to be fluent in Arabic. 

Carsten Niebuhr and ‘Abd al-Rahman’s first meeting is described by 
Niebuhr’s son in his biography of his father. According to Barthold Georg 
Niebuhr, Zreboe’s Arabic skills were very weak and ‘Abd al-Rahman rapidly 
felt the need to speak with other people. As Arabic-speaking people were few 
in Copenhagen at this time, Niebuhr was called upon to assist. He was eager to 
help and ‘to have the opportunity to hear and speak Arabic, to indulge again 
in the habit so long laid aside and to make himself acquainted with a region of 
the Arab world that he had not himself visited’4° Reading reboe’s Journal, it 
is unlikely that it happened this way. Areboe records the first visit of Niebuhr 
to the Ambassador’s house on July 5th, two days after his arrival, which implies 
their encounter must have been programmed ahead. 

In Ereboe’s Journal, we see eighteen visits by Niebuhr to the ambassador's 
house listed between July 5th and November 26th 1772. They usually lasted half 
a day and most of them involved long, one-on-one discussions. Both Niebuhr 
and ‘Abd al-Rahman refer afterwards to the other as a friend. Niebuhr in the 
third volume of his travel account, published posthumously, recalls in a footnote 
coming to the ambassador’s home almost every day and becoming his close 


38 Niebuhr, “Das innere von Afrika,” 981. 

39  Rigsarkivet, 1770-1777 Tripolis Sager verdr De Tripolitanske gesandtskaber. The Journal 
is written in manuscript old Danish black letter, I am thankful to Dan Andersen for deci- 
phering and translating it for me. 

40 _ Barthold Georg Niebuhr, The Life of Carsten Niebuhr, the Oriental Traveller, 31-4, (Edin- 
burgh: T. Clark, 1836), 42. 
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friend.*! Likewise ‘Abd al-Rahmaan in 1773, advises the Danish authorities to ask 
‘his friend Mister Niebuhr who speaks perfect Arabic’ to translate a letter from 
the Pasha.*? During their meetings they read and discussed Arabic manuscripts 
and inscriptions, talked about geography and went together to visit the court 
painter Pilo and the Kunstkammer, the art collection of the Danish king.*% 
To entertain ‘Abd al-Rahman, Areboe regularly read and translated for him 
the Gazettes, and parts of Niebuhr’s travelogue Beschreibung von Arabien.*+ 
Niebuhr lent him an edition of an Arabic geographer’s text, certainly Ibn 
al-Wardi’s Cosmography written around 1428, that he had brought with him 
from Arabia. ‘Abd al-Rahman was especially fascinated with his description of 
Denmark.*> Areboe also saw the Ambassador write down in a notebook the 
names of the Ministers and the genealogy of the King of Denmark.*6 Niebuhr 
also gave him a copy of the first volume of his narrative Reisebeschreibung and 
‘Abd al-Rahman told him he was going to order an Arabic translation of it in 
Tripoli.4” 

Discussions between Niebuhr and ‘Abd al-Rahman took place in Arabic. 
Niebuhr had started studying the language in 1758 in Gottingen with the Biblical 
scholar and specialist in ancient eastern languages Johann David Michaelis, 
while preparing for his expedition to Arabia. But he was, by his own admission, 
slow in making progress and it was only during his stay in Cairo at the beginning 
of his journey that his fluency in Arabic grew dramatically as he was using it 
every day in the streets.*® He left for Arabia with a basic knowledge of classical 
Arabic, and came back with a good command of spoken Arabic. During his 
years in the Middle East, he conversed in Arabic with his acquaintances. In his 
narrative he describes the variety of dialects he encountered travelling with 


41 — Carsten Niebuhr, Carsten Niebuhrs Reisebeschreibung nach Arabien und andern umliegen- 
den Lander (Copenhagen: Nicolaus Moller, 1837), 127-128. I am thankful to Michel-Pierre 
Detalle for drawing my attention to this footnote. 

42  Rigsarkivet, 1771-1789 Tripolis depecher 1771, file 2, Letter from Lochner to Bernstorff, 
January 8th 1775. 

43 Rigsarkivet, 1770-1777 Tripolis Sager verdr De Tripolitanske gesandtskaber, Ereboe’s Jour- 
nal, July 9th, August 3rd, August uth, September 8th. 

44 = Idem., £reboe’s Journal, August uth, October 14th. 

45 The manuscript is part oft he collection of Arabic manuscripts acquired by participants 
of the Arabian Journey, 1761-1767 kept and digitized by the Royal Danish Library, manu- 
script Haridat al-agaib wa-faridat al-gara’ib, Cod. Arab 93, folios 7or-7ov. http://www 
-kb.dk/manus/ortsam/2009/okt/orientalia/da/object59528/ consulted in January 2017. 
Iam grateful to Jean Charles Ducéne for identifying the manuscript. 

46 = Idem., £reboe’s Journal, August 14th. 

47. Areboe, Journal, November 10. 

48 Lawrence J. Baack, Undying Curiosity: Carsten Niebuhr and the Royal Danish Expedition to 
Arabia (1761-1767) (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 2014), 51-52 and 119. 
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caravans. In Yemen he noted differences in the language and pronunciation of 
the mountain dwellers and the Imam’s courtiers in Sanaa, as well as in today’s 
Iraq between the inhabitants of the city of Basra and the surrounding ‘tribes.’49 
In Das Innere von Afrika, Niebuhr recalls the difficulty he had in understanding 
the dialect of a Sheikh from Lamu (modern Kenya) with whom he had spoken 
in Bombay in 1763.5° 

He does not mention any problems in communicating with ‘Abd al-Rahman. 
Niebuhr had mainly learned Arabic on his own in situ, which helped him de- 
velop a sense for dialectal diversity which he shared with ‘Abd al-Rahman. As 
we have seen, the latter had completed the pilgrimage twice, which in those 
days meant long stays in the Arabian Peninsula, which probably accustomed 
him to the Arabic of this area. However, in a letter to Michaelis written on 30 
September 1773, Niebuhr reports that while he communicated easily with the 
Ambassador who dealt regularly with foreign Arabs, when ‘Abd al-Rahman was 
talking with his entourage, or when they were talking together, he understood 
less than half of what was said.5! Most likely ‘Abd al-Rahman made a special ef- 
fort to be understood, an attitude he would have developed as a diplomat and 
a merchant. He had conducted business and negotiations in Istanbul, Venice, 
Livorno, Marseille and Prussia, with people ranging from friends and family to 
strangers, such as Ottoman and European court officials or merchants and sea 
captains in the Mediterranean. Europe was neither strange, nor new, nor mar- 
velous to him. In this he differed from other Maghreb ambassadors travelling 
for the first time in Europe.52 He spent several months in Venice and he signed 
letters written in Italian. The letters may have been also written by his secre- 
tary, but he was surely familiar with the language or with the Lingua franca. 

Although Niebuhr had an excellent command of spoken Arabic, there is evi- 
dence in the archives that he could not read it easily. Asked repeatedly by the 
Danish authorities to translate letters from the Pasha, he replied that beyond 
the nomia propria and several insignificant words he could not understand a 
text, insisting on the difference between oral and written Arabic.5* 


49  Michel-Pierre Detalle and Renaud Detalle, “Carsten Niebuhr et |’Expédition Danoise: Un 
Mémorandum Adressé en 1768 a l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres,” Journal des 
Savants 2, no. 1 (2011): 303; Baack, Undying curiosity, 196. 

50 Niebuhr, “Das Innere von Afrika,” 972. 

51 Letter from Niebuhr to Johann David Michaelis, Copenhagen September 30 1773. NSuUG, 
Cod. Ms. Mich. 326, Bl 301-2 (i.e. G6ttingen). I am thankful to Larry Baack for making me 
aware of this letter. 

52 Miller, Disorienting Encounter, 67. 

53  Rigsarkivet, 1770-1777 Tripolis Sager verdr De Tripolitanske gesandtskaber, file 2, German 
report undated signed by Cartsen Niebuhr, around July 1773. Rigsarkivet, 1771-1789 Tripolis 
depecher 1773-75; file 3, German report, March 31st 1775, signed by Cartsen Niebuhr. 
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Niebuhr and ‘Abd al-Rahman had more in common than one would be in- 
clined to think. Both had had cross-cultural experiences, and both were ac- 
customed to crossing boundaries of language and religion. Niebuhr had used 
Arabic to communicate and connect with people in Bombay, Iran, Aleppo or 
Sanaa during his five years of travel. ‘Abd al-Rahman too was accustomed to 
negotiating with European, Ottoman or North African traders based in Africa. 
Their shared experience of a long stay in Arabia certainly helped them under- 
stand each other. An anecdote told by Niebuhr shows us how much they knew 
about cultural differences and could find ways to act appropriately in a differ- 
ent cultural context.5+ During his stay in Copenhagen, ‘Abd al-Rahman did not 
stand up to greet high ranking officials coming to visit him in his house. When 
Niebuhr noticed this, as a friend he felt entitled to tell him that Christians in 
Europe were gentlemen as much as ‘Mohammedans'’ in Barbary, and that he 
should behave politely. ‘Abd al-Rahman argued that in Tripoli it would not be 
seen as appropriate for a person of high rank and an Ambassador as himself 
to stand up to receive a Christian. To this Niebuhr answered that birth was 
equally important in Europe and the men visiting him were of high rank just 
like him. Niebuhr’s point was convincing. ‘Abd al-Rahman did not want to be 
seen as impolite, and thereafter he made sure that high-ranking visitors would 
find him standing already so that he would not have to get up for them, but 
still would not be considered rude. This solution was made possible by their 
relationship, or as Niebuhr wrote: ‘Since he was assured that I was his friend, 
he did not take offence with this discussion, 


4 A Scholarly Encounter 


The scholarly conversation between ‘Abd al-Rahman and Niebuhr started 
on July igth, when on his third visit to the North African diplomat Niebuhr 
brought with him Arabic books, manuscripts and copies of inscriptions that he 
had done in Arabia. They read the inscriptions together and ‘Abd al-Rahman 
identified quotations from the Qur’an.5> On August 3rd, Niebuhr arrived again 
with Arabic documents and drawings done in Medina and Mecca about which 
they discussed at length.5° The same day they talked about Tripoli and its sur- 
roundings. reboe’s journal does not mention a discussion about Africa, or 
a discussion between ‘Abd al-Rahman, Niebuhr, and the ‘Africans.’ What we 


54 Niebuhr, Carsten Niebuhrs Reisebeschreibung, footnote, page 127-128. 
55  Idem., Ereboe’s Journal, July 19th. 
56  Idem., Zreboe’s Journal, August 3. 
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know about the making of Das Innere von Afrika comes from Niebuhr’s writings 
and from a draft of this work, in which he regularly mentions his sources of 
information. 

In the introduction to a draft of Das Innere von Afrika retained in Niebuhr’s 
personal archives in Kiel, Niebuhr describes what appears as his project 
and his philosophy towards informants and second-hand information.” He 
argues that as Europeans would not be able to visit all parts of Africa in the 
near future, they should try to learn about the region from the traders com- 
ing to Cairo or from slaves in the European or American colonies, especially 
as some of these slaves were literate in Arabic and were ‘mollahs’ or trad- 
ers in their native countries, and therefore good informants. People should, 
he said, ‘make the effort to win their friendship and to let themselves be 
informed by them. Not every African is competent and willing to do so, he 
insists, but people should constantly question those they trust and soon they 
will find valuable informants. This is consistent with his fieldwork methodol- 
ogy in Arabia and his scientific writing practices. During his journey, Niebuhr 
was an indefatigable and natural conversationalist.5> He preferred to work 
without an interpreter, and constantly interrogated all kinds of people about 
various subjects, from everyday life, to local names, plants, religions, political 
structures, or vocabularies. He verified his information with local inhabitants, 
regularly acknowledging his debt towards his informants.59 In the published 
version of Das Innere von Afrika, we see the same concern to identify sources. 
Niebuhr quotes ‘Abd al-Rahman as his source nine times, four times the Afnu/ 
Hausa slave and once the Timbuktu slave. Moreover, in this text’s manuscript 
he includes two additional references — one to ‘Abd al-Rahman and another 
one to both Africans.©° 

Both the published text and the manuscript start with the Niger River. The 
discussion about the interior of Africa seems to have started around what 
was going to become in the next decades a major geographical question: the 


57 Folio noted 1, Preliminary version Noch etwas iiber die mohammedanischen Freistaaten 
in der Barbarei, Christian-Albrechts-Universitat zu Kiel. Universitatsbibliothek, Vorarbe- 
iten zum 3. Band der Reisebeschreibung,; 2, http://dibiki.ub.uni-kiel.de/viewer/resolver?u 
rn=urn:nbn:de:gbv:8:2-1668126 consulted in november 2016. Despite his title the drafted 
manuscript concerns simultaneously the articles about Maghreb namely Uber die moham- 
medanischen Freistaaten in der Barbarei and the ones about Africa such as Das Innere von 


Afrika. 
58  Baack, Undying Curiosity, 305. 
59 Ibid., 374. 


60 Folio noted 21, Preliminary version Noch Etwas Uber die Mohammedanischen Freistaaten 
in der Barbarei. 
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determination of the source of the Niger, its direction of flow, its course and 
its end. But what comes next does not seem to be specifically set by European 
knowledge or questions: patriotism of Africans, ‘Afnu’ and ‘Bernu’ kingdoms, 
religious practices in this area, scarification, languages, war and military tac- 
tics, slavery, flora, fauna, system of production, lists and descriptions of places. 
If we look closely at the structure of the part of Das Innere von Afrika dedicated 
to central west Africa we see that it is shaped around ‘Abd al-Rahman’s knowl- 
edge. For example the list of cities in the second half of the text is taken from 
‘Abd al-Rahman’s account, even though other sources are invoked to enlighten, 
enhance or question his statements. Niebuhr’s interest in Africa grew as a di- 
rect consequence of his meeting with ‘Abd al-Rahman and the discussions they 
had.®! In his 1803 paper, in which he compares Horneman’s book with the in- 
formation he had collected from ‘Abd al-Rahman, Niebuhr describes a part of 
his work with the former. He insists on the fact that he recalls ‘Abd al-Rahman 
saying Afnu and not Asnu, and he remembers asking him to write down the 
name in Arabic script to check the spelling.®? In the preliminary version all 
place-names are written in Arabic showing, that he did so systematically. 

By comparing Niebuhr’s use of sources in the draft manuscript with the 
published version, it is possible to identify patterns revealing his hierarchy of 
authorities. In the draft he mentions that the Timbuktu slave had spoken about 
a country named Flata with white inhabitants, but the Ambassador believed 
that these Flata weren't the same as the ones he previously mentioned.®? In 
the published version Niebuhr follows ‘Abd al-Rahman’s opinion, listing two 
different ‘Flata” one in the Ambassador’s list of cities and one connected to 
the information given by the Timbuktu slave, carefully adding that the slave 
couldn’t say anything noteworthy except that they were white because he 
had been abducted when he was too young.®* The statement of the slave was 
thus cross-checked by interrogating the Ambassador to whom was given more 
credit. One reference to the fact that the information had been given by the 
‘Africans’ disappeared in the published version, where the information is still 
quoted but without attribution.®> However, on several matters, the knowledge 
of the slave from Afnu/Hausa was specifically sought, as with regards to the 


61 This is confirmed by his son, Barthold Georg Niebuhr, The Life of Carsten Niebuhr, 43. 

62 Niebuhr, “Bemerkungen,’ 432. 

63 Folio noted 29, Preliminary version Noch Etwas Uber die Mohammedanischen Freistaaten 
in der Barbarei. 

64 Niebuhr, “Das innere von Afrika,” 988 and ggo. 

65 Folio noted 21, Preliminary version Noch Etwas Uber die Mohammedanischen Freistaaten 
in der Barbarei, Niebuhr, “Das Innere von Afrika,” 986. 
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various names of the Niger River, the Afnu/Hausa language or on the use of 
cowries. Niebuhr’s hierarchy of trustworthiness thus seems to place direct 
observation by an established European scientist on top; information acquired 
from a literate or experienced adult male first-hand observer (Tripolitan or 
Hausa) in the middle; and information provided by an African enslaved at a 
young age at the bottom. More than social or racial hierarchy, what discredited 
the Timbuktu slave's information to Niebuhr’s eyes, was his young age when he 
was abducted and forced to leave the region. 

‘Abd al-Rahman appears to have considered his slaves (and especially his 
Afnu/Hausa slave) as potentially valuable informants. Accordingly, he encour- 
aged Niebuhr to question them. He also made a careful distinction between 
what he had witnessed himself, and what he had been told, which certainly 
further enhanced his credibility for Niebuhr. ‘Abd al-Rahman’s knowledge 
about the interior of Africa derived, as stated by Niebuhr, from his interactions 
as a trader with North Africans based in the interior of Africa. In the prelimi- 
nary version there is a longer description of them: ‘some traders of [Tripoli] 
spent several years there and came back rich. Others never came back because 
they found the country better than theirs and because justice is better served 
there than in white “Mohammedan” countries.’66 Niebuhr never says anything 
about the goods that ‘Abd al-Rahman and those traders exchanged, but they 
were most likely slaves. Regarding ‘Abd al-Rahman’s credibility, Niebuhr notes 
twice that his description of things could have been influenced by his fidelity 
to his Pasha. This raises the issue of the projects behind the texts. 


5 Intellectual Agendas and Writing Genres 


To try and grasp the projects and cultural viewpoints embodied in this text 
we need, as Moraes Farias taught us, to think about Niebuhr’s text on Africa 
as a whole and not a collection of parts. We need to understand how this text 
was constructed and how it integrated both Niebuhr’s and ‘Abd al-Rahman’s 
visions and aims.®” Only by looking at the five texts and their drafts does it 
become possible to identify the political and intellectual agendas that nourish 
them. 

From the draft, it seems that Niebuhr had a project to write a piece on all 
the information he had collected from various sources about Africa, including 


66 Folio noted 21, Preliminary version Noch Etwas Uber die Mohammedanischen Freistaaten 
in der Barbarei. 
67. Moraes Farias, Arabic, XLVII. 
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what he had learned about the west coast of the Arabian Gulf, about Habbesch 
and the surroundings area, about the Arabs of the south east coast of Africa and 
the lands of the blacks.®* The various pieces were at some point scattered and 
published in distinct articles and chapters. In the preliminary version and in 
the various published papers we see two main arguments — the validity of 
second hand information in regions that have not been visited by Europeans 
and the opportunity to explore Africa with the right method. Niebuhr’s 
approach towards scientific travel was that travellers should speak the local 
language, and learn about the culture and customs of the place they are 
visiting. For Niebuhr the planning of an exploration mission required the 
preliminary gathering of second-hand information, to develop a travel plan 
and gain at least some familiarity with the languages, religions, and topography 
of the areas to be visited.69 Das Innere von Afrika can be seen as a collection 
of information intended to assist future European travellers developing 
projects for expeditions.”° ‘Abd al-Rahman, understood this agenda and even 
supported the idea of a scientific exploration of Tripoli. In his speech at the 
Swedish Academy of Science in 1773, he offered to support and help fund a 
European exploration of the Regency. Indeed when he returned to Tripoli from 
Sweden he brought with him the naturalist Gran Rothman and helped him 
during his travels, as he did later with Simon Lucas.”! 

To understand what ‘Abd al-Rahman had in mind when he worked with 
Niebuhr, we need to consider the social and intellectual context of Tripoli. 
During the Qaramanli period the country witnessed an intellectual growth, 
characterized by the intellectual leadership of an Arabicised, local and inde- 
pendent literate elite.’”* The Pasha lavished attentions on the ‘ulamd’ (learned 
men), promoted the resumption of the rifla (travel narrative) and the num- 
ber of zawiyas increased. Ahmad al-Qaramanli, the founder of the dynasty, 
sponsored the work of Muhammad b. Halil Ibn Galbiin (dead in 1763-17647), a 


68 Folio noted1, Preliminary version Noch Etwas Uber die Mohammedanischen Freistaaten in 
der Barbarei. 

69 This argument is better expressed in Niebuhr, “Bemerkungen,” 429-430. 

70 We know that at some point Niebuhr thought he could be this traveller, Barthold Georg 
Niebuhr, The Life of Carsten Niebuhr, 43. 

71 ASwedish translation of his speech by Baage is kept in the archives of the Royal Academy 
of Science in Stockholm, Sekreterarens arkiv k. 10:3. A Dutch version was published in De 
Maandelykse Nederlandische Mercurius, March 1773, 90-91. I am thankful to Rafaél Thie- 
baut for his translation. Concerning ‘Abd al-Rahman regarding’s role in Lucas’s journey, 
see TNA, FO-76/05, letter 162. 

72 Ammar Guhaydar, “Sources Pour I’Etude de la Vie Intellectuelle en Libye 4 l’Epoque des 
Karamanili,” Revue d'Histoire Maghrébine 59-60 (October 1990): 165. 
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chronicler commissioned to write the story of Tripoli.’3 His book was the first 
attempt to present the history of the Regency in a unified narrative. Indeed, 
the description of the history and geography of Tripoli provided by ‘Abd al- 
Rahman to Niebuhr seems to have been influenced by the emergence of a schol- 
arly discourse that emphasised political autonomy and intellectual pride. Abd 
al-Rahman insists on the dynastic and hereditary nature of the power of the 
Qaramanli, describes a regency controlling Fezzan and Cyrenaica and a Pasha 
with absolute powers comparable to the Ottoman Sultan.” ‘Abd al-Rahman’s 
description of the advent of the Qaramanli dynasty and of Ahmad Qaramanli’s 
takeover is clearly derived from the official history of the Qaramanli, as written 
by Ibn Galban who was an eye witness of its establishment.”> Niebuhr is not 
wrong in considering this part of ‘Abd al-Rahman report as influenced by the 
latter's proximity to the Pasha. Proud diplomat, his discourse can be seen as 
shaped by a desire to glorify the Qaramanli dynasty and the Regency of Tripoli. 

The issue of national pride is also raised when discussing ‘Africans.’ Niebuhr 
wrote in one of his classical attempts to correct European prejudice, that while 
European scholars were still uncertain whether Africans were men or mon- 
keys, these Africans considered themselves to be the finest and most impor- 
tant of all nations.’® Miss Tully in her narrative also recalled that the Prince of 
Fezzan who came to Tripoli at the end of 1788, considered his country as the 
‘most fertile and beautiful in the world.” 

The Maghreb tradition of the rihla was definitely part of ‘Abd al-Rahman’s 
cultural repertoire, as for most of his Maghreb learned contemporaries, provid- 
ing the logical form in which to cast travel experiences.”® We do not know if 
‘Abd al-Rahman wrote a rihla hijaztya of his two pilgrimages, but he did deliver 
a long oral narrative of his second pilgrimage to Miss Tully.”9 Regarding what 
he thought about his travels to Europe, we only have a one-page travelogue he 
wrote and had printed in Copenhagen, thanks to Niebuhr’s help.®° The text 
has a formal tone and follows the rhetorical conventions of Arabic diplomatic 
writing. It starts with a preamble about the Ambassador's ruler and his lineage, 


73 ~=«Ibid. 

74 Niebuhr, “Noch Etwas Uber die Mohammedanischen Freistaaten in der Barbarei. Fortset- 
zung,” 119-120; Niebuhr, “Das Innere von Afrika,” 994. 

75 Ibn Ghalbun, al-Tidhkar fiman malaka Tarablus; quoted in Féraud, Annales Tripolitaines, 
204-205. 

76 Niebuhr, “Das innere von Afrika,” 979-980. 

77 ~~ ‘Tully, Narrative, 183. 

78 Miller, Disorienting Encounter, 52. 

79 Tully, Narrative, 191-194 and 199-200. 

80 _ Rigsarkivet, 1770-1777 Tripolis Sager verdr De Tripolitanske gesandtskaber. 
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followed by a praise of his host, the Danish King, and his lineage. The 
Ambassador was careful about the accuracy of the details he provides: he trans- 
literated the names and the titles, and collected the genealogy of the Danish 
kings.®! In this preamble, honorific titles and genealogy are mentioned to proj- 
ect a positive image of the European potentate reflecting back on the authority 
of the Ambassador and his ruler. The second part of the text describes how 
the Ambassador was received in Copenhagen. It is designed to impress the 
elite in Tripoli, insisting on the royal carriage reserved for the Ambassador, the 
horses for his retinue, the crowd who came to praise him and the joy of the 
King when he met the Ambassador, all of it making it a ‘great day in scale and 
importance.’® ‘Abd al-Rahman brought sixty printed copies of this text back 
to Tripoli, at a time when printing was rarely used in the Ottoman Empire and 
Maghreb. This text was widely circulated, discussed and admired within the 
court in Tripoli.83 

Ahead of his time, and fifteen years before the creation of the African As- 
sociation, Niebuhr’s text represented Africa as an object of geographical and 
scientific interest. But his project of exploration of central west Africa went 
unheeded for years and his work on Africa remained almost unknown for cen- 
turies. By studying how he composed his texts, we can reconstruct the process 
through which oral and written information became intertwined and shaped 
his ideas; and we can reveal his perceived hierarchy of sources. These texts 
are the result of information circulating broadly across linguistic, geographic 
and cultural boundaries. This information had been gathered through the rich 
cross-cultural experiences of Niebuhr, ‘Abd al-Rahman and the two slaves. Das 
Innere von Africa can be summed up as a Tripolitan notable’s observations on 
the interior of Africa, crosschecked against the testimonies of two African ser- 
vants or slaves, and analyzed and put into narrative form by a German explorer 
and specialist of Arabia. It sheds light not only on the discourses of Tripolitan 
traders about the Central Sahara and Sahel but also on the answers of two sub- 
Saharan African slaves asked to provide information about their homeland. It 
is an example of co-produced knowledge across cultures, languages, and status 
groups, a complex text that reveals — most of all — an ongoing intellectual dia- 
logue and collaboration between African and European authors. 


81 Which is not unusual; Matar, In the Lands of the Christians, 95. 

82 ‘Abd al-Rahman’s text kept in Rigsarkivet, 1770-1777 Tripolis Sager verdr De Tripolitanske 
gesandtskaber. I am thankful to Robin Seignobos and Ismail Warsheid for helping me 
with the translation of the Arabic text. 

83 Rigsarkivet, 1771-1789 Tripolis depecher 1771 file 2, letter from Lochner to Bernstorff, Janu- 
ary 81775. 
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CHAPTER 19 
The Kano Chronicle Revisited 


Paul E. Lovejoy 


The Kano Chronicle is one of the classic texts of African history.! It appears to 
represent a combination of oral tradition and Arabic text that has often been 
cited as primordial to African studies. As Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias 
has shown, it is essential to situate traditions and texts in historical perspec- 
tive; that is, to determine why they were created, when they were created, and 
what implications derive from context.? By establishing context, the signifi- 
cance of the Kano Chronicle takes on added meaning. It is indeed a classic text 
that relates to the history of the Hausa nation and the long ethnohistory of 
the classical ‘seven’ Hausa states (Daura, Katsina, Kano, Rano, Zaria, Biram ta 
Gabas, and Gobir) and the identity of the seven ‘useless’ ‘Hausa’ states (refer- 
ring to Zamfara, Kebbi, and Yauri, which are Hausa, but also Gwari, Kwara- 
rafa, Nupe and ‘Yoruba, which are not) of the Bilad al-Sudan. Along with the 
‘Song of Bagauda’ and the Wangarawa chronicle, the Kano Chronicle provides 
some of the best documentation on the history of Hausaland; it also provides 
some of the best insights we have specifically on Kano as a political construct, 


1 The research for this study has benefited from interaction with several colleagues with whom 
Ihave discussed various aspects of my analysis, although the conclusions are my own respon- 
sibility. 1 would like to mention in particular John Hunwick, Sydney Kanya-Forstner, John 
Edward Philips, Abdulkarim Dan Asabe Ibrahim Hamza, and various authorities of tradition 
in Nigeria whose interviews have been invaluable, including Mukhtar Muhammad Kwaru, 
Ibrahim Aliyu Kwaru, and Abdulkadir Yakub. My discussions with Sean Stilwell in particular 
were essential in this reconstruction and in the correction of an earlier interpretation that 
conflated Dan Rimi Ibrahim Barka and his son Dan Rimi Malam Barka. The research was 
carried out with the support of the Canada Research Chair in African Diaspora History and 
the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada. I would also like to thank 
Benedetta Rossi and Toby Green for their feedback and patience, and for organizing the con- 
ference in honour of Paulo Farias, whose hospitality on my initial introduction to Nigeria 
helped to shape my scholarship. 

2 Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “Praise Splits the Subject of Speech: Constructions of King- 
ship in the Manden and Borgu,” in Graham Furniss and Liz Gunner, eds., Power, Marginal- 
ity and African Oral Literature (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), 225-243; and 
idem, “The Gesere of Borgu: A Neglected Type of Manding Diaspora,” in Ralph Austen, ed., In 
Search of Sunjata: The Mande Oral Epic as History, Literature and Performance (Bloomington, 
IN: Indiana University Press, 1999), 141-147. 
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and in this light the role of the Kano Chronicle as both historical text and politi- 
cal project is crucial.? 

While the Kano Chronicle has to be seen as an intellectual project that drew 
on ancient and collective knowledge of the past, the fact is that the surviving 
texts are relatively modern: the most important version — perhaps the only 
relevant text — dates to the late 1880s, and relates to the events at that exact 
time. In this chapter I suggest that the genesis of the Kano Chronicle has to be 
examined in the context of the Kano civil war of 1893-94 and the emergence 
of the Tijaniyya as the dominant Sufi fariqa in Kano.* While the earlier analysis 
of Murray Last and M.G. Smith argued that the text was a compilation dat- 
ing back many centuries, the current view, as argued by John Hunwick, holds 
that it was authored in the late 1880s, which is confirmed here.® Specifically, 
it can now be suggested that Dan Rimi Malam Barka of Kano, a high official 
of slave status during the reign of Sarkin Kano Muhammad Bello (1882-93), 
is its author.® This identification confronts several important problems, but 


3 Mervyn Hiskett, “The ‘Song of Bagauda’: A Hausa King-List and Homily in Verse,” Bulletin of 
SOAS 28 (1964): 540-567 and 28 (1965), 12-135; 363-385; Muhammad A. Al-hagg, “A Seven- 
teenth-Century Chronicle on the Origins and Missionary Activity of the Wangarawa,” Kano 
Studies 1, no. 4 (1968): 7-16; and Paul E. Lovejoy, “Notes on the Wangarawa Chronicle,” Kano 
Studies 2, no. 3 (1978): 46-52. Also see W. Hallam, “The Bayajidda Legend in Hausa Folklore,” 
Journal of African History 7 (1966): 47-60; and Dierk Lange, “The Bayajidda Legend and Hausa 
History,” in Edith Bruder and Tudor Parfitt, eds., African Zion: Studies in Black Judaism (New- 
castle upon Tyne: Cambridge Scholars Publishing, 2012), 138-174. 

4 For emergence of the Tijaniya in Kano, see John Paden, Religion and Political Culture in Kano 
(Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1973), 73-104. 

5 Murray Last, “Historical Metaphors in the Kano Chronicle,’ History in Africa 7 (1980): 161-178; 
M.G. Smith, “The Kano Chronicle as history,” in Bawuro M. Barkindo, ed., Studies in History of 
Kano (Kano: Bayero University, 1983), 31-56; and John Hunwick, “Not Yet the Kano Chronicle: 
King-Lists With and Without Narrative Elaboration from Nineteenth-Century Kano,’ Sudanic 
Africa 4 (1993): 95-130; also see Finn Fuglestad, “A Reconsideration of Hausa History before 
the Jihad,” Journal of African History 19, no. 3 (1978): 319-339. 

6 Paul E. Lovejoy, Abdullahi Mahadi and Mansur Ibrahim Mukhtar, “C.L. Temple's ‘Notes on the 
History of Kano’ [1909]: a lost Chronicle on political office.” Sudanic Africa, 4, (1993): 34-35. 
Temple’s “Notes on the History of Kano,” or more accurately, Nuhu Dan Rimi’s “Notes on the 
History of Kano,” came to my attention in the Nigerian National Archives in Kaduna when a 
staff member, S.D. Dapip, brought the typescript to me and asked me if I knew what it was, 
since it did not have an accession number and was found ina pile of loose papers. From inter- 
nal evidence, it appears to have been misplaced sometime after 1921. W.F. Gowers had access 
to the document when he compiled Gazetteer of Kano Province (London, 1921); pages 8-15 are 
a verbatim copy of Nuhu’s “Notes.” Gowers probably kept the “Notes” to construct his report 
on droughts and famines, “Principal Famines of Hausaland,” sNP 17 K2151, which clearly was 
based on Temple’s document. For a discussion, see Lovejoy, Mahadi and Mukhtar, “Notes on 
the History of Kano,” 8-9. Ibrahim Hamza subsequently located a copy of the manuscript at 
Rhodes House in the "Agricultural Papers" series on Kano that inexplicably include papers 
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nonetheless confirms that a single author is responsible for writing the Kano 
Chronicle, and that this important text was not a compilation of several texts 
or the continuous updating of an older manuscript. Because there was a single 
author, rather than an editor, it becomes essential to establish the context of its 
composition, which raises the question of the identity of Malam Barka. 

Malam Barka was appointed to the position of Dan Rimi, one of the high- 
est slave officials in the Kano government, during the reign of Abdullahi 
(1855-82). His father, Ibrahim Barka, had been Dan Rimi from early in the reign 
of Emir Ibrahim Dabo (1819-46) into the reign of Dabo’s son, Usman (1846-55). 
Ibrahim Barka’s sons subsequently became Dan Rimi, first Dan Kaka who held 
office upon the death of his father for the rest of Usman’s reign and continu- 
ing under Emir Abdullahi (1855-1882), apparently until his death or removal 
from office in the middle of Abdullahi’s reign. The next Dan Rimi, Salam, did 
not belong to the family of Ibrahim Barka. By then the progeny of Ibrahim 
Barka were known as Rimawa, the ‘Rimi’ family, and had achieved a substantial 
presence in the Kano palace. Salam’s position as Dan Rimi was relatively short 
lived, moreover. According to some traditions, Dan Rimi Salam overstepped 
his authority, and Abdullahi replaced him with another son of Ibrahim Barka, 
Hamza, and then by yet another son, Malam Barka. Malam Barka’s name sug- 
gests that he was recognized for his scholarly learning, despite his slave status, 
and he is referred to in tradition either as Malam or Malam Barka without a 
more precise name, which he must have had. Malam Barka continued in office 
under Muhammad Bello (1882-93), apparently dying in the last years of Bello’s 
reign, probably in about 1888 or 1889, when he was replaced by his brother, 
Yahaya, the fourth son of Ibrahim Barka, and subsequently Nuhu, often consid- 
ered yet another son but possibly a grandson. 

To understand the importance of the Barka family and the emergence of 
his extended family of Rimawa within the palace, it is necessary to situate the 
career of Ibrahim Barka as Dan Rimi in the history of Kano, which is possible 


on C.L. Temple in Bauchi, Mss. Afr. S. 1531 (6) 1915. Hamza presented his findings in “The 
Significance of C.L. Temple's Notes on the History of Kano” at the Ninth Annual Graduate 
History Conference in African Studies, African Studies Centre, Boston University, April 2000. 
Unlike the copy that I was shown at the National Archives in Kaduna, which has no cover, the 
Rhodes House version has a typical colonial cover page that is undated and with no accession 
information. The Rhodes cover page states that the version is a copy, with two additional 
comments, the first, ‘Palmer ??? 1907’ and the second undecipherable but including ‘[un- 
clear] Smith Some time [unclear]; with the first unclear portion possibly being the first name 
of Smith; while the second gloss is possibly a date. There are minor differences between the 
Kaduna original and the Rhodes copy which Hamza identifies. 
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largely because of the research of Sean Stilwell.” Ibrahim Barka was apparently 
of Wadai origin, although it is also claimed that he was from Bagirmi. These 
two traditions are not necessarily inconsistent but confirm his slave status and 
non-Hausa origins. Despite his status, his distinguished career resulted in great 
wealth, which he bequeathed to his offspring, as well as his title, Dan Rimi. A 
number of Hausa titles that dated to the period before the jihad of 1804-1808, 
including Dan Rimi, Salama, and probably Shamaki, were subsequently rein- 
stated under Emir Dabo after 1819.8 The title of Dan Rimi is apparently de- 
rived from the rimi tree, i.e., the silk cotton tree from which kapok is harvested 
for use in mattresses and pillows. Ibrahim Barka was close to Ibrahim Dabo, 
who became emir in 1819, succeeding Suleiman, the first emir of Kano after 
the jihad. Tradition claims that Barka had been Dan Rimi under the last Hausa 
emir, Alwali, who was deposed in the jihad, and that Dabo and Barka subse- 
quently studied together, apparently after the outbreak of the jihad. Barka is 
credited with having a strong influence on Dabo, particularly with respect to 
practices of government that had prevailed under the Hausa regime that was 
overthrown. If this tradition is accurate, Barka apparently opted to join the 
jihad after Alwali was defeated, and did so by attaching himself to Dabo. 
According to Stilwell, ‘It was Barka who advised Dabo to reinstate slave titles 
and Hausa forms of kingly authority to strengthen the emirship [and] who 
emphasized that the only way Kano would be governable was if they adopted 
some of the Hausa methods of kingship and emirship. That advice included 
his own appointment as a slave official with the title of Dan Rimi, which be- 
came one of the most important positions in the emirate government. Indeed 
Ibrahim Barka ‘possessed information about palace life, politics and history 


7 Fora discussion of the extended family of Dan Rimi Ibrahim Barka, see Sean Stilwell, Para- 
doxes of Power: The Kano ‘Mamluks’ and Male Royal Slavery in the Sokoto Caliphate, 1804-1903 
(Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 2004). Information on Dan Rimi Barka is also derived from 
interviews which I conducted with Mukhtar Muhammad Kwaru and Ibrahim Aliyu Kwaru at 
the Emir’s Palace, Kano, August 13, 1995 and from information gained by Sean Stilwell from 
Dan Rimi Abdul-Kadir Kwaru, Sarkin Shanu Muhammadu Mansur, Muhktar Muhammad 
Kwaru, and others in 1996. I wish to thank Stilwell for sharing these interviews with me. 
However, in an earlier publication, it was not clear to me that the references to Dan Rimi 
Barka, who was in power under Muhammad Bello, were to Malam Barka and not to his father, 
Ibrahim Barka, who died in about 1850. This confusion is corrected here and my analysis 
adjusted accordingly. Ibrahim Barka is specifically mentioned as a ‘personal attendant’ to 
Dabo; see Mohammed b. Salih, Muhammad b. Salih Taqyid al-ahbar, translated and edited by 
Ibrahim Ado Kurawa, (Kano, 1989; unpublished translation, Harriet Tubman Institute). Salih 
states that Dan Rimi Barka died under Emir Usman, who then appointed Dan Kaka because 
of the tendency to appoint sons after title-holders died, including slave officials. 

8 Stilwell, Paradoxes of Power, 57, 124. 
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to which few others would have been privy, ... [and hence was] able to ad- 
vise Dabo about the methods and manners best used to reintroduce a num- 
ber of Hausa customs and traditions to the court.? Clearly Ibrahim Barka was 
associated with Islamic learning and scholarship, and as a transitional figure, 
he helped consolidate jihad rule and specifically the rule of Dabo after 1819. 
Moreover, he continued in that role into the reign of Dabo’s son and successor, 
Usman, after 1846. Upon Ibrahim Barka’s death, his son, Dan Kaka, became 
the Dan Rimi. Dan Kaka continued as Dan Rimi under Usman’s successor, 
Abdullahi (1855-82), but either died or was removed from office some time 
before 1867. Thereupon the title of Dan Rimi temporarily no longer rested in 
Ibrahim Barka’s household, passing to Salam, a Buzu slave, ‘Buzu’ being the 
Hausa term for slaves and other low caste members of Tuareg society. Salam 
subsequently was dismissed, allegedly for abuse of office. Once again, the 
position of Dan Rimi reverted to Ibrahim Barka’s family, this time to his son, 
Hamza, and then to yet another son, Malam, who continued in the position 
after Abdullahi’s death in 1882 into the reign of Muhammad Bello, lasting until 
the late 1880s. Thereafter, Malam’s brother, Yahaya, held the office until he was 
dismissed during the Kano Civil War in 1893-94. Nuhu, who apparently was 
the last of Ibrahim Barka’s sons, was Dan Rimi until the British conquest in 
1903, although it is possible that Nuhu was a grandson. 

Based on circumstantial evidence, therefore, it is contended that Malam 
Barka was most likely the author of the Kano Chronicle, which ends abrupt- 
ly, apparently at the time of Malam Barka’s death and the succession of his 
brother, Yahaya, as Dan Rimi. While Emir Muhammad Bello may have com- 
missioned Malam Barka to compose the Kano Chronicle, it is more likely that 
Malam Barka had other purposes than those that would support Bello’s politi- 
cal aims and undertook the task on his own initiative. The identity of Malam 
Barka as the author of the Kano Chronicle, as discussed in detail below, rests on 
several factors: first, that the Kano Chronicle is the product of a single author; 
second, that it was composed in the late 1880s, at which time it ends abruptly, 
coincidentally with Malam Barka’s death; that the Rimawa family descended 
from Ibrahim Barka was the repository of Hausa tradition and history; and that 
Nuhu, who was either Malam Barka’s junior brother, nephew or son, wrote a 
sequel to the Kano Chronicle in the form of ‘Notes on the History of Kano’ in 
1908-09, and apparently was in possession of the original copy of the Kano 
Chronicle, which appears to have been subsequently lost after it was loaned to 
British officials. It is possible that a scribe or some other person wrote the Kano 
Chronicle under Malam Barka’s instructions, but reference to Ibrahim Barka’s 
son as ‘Malam’ suggests that he was well educated and therefore likely to have 


9 Ibid., 58-59. 
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been the author himself. The comment in the Kano Chronicle near the end 
of the description of Abdullahi’s reign, and close to the end of the Chronicle, 
is indicative of the authorship. The author writes: ‘We do not know much of 
what Abdullahi did in the early part of his reign; which suggests a single author 
in consultation, perhaps, with his associates and his family. If Malam Barka 
was the author, he would undoubtedly have drawn on the knowledge of others 
among the Rimawa. The reference may have been to the period when Salam, 
who as noted was not part of the Barka family, was Dan Rimi. 

Because Emir Muhammad Bello was preoccupied with the legitimization 
of his rule and the succession of his son, Tukur, the text should be analyzed 
in relation to the crisis of Bello’s rule, which upon his death in 1893 resulted 
in the civil war that is known locally as the Basasa.!° Bello was concerned with 
isolating his nephew, Yusufu, and his supporters, and promoting his own sons, 
and his presumed successor, Tukur. These details are reported in the final pas- 
sage of the Kano Chronicle, without comment. It is argued here that Dan Rimi 
Malam Barka weathered the changing fortunes of royal slavery and emerged 
as a spokesman for royal tradition that attempted to mediate between Bello’s 
wish to assure the succession of his son and his enemies who supported the 
claims of Bello’s nephew, Yusufu, to the emirship rather than those of Bello’s 
son, Tukur. This partisanship is apparent in the closing sections of the Kano 
Chronicle, in which it is stated that sometime after the death of Sarkin Fada 
Dan Gatuma, who apparently died in the mid-1880s, Yusufu was removed 
as Galadima and Tukur appointed instead, and another son of Bello Zakari 
was made San Turaki. Another son Abubakr was made Chiroma in place of 
Chiroma Musa." 

These are matter of fact statements about the removal of Abdullahi’s sons 
and their replacement with Bello’s own sons, showing no bias, and the text 
ends with these appointments. Unlike the discussion of the reign of Abdullahi, 


10‘ Forthe Kano civil war, see Adamu Fika, The Kano Civil War and British Over-Rule, 1882-1940 
(Ibadan: Oxford University Press, 1978), 50-83; M.G. Smith, Government in Kano, 1350-1950 
(Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1997), 339-356; Aliyu Ibrahim Danbatta, The Kano Civil War 
of 1893 (Kano, Bayero University, B.A. thesis, Department of History, 1973); John Edward 
Philips, “Five Letters from the Sokoto Archives Bearing on the Kano Civil War,’ Sudanic 
Africa, 4 (1993): 77-94; Ibrahim Mukhtar Mansur, “The Impact of British Colonial Domi- 
nation on the Social and Economic Structures of the Society of Kano, 1903-1950” (Zaria, 
unpublished M.A. thesis, Anmadu Bello University, 1983), 63-64, 73-79; S.J. Hogben and 
A.H.M. Kirk-Greene, The Emirates of Northern Nigeria: A Preliminary Survey of Their His- 
torical Traditions (London: Oxford University Press, 1966), 202-204. In 1907, A. Festing 
wrote a very brief account of civil war and British conquest; see A. Festing, “Histories of 
Certain Emirates,” SNP 7 2827/1907. 

11 Herbert Richmond Palmer, Kano Chronicle, in Sudanese Memoirs, vol. 3, 97-132 (Lagos, 
1928), 98. 
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there is no editorial comment, just the details. The author clearly was not 
finished writing about the Bello years. The text at this point appears to be 
largely a series of notes. By contrast, the cryptic comment in the discussion of 
Abdullahi’s reign that the author did ‘not know much of what Abdullahi did in 
the early part of his reign’ highlights the details that are conveyed in the rest 
of his reign before the advent of Bello, when Dan Kaka would have been Dan 
Rimi or more likely Salam. 

The Kano Chronicle therefore emerges in this specific political context, as 
a partisan document, rather than a mythical compilation as previously inter- 
preted. The text arose in the midst of the developing dynastic dispute between 
the progeny of Emir Abdullahi and those of his brother, Muhammad Bello, 
within the Sulleibawa Fulani clan. By extension the context evolved as the 
friction between two Sufi brotherhoods, the Qadiriya and Tijaniya, emerged. 
While Dan Rimi Malam Barka’s intent in the Kano Chronicle is not entirely 
clear, he was most closely associated with the Qadiriya and not the Tijantya, 
which is an important consideration that emphasizes context. Once we ac- 
cept that the Kano Chronicle was written in the late 1880s during the last years 
of Bello’s rule, we want to know more about the spread of the Tijaniya and its 
role in the events leading up to the civil war. This excursion may not allow us 
to understand why Malam Barka composed the Kano Chronicle when he did, 
and if Barka was not the author why it ended abruptly. Nonetheless, it is clear 
that the composition occurred at a time of major change in the construction 
of Kano aristocratic rule. 


1 The Historiography of the Kano Chronicle 


The Kano Chronicle has often been considered an historical compilation of oral 
traditions. Murray Last, for example, has argued that ‘the first edition’ of the 


12 Ibid. The last section of the Chronicle reads as follows: ‘The forty-eighth Sarki was 
Mohammed Belo [Bello], son of Ibrahim Dabo. His mother was Shekkara. He was a very 
generous Sarki. He said to his friend Sarkin Fada Dan Gatuma, “You are Waziri Kano; 
I place in your hands the management of Kano.” The Sarkin Fada was unrivalled as a set- 
tler of disputes. Belo was like his Wazir, and Sarkin Fada was like Sarki [i.e., Emir]. When 
Sarki Fada died, Mohammed Belo stretched out his legs because he saw that now be must 
become Sarki in earnest. He expelled the Galadima Ibrahim from his office and banished 
him to Funkui [Funkuyi] in Zaria, whence his name, “Galadima na Funkui.” Belo gave 
the post of Galadima to his son Tukr [Tukur], and his son Zakari was made San Turaki. 
Another son Abubakr he made Chiroma in place of Chiroma Musa’. 

13 Ibid. The spellings of names in Palmer’s edition are corrected here. Palmer did not use a 
double ‘l’ in the names Bello and Abdullahi. 
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Kano Chronicle ‘was completed in the mid-seventeenth century and was com- 
piled from materials which had been developed since the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, while the ‘main edition ... can be dated to the mid-seventeenth 
century.!+ M.G. Smith basically accepted this interpretation, except that he 
thought that the ‘initial draft’ was composed a century earlier.!> Last identi- 
fied ‘four historiographical blocs’ — viz., a pre-1450 period that is almost wholly 
legendary; the c. 1450-1550 period, which evinces ‘consistency and precision 
in the record, due to sources based on living memory of songs and possibly 
written records’; third a period for 1550-1650 when the text was initially writ- 
ten, and finally, the period from 1650-1930, which was based on ‘contemporary 
or eye witness accounts, clearly involving a series of updates. On the basis of 
this periodization, Last has argued that the Kano Chronicle should be seen as ‘a 
document of intellectual history for sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Kano, 
even though much of the text dates to the period after the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century.!6 There is a problem with this interpretation because there 
are no identifiable Arabic texts which may have preceded the surviving version 
of the Kano Chronicle, and this interpretation ignores the context of the late 
nineteenth century when it was actually composed. 

The early versions of the Kano Chronicle that appear to have existed seem 
not to be identical, while the Hausa version published by Rupert East in the 
1930s updated these Arabic texts, or at least one of them.!” The first version 
is a copy that William Wallace apparently had access to in the 1890s when he 
was an agent for the Royal Niger Company and which is referred to in Flora 
Shaw’s A Tropical Dependency.!® This version allegedly ended with the reign 
of the last Hausa sarki (king) and may have been obtained by Wallace in Kano 
in 1894. What happened to this version and who translated it into English for 
Shaw is not known, although she must have obtained it from her husband, 
Frederick Lugard, who became High Commissioner of the Protectorate of 
Northern Nigeria in 1900. The second text was obtained by H.R. Palmer, in Sa- 
bon Gari, near Katsina, in 1905, while he was Resident, and is the only version 
that is extant. He published a translation in the Journal of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland in 1908, which was subsequently 


14 ~_Last, “Historical Metaphors in the Kano Chronicle,” 161-166. 

15 Smith, “Kano Chronicle as history,’ 46. 

16 __ Last, “Historical metaphors in the Kano Chronicle,” 171. 

17 _- Rupert East, Labarin Hausawa da Makwabtansu (Zaria, 1933), vol. 2, 17-73. 

18 Flora Shaw, A Tropical Dependency: An Outline of the Ancient History of the Western Sudan 
with an Account of the Modern Settlement of Northern Nigeria (London, 1905), 236. Shaw’s 
husband, Lord Frederick Lugard, referred to this text in “Northern Nigeria,” The Geograph- 
ical Journal 23, no. 1 (1904): 23. 
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republished.!? Mervyn Hiskett thought that the Palmer text belonged to a 
Kano cleric and teacher whose father, Idris, was ‘tutor to the royal family of 
Kano,?° which had made its way to Katsina with the losing Tukur faction as 
the Kano Civil War of 1893-94 ended. Hiskett identified three versions of the 
Kano Chronicle, one of which was recent and the other two that he thought 
had initially come into the possession of Malam Idris, the original of which 
had belonged to Mai Ungawa Audu, District Head of Gulu, and who apparently 
loaned it to Palmer.”! In fact these ‘three’ versions are essentially the same, if 
not completely identical. 

Another version may have belonged to the family of Dan Rimi Ibrahim Bar- 
ka, in the possession of Dan Rimi Nuhu, and was allegedly given to H.R. Palmer 
in 1909, although it is more likely that the recipient was C.L. Temple, the Resi- 
dent of Kano, and not Palmer. I obtained information that claims that this ver- 
sion was in the possession of Nuhu, who in 1909 no longer held the title of 
Dan Rimi, having been removed shortly after the British conquest, but who still 
lived in Kano and was close to the palace establishment. According to Makama 
Dan Rimi, the son of Nuhu, this text was borrowed but never returned. There is 
much bitterness in the family about this, although the confusion over Temple 
and Palmer should be noted.22 Moreover, the whereabouts of this version is 
not known, if in fact it actually existed. It is possible there was such a copy be- 
cause Nuhu succeeded as Dan Rimi during the Kano Civil War and presumably 
inherited the library of the Rimawa, the family of Dan Rimi Ibrahim Barka. 
Nuhu was deposed when the British conquered Kano in 1903 but continued to 
head the powerful Rimawa household that was loyal to the regime of the new 
emir, Abbas. Makama Dan Rimi believes that his father, Nuhu, was the author 
of the Kano Chronicle, but in fact Nuhu was the author of a related document 
that updated the Kano Chronicle as commissioned by Temple in 1909 and is 
known as ‘Notes on the History of Kano. Given the confusion, the text that was 
never returned may have been the Hausa/Arabic original of the ‘Notes’ and not 


1g “The Kano Chronicle”; and Palmer, Sudanese Memoirs. Palmer was posted to Katsina in 
1904. 

20 Mervyn Hiskett, “The Kano Chronicle,’ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland 1/2 (1957): 79-81. 

21 Ibid., 80. Palmer remembered that he had asked that a copy be made for him in 1906-07. 

22 Interview with Malam Aliya Mohammed Sani Kwaru, behind the palace, Kano, 29 May 
1993 by Paul E. Lovejoy and Ibrahim Aliyu Kwaru. Aliyu Mohammed Sani Kwaru, the in- 
terviewee, was treated as a son by Makama Dan Rimi, who was like a father. Makama 
Dan Rimi was the son of Dan Rimi Nuhu. Bashari F. Koubbah, Publishing Director, Albah 
International Publishers, Kano, stated that Alhaji Aliyu Sango, the Makaman Dan Rimi 
was the son of Dan Rimi Nuhu and was appointed by Emir Ado Bayero in 1979 and died in 
1984 at the age of 85 years. 
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the Kano Chronicle. Temple requested the updated ‘Notes’ to cover the years 
since the late 1880s in the context of a political crisis at Kano which related to 
the position of Waziri, which Temple was attempting to resolve.?3 Hence it is 
indeed possible that Nuhu had a copy, if not the original, of the text that had 
been written in the late 1880s. He certainly wrote the ‘Notes’ and definitely not 
in English but in Arabic, and less likely in ajami Hausa, that is, Hausa written 
in Arabic script. No matter if the family tradition is referring to the original ver- 
sion of this manuscript, it presupposes knowledge of the Kano Chronicle and 
therefore is relevant to the authorship of that document. 

The Waziri crisis in British-Kano relations had arisen when a slave official, 
Allah bar Sarki, who had been appointed Dan Rimi under Emir Abbas in 1903, 
replacing Nuhu, was promoted to the office of Waziri, thereby deposing Abbas’s 
son, Abdullahi, who later would become emir himself in 1919. The incident 
fully confirms Stilwell’s perception of Kano’s politics as ‘paradoxes of power: 
The British Resident responsible for this unwise appointment, Dr. F. Cargill, 
made a terrible blunder in the implementation of ‘Indirect Rule, the mantra 
of Lugard’s administration, in appointing a slave to an office that could only be 
held by a free person, even though the title of waziri was not actually opera- 
tive in Kano. It resulted in Cargill’s abrupt departure from Kano, in conditions 
in which his mental health was clearly unstable, and the arrival of Temple to 
resolve the crisis.2+ To do so, Temple needed information on governance, par- 
ticularly in relation to the position of Waziri and the office holders who were 
slaves. Hence his interest in the Kano Chronicle and its update led him to Nuhu, 
the former Dan Rimi before the British conquest and now a Government in- 
formant. As a result of the enquiry, it was determined that Allah bar Sarki, 
whom Cargill had seen as someone he thought was his protégé, should never 
have been appointed Waziri. Cargill had fallen into a trap set by Emir Abbas 
that led to Cargill’s disgrace and sudden departure back to Britain. While Allah 
bar Sarki was publicly removed from office in embarrassing circumstances, he 
resumed his important duties for Emir Abbas, which confirms that the crisis 
was manufactured to embarrass Cargill. Allah bar Sarki was essentially Ab- 
bas’s business manager and had only engaged in the intrigue leading to his 


23 Lovejoy, Mahadi and Mukhtar, “Temple’s ‘Notes on the History of Kano,” 10-23. Also see 
Ibrahim Aliyu Kwaru, Waziri Allah Bar Sarki, 1865-1917: A Neglected Personality in the Politi- 
cal History of Kano (Sokoto: Usmanu Danfodiyo University: M.A. thesis, 1991). 

24 On Cargill's disasterous tenure in Kano, see Ibrahim Hamza, ‘Cargill’s Mistakes’: A Study 
of British Colonial Policies in Madaki District, Kano Emirate, Northern Nigeria, c. 1903-1919. 
Ph.D. thesis, York University, 2009. 
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appointment as Waziri in a carefully planned plot to undermine Cargill.25 The 
Kano Chronicle and Nuhu’s ‘Notes on the History of Kano’ therefore played an 
important role in the relations between British officials and the consolidation 
of Abbas’s rule in Kano. 

Palmer first recognized that the Kano Chronicle was a manuscript of ‘no 
great age, although he thought it was a compilation.2° He suggested that 
internal evidence demonstrated that it had been ‘written during the latter part 
of the decade 1883-1893; but it probably represents some earlier record which 
has now perished?’ According to Palmer, ‘the authorship is unknown, and it is 
very difficult to make a guess, although he thought that ‘the style of Arabic is 
not at all like that usually found in the compositions of Hausa mallams [cler- 
ics/scholars] of the present day; there are not nearly enough “classical tags” so 
to speak, in it’ Nonetheless, Palmer thought that the author ‘was thoroughly 
au fait with the Kano dialect of Hausa’ because of ‘several phrases used in the 
book, but postulated that the original ‘may perhaps have been written by some 
stranger from the north who settled in Kano, and collected the stories of for- 
mer kings handed down by oral traditions.’2® Palmer thought that the ‘stranger’ 
was a member of the Ghadames Arab community in Kano. Palmer was clearly 
correct on some observations before he drifted into wild speculation. 

Based on textual analysis, John Hunwick has demonstrated that it is highly 
likely that the Kano Chronicle was in fact written by one person and hence was 
not a compilation. Rather than being ‘simply the latest update of a chronicle, 
Hunwick has argued that the text was written during the reign of Muhammad 
Bello, reflecting a ‘Kanocentric point of view in the face of Sokoto overlordship 
that overreached itself and precipitated the Kano civil war (basasa).?9 Hun- 
wick’s analysis shows that there are many Hausa colloquialisms and a consis- 
tency in style from beginning to end in the text that supports a single-author 
theory: 


The sources for the chronicle were largely oral — court traditions, praise 
epithets of rulers (Airarai), traditions of the learned, notably those who 
claimed descent from the North African scholar Muhammad b. ‘Abd 


25 Lovejoy, Mahadi and Mukhtar, “Temple’s ‘Notes on the history of Kano,” 10-23. Allah bar 
Sarki was forced to leave the palace dressed only in his leather loin cloth, which was rec- 
ognition of his status as a slave. See Sean Stilwell, “Power, Honour and Shame: The Ideol- 
ogy of Royal Slavery in the Sokoto Caliphate,” Africa 70, no. 3 (2000): 411-413. 

26 Palmer, “Kano Chronicle,” 58—98. 

27 Palmer, Sudanese Memoirs, vol. 3, 92-93. 

28 Ibid. 

29 John Hunwick, “Not Yet the Kano Chronicle,” 95. 
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al-Karim al-Maghili (c. 909/1504), and apparently traditions stemming 
from local non-Muslim populations (maguzawa).° 


Clearly the Kano Chronicle relies on earlier documentation perhaps including 
‘a written “chronological” skeleton that supported these traditions and gave the 
chronicle the form it has,*! although an exact correlation of such pedigree has 
not been established. Whether or not there were such traditions, Hunwick’s 
analysis raises the question: who was the author of the actual text? Hunwick 
concluded that whoever it was, the text was not the composition of ‘a scholar 
from the high tradition of learning..., but the work of a man only marginally 
literate in Arabic, who thought in Hausa and incorporated material from Hausa 
oral sources which he often had difficulty in rendering in Arabic,3* and hence 
the author was probably a ‘court functionary but not a member of the tradi- 
tional ‘ulam@ class’ who composed it for ‘a certain political purpose.33 Hun- 
wick’s arguments are persuasive, considering the adoption of Hausa phrases in 
the Arabic, the use of the first person in the text, and the obvious familiarity of 
the author with Hausa language and culture. 

The identity of the author as Dan Rimi Malam Barka is revealed through the 
discovery of Nuhu’s ‘Notes on the History of Kano.3* This identification is es- 
tablished because, first, the knowledge that went into the Kano Chronicle was 
associated with the office of the Dan Rimi, especially Dan Rimi Ibrahim Barka 
who had been the repository of such knowledge early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. During Emir Abdullahi’s rule, Ibrahim Barka’s son, Malam Barka, was the 
most senior and most powerful slave official in the Kano palace. His position 
entailed the management of the emir’s estates in select districts and the orga- 
nization of palace supplies, zakat distribution, and commercial transactions 
on the emir’s account. Undoubtedly, these managerial and business functions 
required a degree of literacy, and of Dan Rimi Malam Barka’s credentials in this 
regard there can be no doubt.*5 While the Kano Chronicle is not a sophisticated 
Islamic exegesis, it was nonetheless learned, although highly secular. 

The recognition of Dan Rimi Malam Barka as a literary figure in the his- 
tory of Islamic Africa brings into focus a number of methodological and 


30 Ibid. For a discussion of the al-Maghili traditions, see Priscilla Ellen Starratt, Oral History 
in Muslim Africa: Al-Maghili Legends in Kano (Ann Arbor: unpublished Ph.D. diss., Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1993). 

31  Hunwick, “Not Yet the Kano Chronicle,” 95. 

32 — Ibid., 96-97. 

33. John Hunwick, “A Historical Whodunit: The So-called ‘Kano Chronicle’ and its Place in the 
Historiography of Kano,’ History in Africa 21 (1994): 133-134. 

34 Lovejoy, Mahadi and Mukhtar, “Notes on the History of Kano,” 7-76. 

35 ~—siIbid. 
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historiographical questions. There were at least two histories written before 
the Kano Chronicle which had no influence on the Chronicle, at least not in 
any obvious way because of the relatively little overlap in details.3° Then there 
are numerous chronicles, accounts and reports that were written or dictated 
on the history of Kano and other parts of the central Bilad al-Sudan in the 
period from the mid-1880s to 1915 but also appear to have had no relationship 
to the Kano Chronicle. Of these texts, those of Imam Imoru of Kete-Krachi, but 
who came from Kano, are well known.?” Similarly the account of Alhaji Anmed 
ibn Dauda ibn Muhammad Manga el-Fellati is yet another.3° Alhaji el-Fellati 
married the daughter of Emir Muhammad Bello and was involved in recon- 
naissance in North Africa, in the course of which he provided information on 
the Sokoto Caliphate to French intelligence while he was in Tunisia in 1891. 
Similarly the reports provided by Adamu Jakada to the British during the years 
of conquest and early colonial rule can be classified as history and commen- 
tary as well.39 Rudolf Prietze also collected numerous accounts of pilgrims 
and slaves in North Africa and other documents that provide further historical 


36 — Salih, Taqyid al-Ahkbar. Also, Smith refers to Adamu na Ma’aji, Ta’rikh Kano, unpublished 
ms in Shahuci Arabic Library, Kano. 

37. Douglas Edwin Ferguson, Nineteenth Century Hausaland Being a Description by Imam 
Imoru of the Land, Economy, and Society of his People (Los Angeles: Unpublished Ph.D. 
diss., UCLA, 1973), which draws on the original texts obtained from Imam Umoru by Adam 
Mischlich: see Adam Mischlich, “Uber Sitten und Gebrauche in Hausa,’ Mitteilungen der 
Seminar fiir Orientalische Sprachen 10 (1907): 155-181, vol. 11 (1908), 1-81, 12; and idem., 
(1909), 215-274; idem., “Religidse und Weltliche Gesange der Mohammedaner aus dem 
Sudan,” Studien zu Auslandskunder: Afrika 2 (1943): 128-198; and idem., Uber die Kulturen 
in Mittel-Sudan (Berlin, 1942). For the materials collected from Umoru, see “Labarin Ada,” 
published in H. Sélken, “Die Geschichte von Ada,” Mitteilungen der Ausland-Hochschule 
an der Universitat Berlin, 40 (1937): 144-169; “Labarin Bauci,” included in H. Sélken, “Afri- 
kanische Dokumente zur Frage der Entstehung der Hausanischen Diaspora in Ober-guin- 
ea,’ Mitteilungen der Ausland Hochschule an der Universitét Berlin 42 (1939): 1-127; and 
“Labarin Kabi,” in H. Sélken, “Die Geschichte von Kabi nach Imam Imoru,’ Mitteilungen 
des Instituts fiir Orient-forschun, vol. 7, no. 1 (1959): 123-162. 

38 AS. Kanya-Forstner and Paul E. Lovejoy, Pilgrims, Interpreters and Agents: French Recon- 
naissance Reports on the Sokoto Caliphate and Borno, 1891-1895 (Madison, WI: African 
Studies Program, University of Wisconson-Madison, 1997), 2-5. Also see Paul E. Love- 
joy, “Alhaji Ahmad el-Fellati ibn Dauda ibn Muhammad Manga and the Kano Civil War, 
1893-95,’ in Femi J. Kolapo and Kwabena O. Akurang-Parry, eds., African Agency and Eu- 
ropean Colonialism: Latitudes of Negotiation and Containment (New York: University Press 
of America, 2007), 45-58. 

39 For Adamu Jakada’s intelligence reports, see, for example, G.F. Abadie, “Historical Docu- 
ment on the Capture of Kano. From the Resident, Kano Province, to His Excellency the 
High Commissioner,’ Report No.1, Kano, February 12 1903, SNP 17/2 No. 16976. Fora discus- 
sion, see Philip Atsu Afeadie, Brokering Colonial Rule: Political Agents in Northern Nigeria, 
1886-1914 (Saarbriicken: vpM Verlag Dr. Miiller, 2008); idem, “Adamu Jakada’s intelligence 
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documentation for this period.4° And there are the tatsuniyoyi (stories) col- 
lected by Frank Edgar and others that embellish the tradition of oral transmis- 
sion.| The Kano Chronicle and Nuhu’s ‘Notes on the History of Kano (1909)’ 
arise from a different tradition that involved written history, ta’rikh. Dan Rimi 
Malam Barka may have had access to earlier texts that can be traced to the 
early nineteenth century, although these have not been identified, and he cer- 
tainly would have known the Hausa oral context. He apparently did not know 
of Muhammad Salih’s Taqyid al-ahbar, which was written in Kano in the clos- 
ing years of Emir Abdullahi’s reign, nor an earlier history of the gihad in Kano, 
since there are few details that overlap between these histories.4? That one of 
the versions of the Kano Chronicle text allegedly ended with Alwali, the last 
Hausa emir of Kano, but which has not survived, apparently, is suggestive but 
not conclusive that there might have been other texts. As Hunwick has argued, 
if the Kano Chronicle was a compilation, one would expect to discern differ- 
ences in style within the text, but the surviving versions of the Chronicle do not 
reveal such variations.*3 


reports,” Sudanic Africa 5 (1994): 185-223; and idem, “Spoken Reminiscences of Political 
Agents in Northern Nigeria I,” History in Africa 34 (2007): 1-30 and 35 (2008): 25-62. 

40 Rudolf Prietze, Haussa-Sprichwérter und Haussa-Lieder (Kirchhain, 1904); idem, “Haussa- 
Sanger, mit Ubersetzung und Erklarung,’ Gottingen, 1916, 163-230, 552-604; idem, 
“Haussa-Preislieder auf Parias,” Mitteilungen der Seminar fiir Orientalische Sprachen 3 
(1918): 1-52; idem, “Lieder Fahrender Haussaschiiler,” Mitteilungen der Seminar fiir Orien- 
talische Sprachen 1g (1916), 1-52; idem, “Bornusprichwéorter,” Mitteilungen der Seminar fiir 
Orientalische Sprachen 18 (1915), 85-172; and idem, “Bornu-Texte,” Mitteilungen der Semi- 
nar fiir Orientalische Sprachen 33 (1930): 82-159, i-xxxii. 

41 Frank Edgar, Litafi na Tatsuniyoyi na Hausa, 2 vols. (Belfast: Mayne, 1911-13), and trans- 
lated by Skinner as Hausa Tales and Traditions. Also see Hermann G. Harris, Hausa 
Stories and Riddles, with Notes on the Language etc., and a Concise Hausa Dictionary 
(Weston-Super-Mare: The Mendip Press, 1907); and J.F. Schén, Magdna Hausa. Native Lit- 
erature, or Proverbs, Tales, Fables and Historical Fragments in the Hausa Language (Lon- 
don: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1885). Schén’s account contains the 
letters, historical fragments, and stories of Dorugu, who was a freed slave employed by 
Heinrich Barth and taken to Germany and Britain. The account has been translated in 
Anthony Kirk-Greene and Paul Newman (eds.), West African Travels and Adventures: Two 
Autobiographical Narratives from Northern Nigeria (New Haven, CN: Yale University Press, 
1971). Also see East, Labarun Hausawa da Makwabtansu: Littafina farko and Littafina biyu. 

42 For the early history of jihad in Kano, see Smith, Government in Kano. Also see Salih 
Salih, Taqyid al-ahbar. 

43. Personal communication from Hunwick, June 24, 1993. Also see Hunwick, “Not yet the 
Kano Chronicle.’ 
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2 The Consequences of the Kano Civil War (Basasa) 


The relative silence of the Kano Chronicle on the tensions that emerged in the 
1880s, the abrupt ending of the Chronicle, and the corresponding infiltration of 
the Tijaniyya into the emir’s palace through the activities of El-Fellata suggest 
that Dan Rimi Malam Barka was operating in an extremely volatile situation 
that does not emerge in a simple reading of the Kano Chronicle as an historical 
compilation that evolved over centuries. Rather, the Kano Chronicle appears to 
have been a futile attempt by Dan Rimi Malam Barka to rise above the sectar- 
ian friction of succession and infighting to narrate a story of the greatness of 
Kano through the ages. It is impossible to know how Malam Barka would have 
ended his chronicle if he had lived. It is possible however to know how his suc- 
cessors attempted to navigate the period during and after the civil war. 

The Kano civil war interceded the telling of the history of Kano. After Dan 
Rimi Malam Barka’s death, there was no continuation of the chronicle until 
the former Dan Rimi Nuhu composed his ‘Notes on the History of Kano’ for 
Temple in 1909. The twenty years between the end of the Kano Chronicle and 
Nuhu’s update incorporated the period of consolidation after the civil war and 
then the British conquest in 1903. These were delicate years for the Kano ar- 
istocracy that came to a head in the replacement of the Barka family as Dan 
Rimi with the appointment of Allah bar Sarki, whose subsequent promotion to 
the office of Waziri caused a crisis in the colonial regime that appears to have 
been deliberately planned by Emir Abbas and the Kano aristocracy as a means 
of embarrassing the British Resident, Dr. Cargill, forcing his dismissal and the 
intervention of Charles Temple to resolve the crisis that arose from Cargill's 
misunderstanding of etiquette in which a slave official could not become the 
Waziri, a position strictly reserved for a Muslim of freeborn status. The attempt 
to resolve the Waziri crisis was momentous in terms of Kano politics. Not only 
was the Yusufawa faction victorious in the civil war, with the emergence of 
Aliyu as emir and Nuhu as the Dan Rimi, but the colonial conquest in 1903 re- 
placed Aliyu with his brother, Abbas, and the temporary discontinuance of the 
Dan Rimi title in the family of Barka, although the Rimawa faction was none- 
theless still powerful. The appointment of Allah bar Sarki as Waziri violated 
several layers of tradition that was ultimately resolved by reference to the for- 
mer Dan Rimi Nuhu. Allah bar Sarki could not be appointed as Waziri because 
he was a royal slave, not a freeborn Muslim of the aristocracy, and moreover 
there had never been the formal position of Waziri anyway. The Galadima was 
effectively the Waziri, but without the title. 

When Temple was appointed Acting Resident in Kano in 1908 to replace 
Cargill, who returned to London in disgrace, after deliberately burning many 
documents in the office of the Resident, the position of Dan Rimi re-emerged 
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as the office of tradition. In seeking a reconciliation of the Waziri crisis in 1909, 
Temple attempted to find out as much as he could about political office in 
Kano. Palmer had obtained a copy of the Kano Chronicle in 1905 and published 
a translation in 1909, and shortly thereafter Temple commissioned the former 
Dan Rimi, Nuhu, to write his notes, and also may have borrowed Nuhu’s copy 
of the Chronicle, which could have been the original version that had been 
composed by Malam Barka. Inadvertently, this chain of events enables a reso- 
lution of the mystery of the authorship of the Kano Chronicle. The detail con- 
tained in the Notes helps identify Dan Rimi Malam Barka as its author, who was 
apparently writing it a time of great struggle in Kano. It is not readily apparent 
that Malam Barka sided with Muhammad Bello or Yusufu but rather that he 
was documenting events that consolidated Bello’s rule much in the same way 
that Abdullahi had done before him. The author hoped, apparently, that the 
Chronicle could legitimate the succession, whatever that turned out to be. It 
is noteworthy that Yahaya succeeded Malam as Dan Rimi and remained with 
Bello into Tukur’s succession, but then was removed from office in favor of his 
brother, Nuhu. Thus the Rimawa remained neutral in the struggle, prominent 
on both sides. In ‘Notes on the History of Kano; Nuhu attempted to complete 
the Kano Chronicle or at least carry the story forward to 1909. Nuhu, however, 
was clearly a partisan of the Yusufawa faction in the Basasa, emerging as the 
Dan Rimi under the winning side of the civil war. Yet Nuhu’s account, too, has 
to be seen in context. It was a response to the request of the British regime to 
provide background for the Waziri crisis, establishing clearly that the title of 
Waziri had never been used in Kano, although the position of Galadima was in 
effect the waziri and also the designated successor as emir. 

What happened to the version of the Kano Chronicle that was apparently 
given to Temple, however, has now become the mystery. Perhaps the manu- 
script was the basis of East's Hausa translation in the 1930s, although this is not 
clear. East appears to have used Palmer's published translation, which was up- 
dated on the instructions of Emir Abdullahi Bayero of Kano.¥ Unfortunately, 
East does not identify the origin of his manuscript, and there are discrepancies 
between the Hausa translation and the Palmer version that means it is possible 
that he had access to Nuhu’s copy that has been lost, if it ever existed. 


3 Conclusion: Writing the History of Kano 


There are a number of other contemporary accounts of events from the nine- 
teenth century, and many of these are histories. Historical or legendary tales in 


44 East, Labarin Hausawa, vol. 2, 17-73; and Last, “Historical Metaphors,’ 175. 
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Kano, as elsewhere in Hausaland, belong to the genre of fabaru (sing. labara) 
or oral history and autobiography that are part of Hausa oral discourse but 
are not considered tarihi, which are written histories. By contrast, tatsuniyoyi 
(sing. tatsuniya) are stories or tales for entertainment and moral instruction 
that have no pretence to being historical.*5 In Kano, historical accounts oc- 
cupy a fairly unusual, relatively unimportant position in oral culture, unlike 
other places in the Muslim world. According to Priscilla Starratt, the /abara, 
like the tatsuniya, is both long and oral: however, the content of a /abari is that 
it is most frequently told by men in the evening, /abaru vary from history to au- 
tobiography in the English sense, and — unlike tatsunyoyi purport to be true.*® 

Written texts, like the Kano Chronicle, are known as tarihi, and hence are 
distinct from tatsunyoyi and labaru, which are oral in presentation, although 
many have now been written down. There are many tarihi, although the ex- 
tent to which these are consulted or were read in the past, except by a very 
few learned scholars, is open to speculation.*” Malam Nasiru Kabara, who has 
claimed to be in possession of the ‘official’ copy of the Kano Chronicle, accord- 
ing to Starratt, for example, ‘never teaches or even regularly reads the book, 
but relies on oral sources.*® It thus appears that in Kano, the Kano Chronicle 
was most important at the time it was written in the late 1880s, and then sub- 
sequently when British officials were trying to understand Kano political struc- 
tures at the time that Indirect Rule was being implemented, than it is now as 
history. The text seems to have been a product of the crisis that resulted in the 
Kano Civil War. It is possible that its author, Dan Rimi Malam Barka, was sym- 
pathetic to the Yusufu faction and hence loyal to Yusufu’s father, the late Emir 
Abdullahi, but it is more likely that Malam Barka was trying to rise above the 
dynastic rivalries that led to war. By recounting the ancient history of Kano, 
he was emphasizing the /ongue durée that linked the Hausa past with the era 
of jihad and its aftermath. The traditions that the Rimawa family preserved, 
which underlay Kano authority since Emir Ibrahim Dabo had instituted them, 
following the advice of Dan Rimi Ibrahim Barka, established constitutional 


45  G.P.Bargery, A Hausa-English Dictionary and English-Hausa Vocabulary (London, 1934). In 
this context, Bargery’s definitions are important because they are largely based on his col- 
laboration with Malam Mamudu in Kano. My interviews with Mamudu, whose biography 
was published by Neil Skinner, confirmed the distinctions. 

46 Starratt, “Oral history in Muslim Africa,” 137. 

47 _ELR. Palmer, among others, solicited histories, some of which he published in Sudanese 
Memoirs. See such histories in the Palmer Collection, Jos Museum, Army Book 1, which 
includes 33 specific items that are labelled ta’rikh as well as king lists and other texts that 
are clearly historical in nature. 

48 _ Starratt, “Oral history in Muslim Africa,” 127. 
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mechanisms for succession and governance. Such mechanisms were supposed 
to prevent such a crisis as the Basasa. 

Yahaya and Nuhu both held the title of Dan Rimi after Malam Barka, the 
first associated with Tukur and the second with the Yusufu faction and Aliyu. 
Nuhu continued the writing of the Kano traditions in the context of the Waziri 
crisis during the first decade of British rule in Kano, demonstrating the legiti- 
macy of the Yusufawa faction as victors in the civil war and their continued 
rule under Emir Abbas. Any friction that was revealed in the Civil War between 
the Tijantya and the Qadiriya dissipated when Abbas joined the Tijantya and 
welcomed the exiled Tijani merchant families back to Kano. The Dan Rimi 
family survived all these crises and remained an important element in the 
Kano palace late into the twentieth century. The intent of this trajectory ap- 
pears to have been to transcend current disputes and disruptions and sustain 
the context of the longue durée. 

The flurry of literary activity and cultural expression in Kano and other 
Hausa centers was part of a much broader phenomenon of historical writing 
in the period from the 1880s through to the 1920s, and of course, that tradition 
continued afterwards. As more is understood about the context in which spe- 
cific texts were written, and this usually involves the identification of authors 
and their political and religious perspectives, we are able to understand the 
issues that were of primary concern. In the case of Kano, the literary tradition 
was associated with the political ambitions of Muhammad Bello and his son 
Tukur and was closely connected with the consolidation of the Tijaniya as the 
dominant tariqa of the Agalawa and other merchants. I am not suggesting that 
we know conclusively why or for what purposes the Kano Chronicle was actu- 
ally composed in the late 1880s or early 1890s, but I am raising the issue that 
there must be connections that require further study. Starratt has concluded 
for Kano that: 


Political and religious factors have combined to produce a centralized, 
literate monarchy with no court historian, where history is not a presti- 
gious subject to be taught and passed on with the other Islamic sciences. 
Rather it is a source of entertainment, a source of moral instruction, anda 
source of wisdom, particularly useful to holders of positions of power and 
responsibility. It is told, but not taught, in a society famous for its teach- 
ing.... When people tell /abaran mutanen da [‘history or autobiography of 
people in the past’] in Kano, their purpose is not to transmit history, but 
to entertain, to socialize and to impart a moral lesson....49 


49 = Ibid. 151. 
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Starratt in effect concludes that the Rimawa were unsuccessful in establishing 
the family as the repository of court history, but her conclusion is contentious. 
It is not clear why formal histories, tarihi, such as the Kano Chronicle, have 
not been more significant in terms of education and propagation of knowl- 
edge, but they nonetheless exist. A critical reading of the Kano Chronicle ad- 
dresses issues raised by Moraes Farias in his study of traditions in Borgu, and 
specifically Waa Kamisooko and the Gesere, both of which show the ways in 
which political strategies and intellectual projects related to the production of 
oral texts, and one can add, sometimes written texts, at least as the case of the 
Kano Chronicle demonstrates. Historical texts and accounts of history more 
generally reflect interpretations of the history of Islam, society and political 
economy in West Africa through the frame of local issues that have to be exam- 
ined in context. The Kano Chronicle is no exception. 
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CHAPTER 20 


Slavery or Death in Sokoto and Borno: Tactics, 
Legalities and Sources 


Murray Last 


I want here to be mildly provocative — partly to celebrate Paulo Fernando de 
Moraes Farias’s own ability to provoke, with both new ideas and new data, but 
also to prompt a re-think of the clichés I frequently come across that assume 
the gihdd set in motion by Saih ‘Uthman and his kin involved widespread mur- 
ders, even massacres. Similarly, the terrible deeds of Boko Haram in contem- 
porary Borno have generated daily journalistic clichés that count as ‘analysis’. 
These clichés offer the reader no specific references to such awful deeds yet 
they are passed off as ‘history’. We have one main account, by an (albeit bi- 
ased) eye-witness, of much of the fighting in the gihad — and it is both the 
book’s context and the language used in the account that I want to examine 
first, before analysing some of the data seemingly in it. The 45 pages of Arabic 
that I focus on are rarely studied in any detail (perhaps because they are bor- 
ing?) — set in the middle of the book, they are an account of raid after raid 
against peasants and their families, in which villages were destroyed and their 
women and children taken prisoner. What actually happened to all these pris- 
oners (and the property that was looted) we do not know of course, but I will 
suggest the raiding soon gave rise to local worries that perhaps some of it was 
not gihad in any formal, proper sense of the term. Hence, is there more to be 
read into — and taken from — this account of fighting that most of us historians 
have overlooked? 


1 Muhammad Bello’s Infaq al-maisur: Its Context 


The compilation of the much-cited history of the Sokoto gihad, Infaq al-maisur 
fitarth bilad al-Takrur (‘Easy expenditure on the history of the land of Takrur’),} 


1 Inciting passages from Muhammad Bello’s 1812 book, Infaq al — maisur, | am giving either [1] 
the pages of EJ. Arnett’s 1922 translation into English from a Hausa translation of the Arabic 
done when he was a senior British official in Sokoto, or [2] the 1951 Arabic text published by 
C.EJ. Whitting, especially where the Arnett version varies slightly from the Arabic text, or 
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was completed by Muhammad Bello early in November 1812 (the month he 
turned 31 years old). He had already been appointed (as Amir al-Sudan) to take 
command of the rich eastern and northern segments of the new, huge Caliph- 
ate established by his father, the Caliph Saih ‘Uthman. The Caliph’s younger 
brother, the ultra-scholarly ‘Abdullah, was Bello’s senior by some 16 years and 
was the Wazir to the Caliph, but he had been allotted the much less developed 
western and southern quarters of the Caliphate. We do not know the logic 
behind this division of power (were there echoes here of the division of the 
original Islamic caliphate?), but it does seem that the Saih favoured his son 
Bello, who had all through his 20s ensured the security of his father during the 
fighting (gihad), being explicitly worried for his safety and building walls when 
his father was sick (at Gwandu), then later building a strong settlement (So- 
koto) to which he could retire if in need.” Indeed Bello had been the one that 
the Saih sent in 1806 to appoint the future Emirs of the great cities of Katsina, 
Kano and Zaria (and others).? His uncle ‘Abdullah that year had become so dis- 
gusted with the way some of his fellow gihadis were behaving (in victory) that 
he had abandoned the gihdd, only to be persuaded by the Kano gihadi Mus- 
lims to return to the fight. Nonetheless Bello was clearly the Saih’s key agent. 
‘Abdullah had been a military commander of real note, fighting alongside the 
formal Army commander (Qa’id al-gais) ‘Ali Jedo, in all the toughest battles 
and getting wounded (in the leg by an arrow‘), yet still writing elegant epic po- 
etry celebrating the successes of the gihad: he was their best Arabist. In short, 
‘Abdullah was, in the Saih’s immediate family, both an active leader and their 
strictest lawyer — he was a stickler compared to his elder brother the Saih (who, 
at 50 years old and the Imam of the gama‘a, did not fight). 

So the question arises as to what made Bello write this lengthy book of some 
212 pages at a time when, as he says, he was being burdened both with gover- 
nance (al-riyasa al-ma‘um*) and with coping with those who were still chal- 
lenging the legitimacy of the gihad. Why did not the Saih himself write it, or 
indeed the learned ‘Abdullah? In this brief analysis I will focus only on the 
book’s central 45 pages which recount in chronological detail the actual pro- 
cess of conquest, since I will suggest that it is here we can find the evidence 
for both the dissent and the disquiet that made it seem necessary to the Saih 


where knowing the exact terminology matters to my argument. Copies of the Amett text are 
widely available in libraries. 

2 Muhammad Bello, 91, 98; cf. 83 for two lines of verse that Bello sang to himself, after a day’s 
fighting, on his caring for the Shaikh. 

3 EJ. Amett, The Rise of the Sokoto Fulani (Kano: Kano Emirate Printing Dept., 1922), 86-87. 

4 Arnett, Rise of the Sokoto Fulani, 67. 

5 Muhammad Bello, 21. 
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and his family to spell out in some detail what actually happened during the 
fighting. It is important to remember that local ‘history’ was in no way of prime 
importance in the scholarly curriculum, so that copies of Infaq al-maisur are 
not ubiquitous today in the libraries of the learned. I will also suggest (more 
problematically perhaps) that there is a /iterary dimension to Bello’s scholar- 
ship: that he is seeking, in this set of pages, to turn readers’ minds not only to 
the famous fights of the Prophet (whose model the gihadi leaders consciously 
were imitating) but also to the histories and the epic poetry that recorded the 
heroic campaigns of such notable Caliphs as Harun al- Rashid whose role as 
a Ghazi-Caliph Bello admired, perhaps aspired to. Harun al-Rashid had been 
out on the frontier in a new ribat capital (Raqqa, now I.S.’s headquarters), and 
leading in person the annual expeditions against the Byzantines beyond the 
frontier-zone of his great Caliphate — both roles celebrated in classic histo- 
ries by al-Waqidi and al-Tabari. Bello too had built his own ribat (Wurmo) out 
on the frontier as a smaller headquarters for himself and, as a general policy, 
established several other frontier forts (such as Shagari [tagr, border post]). 
Thus some of the terminology used in these 45 pages of Bello’s, as well as his 
inclusion of relevant epic-style poetry written by his uncle ‘Abdullah, once sug- 
gested this specific literary dimension to that pioneer of gihddi studies, Prof. 
Abdullahi (H.F.C.) Smith in mid-1g960s Zaria; but he never published his ideas 
on this. 

There was, though, also a less local reason to spell out, for a wider contem- 
porary public, the history of the fighting. Far to the east of Sokoto, some mem- 
bers of the Saih’s network had recently launched raids on the long-established 
Muslim state of Borno whose ruler had for centuries held the title of Caliph 
over areas that included most of that which the Saih’s forces had recently 
captured. The Borno caliph sent a messenger and then his successor, Al-hags 
Muhammad al-Amin al-Kanemi, wrote lengthy letters demanding not only to 
know why Muslims were now attacking the Muslims of Borno but how, too, 
the Saih could justify his gihdd. The letters started coming late in 1810. The 
gthad’s leaders responded by arguing that it was not they who started the fight- 
ing: they were fighting only in self- defence, against the Emirs of the (Muslim) 
states of Gobir and Kebbi who had sought to destroy the Saih’s gama‘a. What 
is in question is whether the endless ‘raids’ (specifically called gazwat) against 
peasants, the elderly, women and the young, even servants — raids that put 
these technically ‘gihad-exempt' civilians all at risk of starvation — truly count 
as ‘gihad’ according to the classic rules of gihadi warfare (siyar).® Formally the 


6 The source for siyar in ‘Uthman’s Bayan wugub al-hijra is mainly Ibn Guzayy’s Qawanin. A 
more detailed earlier text on siyar is Bidayat al-mugtahid by Ibn Rusd (Rudolph Peters (ed.), 
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gthad was against the Emirs and their governments, and when they and their 
cities yielded to gihadi control, there needs be no further jihad. But were ‘raids’ 
a different matter and, if so, were these then of special interest to Muhammad 
Bello? Was he trying both to tell the laggards in 1812 Sokoto not to forget the 
heroics that had got them the luxuries they were now enjoying; and warn his 
critics not to diminish the significance of Allah's gifts of victory after victory in 
those tumultuous years? Saih ‘Uthman was not the Mahdi (as Bello said twice 
in order to counter what some had hoped), but just a mugaddid, a renewer of 
local Muslims’ properly Islamic practice; the creation of the Caliphate had in- 
deed been tough but it would last, the Saih said, till the Mahdi came (‘soon’—a 
hundred years?) — it was thus important that Bello described the Caliphate’s 
development, errors and all. So what, then, might have been the focus of the 
local critics? 


2 The Rules of gihad and ‘raiding’ 


The rules governing gihad (siyar) have been laid out on the basis of the Qur’an, 
the Prophet's own practice and what he is reported to have said. They specify 
who can be killed when, and who should not be killed: the latter include wom- 
en, children, the elderly, even peasants and serfs.” Importantly, before being at- 
tacked, the enemy should be invited to convert to Islam, and if they do so, they 
should not be fought — which would make surprise attacks all but impossible. 
There was also the question of whether killing prisoners-of-war was allowed. 
There are tight rules, too, about the division of booty, and who are eligible: reg- 
ular fighters registered as such (muqatila) in the Diwan are paid a stipend (‘ata) 
as well as a share of the loot; ‘volunteers’ (mutatawwitin) only get a stipend. 
Behind all this was the requirement for a registered fighter to come armed and 
equipped for war. Having a horse entitled you to a larger stipend (so horses 
were especially worth looting?). 

The rules about forms of fighting other than gihad — such as the raid or 
gazw — are less precise. Indeed under ‘Abbasid caliphs, on the frontiers (tugur) 
commerce with the enemy had been possible, as well as regular, seasonal 
raids, especially against Byzantine territory, for which military heroes earned 
epic reputations. While biographies of the Prophet label every expedition or 


Jihad in Mediaeval and Modern Islam (Leiden: Brill, 1977)), which is the source of my remarks 
here. 

7 EH. al-Masri (ed.), Uthman ibn Fudi: Bayan wugub al-higra ‘ala al-ibad (Khartoum: Khar- 
toum University Press, 1978), Chapter 19. 
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journey he made as a gazw, this term was used later by such classic authors as 
al-Waqidi and al-Tabari specifically for military campaigns, and raiders had the 
honourable label of magazt. A gazw during the ‘Abbasid caliphate, in short, 
need not comply with all the specific rules of gihad. 

Muhammad Bello, in Infaq al-maisur, regularly uses gazw to describe the 
fighting he and his father’s brother ‘Abdullah as well as their Qa@’%d al-gais, ‘Ali 
Jedo, waged against communities in Gobir, Zamfara and Kebbi in the course 
of the gihad for which the Saih ‘Uthman was their Imam. But the successful 
battle against massed Gobir forces at Tabkin Kwotto is labelled as a waqia, a 
confrontation (and not a ‘raid’); the term is used for the two other mass en- 
gagements at Tsuntsua and Alwasa, which were less successful.’ He mentions 
the occasional individual sartya (‘a sortie’)? and he uses gihad sometimes to 
describe the overall campaign against the Emir of Gobir while using the term 
harb for the war generally; but when he specifies that ‘the Qa@d al-gais took out 
the flag’, he always uses the label gazw. 

So the question arises, did Muhammad Bello use this label precisely because 
the formal rules of gihad were not being adhered to? We know, both from his 
account and from his uncle’s disapproval of the gais’s behaviour, that after the 
first year or so not all was going well, legally speaking, over either booty or 
aman (truce), let alone motivation. Indeed, did the Qd@id al-gais have a per- 
sonal following of his own (as his ashab); did he ever challenge the authority of 
Muhammad Bello and his uncle ‘Abdullah over the conduct of the gais which 
he led as its Qa’id? We know of later stories critical about ‘Ali Jedo’s conduct — 
might he also have been recruiting ‘volunteers’ whose motives for fighting 
were more about loot than for, say, martyrdom? If so, this raises the question of 
how the gais, or the gund as a whole (i.e. those distinct units or guyus fighting 
in different regions), were paid, armed and fed. We do not know the logistics 
of the Sokoto gihad overall, except that food was often so scarce that people 
were dying of starvation and thirst; hence booty included food and water sup- 
plies even if it left non-combatants to starve. A tactic was to burn crops,!° or a 
town." But illnesses were also a problem — an epidemic (wab@’) killed many in 
a gais on campaign,!* and malaria (humma al-rabt‘) sent Bello home:!? so on 
this latter occasion no one was in command of a ‘raid’ and it failed. In addition 


Muhammad Bello, 73, 79. 
Muhammad Bello, 84. 
10 ~—- Arnett, Rise of the Sokoto Fulani, 91. 
11 Ibid, 93. 
12 Muhammad Bello, 113. 
13. ~+Arnett, Rise of the Sokoto Fulani, 77. 
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to ‘fear, fierce hunger and diseases’, lack of money (amwal) was another ma- 
jor problem, as they needed to buy food rather than just seize it: markets closed 
to them were deemed hostile, and former allies of the Saih ‘Uthman were apt 
to consider his forces muharibun (bandits) — a term Bello on occasion!> used 
for ‘his people’. Were these fighters, then, not always mugahidun or Muslimun? 
Even when power had been won, Muhammad Bello says he once had had to 
get his people in Nupe to return loot to those with an aman; and then, two 
months later, in post-conquest Alkalawa too there was oppression (zulm) 
which he sought to stop.!® So how else could the various guyus be paid; how 
were they going to live? 


3 Defending the Legality of gihad 


Thus there was, it seems, a new, serious interest, ca. 1811-1813, among the gihadi 
leadership, with most of the fighting now over, in justifying through local his- 
tory their gihad against Muslim rulers in Hausaland. The way Allah had given 
them victory against all odds was, they said, itself confirmation that the fighting 
was just.!” But books, even histories, take time to write. Hence, the Saih asked 
first his brother ‘Abdullah to write a brief account of why and how the gihad 
was begun, specifically as an apologia. This ‘Abdullah did, and the Saih quoted 
it in full as the final, seventh section of his ‘history’ book Tanbth al-ihwan ‘ala 
ahwal ard al-Sudan which was completed in early November 181. Muhammad 
Bello’s account, a year later, is thus a very much fuller expansion of both the 
wider history of scholarship in western Africa and the debates over the justice 
of the gihad (it even includes verbatim the letters from and to Borno). Finally 
‘Abdullah put his record of these events, complete with accurate copies of his 
verse (which Bello had got slightly wrong), in his Tazyin al-waraqat, which was 
completed in October 1813.18 These however were not the only books these 
three scholars were writing in these years, of course: most notably contentious 
was the debate between the Shaikh and ‘Abdullah over, amongst other points 
of law, the propriety of wearing fine clothes and the playing of music as well as 
the use of such titles as malik and mulk (King; royal power) in the new caliph- 
ate. The Saih book, Siraj al-ihwan, finished in September 18n, was followed six 


14 Muhammad Bello, 88. 

15 + E.g., Muhammad Bello, 5. 

16 ~=—- Arnett, Rise of the Sokoto Fulani, 98; Muhammad Bello, 120. 

17 ~~ Arnett, Rise of the Sokoto Fulani, 124-125. 

18M. Hiskett (ed.), Tazyin al-waraqat by Abdullah ibn Muhammad (Ibadan: Ibadan Univer- 
sity Press, 1963). 
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weeks later by ‘Abdullah's Kaff al-ihwan (in October, he was explaining how 
students had misunderstood his arguments). Then within the next 14 weeks, in 
mid-January 1812, he produced the critical Diy@ al-sultan on how rulers should 
behave, to which the Saih replied in November with his rather lenient Nagm 
al-inwan. Meanwhile Bello, despite his attention being focused on completing 
his Infag, wrote a Kaff al-ihwan of his own to clarify (and smooth over) the 
disagreements between his father and his uncle. 

I suggest that such intense writing and debate was not just a scholarly dis- 
pute but had considerable resonance among both the many scholars and the 
circles of students whom the Saih and ‘Abdullah were both teaching at the 
time, in their nearby but still separate settlements. It is possible that students 
formed sometimes fractious factions fiercely loyal to their particular shaikh. 
Despite these disagreements (even anger at losing out or being over- ruled’), 
what is important to remember is that, with the Saih still alive, the arguments 
never turned into violence (the ridda broke out almost immediately the Saih 
died), nor was there a civil war between the two halves of the caliphate; no 
Caliphs or Wazirs were ever assassinated — unlike what followed the death of 
the Prophet, as the Saih ‘Uthman well knew (he had already described it all in 
1806, in the final chapters of his Bayan wugub al-higra). 

In short, I am asking the modern reader to consider if Muhammad Bello’s 
usage of the term gazw might have meant more to his local readership then 
than we usually realise today, at a time when the gihdd itself was largely over 
but recriminations over its outcome and over who mostly benefitted from it 
were not: ‘Abd al-Salam, for example, was causing trouble just across the river 
from Sokoto, trading with the erstwhile enemy (his fellow Arewa and Kebba- 
wa?), and other Muslims were to revolt once the charismatic Saih ‘Uthman had 
died (in 1817). Were some of the old ‘volunteer’ warriors of the gihad restless 
and worried, while others lived idly with large numbers of slaves (and concu- 
bines?) on their newly won estates, as Bello himself later complained? Thus 
was Infaq al-maisur being written in 1811-1812 with the gihdaa’s legally informed 
(or politically partial?) critics in mind? Could it be that there had developed a 
distinct, defiant coterie around ‘Ali Jedo that was disparaging of Bello’s military 
role in the gihad?!® Does the label gazw then offer only a certain legitimacy to 
what went on, to acts that we, today, scarcely have any inkling of? Is gazw even 
a euphemism? 

Bello’s account of the fighting (and his own role) — was there a growing loss of 
control? So Bello had become the primary historian of his father’s gihad, with 


1g ‘AliJedo, in the 1810-1812 division of the caliphate into 4 quarters, was given charge of the 
northern quarter, under Muhammad Bello’s diplomatic eye, with a ribat out at Binji. Was 
this appointment more strategic than we realise? 
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access to copies of correspondence both sent and received. As already men- 
tioned, the harshest letters of complaint, from al-hags Muhammad al-Amin al- 
Kanemi (himself a Saih), demanded to know why a gihad had been launched 
against Borno by fighters some of whose behaviour scarcely befitted proper 
Muslims: for example, they threw religious books into dirty places.?° This 
was a trope that recurs again and again after a supposedly improperly Mus- 
lim town has been looted and burnt, since Arabic manuscript books almost 
always had the name of Allah on some pages. The answers by both the Saih and 
Bello (as reproduced in Infaq) centred on the argument that the gihad started 
as a war of defence (remember, in his very first book in 1793 [Ihya’ al-sunna], 
‘Uthman had made no mention of a gihad to come).”! Indeed, in a passage late 
in Infaq,”* Bello reprises once again the argument of defence and then justifies 
the taking of prisoners, enslaving or killing categories of the defeated (call- 
ing them, slightly oddly, Maguzawa).”8 De facto, he must be implying that the 
frequent raids that he had been recounting earlier in Infaq were mainly about 
feeding the gamaa when food supplies were scarce — the ‘raids’ were scarcely 
‘defensive’, and may have seemed to many as much more materialistic in mo- 
tivation than religious. I am suggesting here that Bello is responding not just 
to al-Kanemi’s letters but to a more locally made critique too — a critique that 
was to explode into a widespread ridda (dissent, rebellion) by local Muslims 
from within the gama‘a as soon as the Shaikh was dead and Bello had taken 
over as Caliph, leaving (for a while) his disappointed uncle still as Wazir. Hence 
it is worthwhile analysing the scale of these historic ‘raids’, and how they are 
described by Bello in Infaq. 

In fighting a gihad (under rules known as siyar), key but often problematic 
requirements are first calling the enemy to convert to Islam or to accept Muslim 


20 Arnett, Rise of the Sokoto Fulani, 80; Muhammad Bello, 127. 

21 ‘Abdullah never joined in this debate with al - Kanemi as he thought the jihadi attack 
against Muslim Borno was unjustified (Sidi Mohamed Mahibou, Abdullahi Dan Fodio et 
la Théorie du Gouvernement Islamique (Paris: LHarmattan, 2010), 226-229; Abubakar Ali- 
uyu Gwandu, “The Nature and Character of Shaykh ‘Abd Allah b. Foduye’, in Abubakar 
Aliyu Gwandu et al., ed., The Sokoto Caliphate: a Legacy of Scholarship and Good Gover- 
nance (Sokoto: Usmanu Danfodiyo University, 2005), 13-22. 

22 Muhammad Bello, 182-187. 

23 It is odd, both ethnographically and legally: Maguzawa (from the Arabic term magus) has 
long been a label used in Kano and Katsina (and possibly in early Wangara-influenced 
Kebbi) for non — Muslims settled there as farmers under the protection of their Muslim 
Emirs — as their name implies, they are legally ahl al - dhimma. Muhammad Bello may 
have heard of them if not in Kebbi, then in Kano since the Fulbe pastoralists there initi- 
ated their gihad by killing an elderly baMaguje who had been left to guard his household’s 
granaries. His family appealed, as dimmis, to their local emir at Bebeji who then passed 
the case on to his Emir in Birnin Kano. 
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rule, then keeping the aman or truce; second, to ensure proper distribution of 
the booty — including prisoners as well as loot — with a fifth reserved for the 
Caliphate’s treasury. In Infaq, Bello mentions an occasion when a gihadi force 
captured and robbed Sudani emigrants (muhajirun — that is, local Muslim peas- 
ants trying to join the Saih), only for the Saih the following day to enforce their 
release and the return of loot.?* Initially, then, there was firm control over the 
gthadi forces. But soon after, the problem recurred when a town was captured 
and looted, with everyone taken prisoner; here, though there was the required 
dtwan or register in which to list the booty (and its captors?) immediately after 
the battle, the various units of gihadi soldiery had already dispersed each with 
their booty.2° Within days the booty was re-gathered and a fifth of everything 
handed over to the Caliphate’s treasurer as was proper. Again, controls more or 
less worked, though it caused Muhammad Bello worry, he says.”6 

But thereafter no mention is made of a dawan or indeed any register even 
of who is formally a mugahid: the army is simply called al-gais or its men al- 
Muslimun. There were many war-flags and many potential flagbearers?” who 
could take out a raid (gazw) or a sortie (sariya) if they could attract men to 
follow them, but it is not always clear whether these expeditions all followed 
siyar rules, or looser gazw/raiding practice instead. No formal account of these 
gazw procedures is given by the Saih in his otherwise detailed manual (Bayan 
wugub al-higra) for waging the gihad;?® it was written in 1806 when the con- 
ventional gihadi practices were still to be strictly enforced (perhaps especially 
beyond the Sokoto region) — a few years later he relaxed them, to the disgust of 
his legally stricter younger brother ‘Abdullah. The most striking loss of control 
occurred during the disastrous Alwasa campaign, when there was overt dis- 
agreement between the senior gihadi commanders (mainly ‘Ali Jedo, ‘Abdullah 
and Bello) over immediate strategy.29 When ‘Ali Jedo led a successful raid on 
people who had an aman and were ahl al-dimma living alongside recognised 
Muslims, it proved impossible to get his men to free their prisoners and give 
up their loot; indeed when Bello tried to persuade them, they threatened to 
kill him, he said, so he withdrew.®° On another occasion, ‘Ali Jedo and his men 
attacked a group who were in the process of making an aman and the Saih’s 


24 Muhammad Bello, 71. 

25 ~~ Ibid., 73. 

26 Arnett, Rise of the Sokoto Fulani, 54. 

27 Muhammad Bello, 88. 

28 For the sources used here, see the note above, n. 6. 
29 Arnett, Rise of the Sokoto Fulani, 81-83. 

30 Muhammad Bello, 99-100. 
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agent (barid) was still with them: Bello excuses ‘Ali Jedo by saying he didn’t 
know about the aman.*! 

In short, the gihadi raiders were not under the Saih’s total control, and de- 
ciding who was and who was not a bona fide Muslim was beyond the ability 
(or will) of gihadi fighters who were after all in dire need of food, water, horses, 
and not just women and children whom they could sell off as slaves. As far as 
I know, there was no register (dawan) of formal mugahidun, no formal stipend 
(ata), no distinction between registered mugahidun and the unregistered ‘vol- 
unteers’ who might be behind the label al-muharibun (simply ‘fighters’; later 
‘bandits’) for those whose behaviour had caused some otherwise pious allies of 
the Saih’s gamd‘a (such as the Zamfarawa, Kebbawa and Suddntyiin) to throw 
off their allegiance.” 

I would argue that Bello, by spelling out a few of these incidents, was not 
only being remarkably truthful, but was ready to show to readers the sort of 
problems the Saih and his kin faced in conducting gihad. In particular he picks 
on the Qa’id al-gais ‘Ali Jedo not only as a tireless war-leader but also as having 
problems with the men who joined his (personal?) unit. We know that Sokoto 
stories were ambivalent over the immoral behaviour of ‘Ali Jedo post-war as he 
rode about the town. We know too of stories about the Saih having nightmares 
over whether he had caused the death of Muslims.3% The gihdd, as described 
by Bello, was ‘glorious’ but not without, among the warrior/looters, a mark- 
edly materialist dimension that ‘Abdullah hated and the Saih condoned (cf. 
‘Abdullah’s despair expressed in verse**). I would suggest that it might possibly 
be the reason why Muhammad Bello refers to almost all the fighting where 
prisoners and loot were taken in abundance as ‘raids’, gazwat, to distinguish 
them from both the major confrontations he calls waqi‘a — i.e. the set-piece 
battles at Tabkin Kwotto (‘our Badr’, he calls it), Tsuntsua (‘our Uhud’) and Al- 
wasa and the taking of a major city (fath, ‘opening’). Raids clearly varied in size, 
usually with a gais, a flag and a leader, whereas the forces or guyus that came 
together are sometimes called a gund. It is these bigger engagements against a 
major Emir or against his walled capital city that really counted as the victories 
the gihad was meant to achieve. I think, by contrast, that the endless ‘raids’ 
were what saved the Saih, his family and gama‘ from starvation, but in the 


31 ~—‘Ibid. 

32 ~—Ibid., 103. 

33 Richard L. Lander, Records of Captain Clapperton’s Last Expedition in Africa. 2 vols. (Lon- 
don: Cass, 1830, 1967), vol. 2, 32; Hugh Clapperton, Journal of a Second Expedition into the 
Interior of Africa from the Bight of Benin to Soccatoo (London: Frank Cass, 1966; first pub- 
lished 1829), 206. 

34 Quoted in Muhammad Bello, 101-102. 
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process reduced farming families and whole villages to ruin: on one occasion 
Bello says a thousand Kebbawa refugees died of thirst.35 The horror of those 
years may have been hard to play down amongst the survivors still living ca. 
1810-1812 whether as slaves working for the new elite on farms locally or as 
runaways in the woods on the frontier. So can more be said, from the picture 
deliberately presented by Muhammad Bello in Infaq al-maisir, about the scale 
of casualties of the gihad and the size of the ‘raiding parties’, the razzias, he re- 
counts, and put it alongside what we currently know of Boko Haram’s tactics — 
were the latter mainly just ‘raids’, or could they ever be labelled as a kind of 
gthad ? For years Boko Haram sought to capture through gihad Maiduguri, the 
main capital in the north-east, but the only ‘capitals’ they did take over were 
Bama, Gwoza and Mubi: with a Government town in their hands, they could 
declare themselves a caliphate. Without such a capital, they would revert to 
being mere ‘raiders’? 


4 The War-dead 


When we assess Boko Haram’s record, it is indeed one of large-scale murder. 
So too it seems with Rabih b. Fadl Allah in the last decades (1880s/1890s) of 
Borno’s independent history.36 But I question how murderous was the Saih 
‘Uthman’s gihad of 1804-1808 or whether there were frequent massacres of 
men, women and children. Indeed we know that his son Muhammad Bello, 
a key army commander, wrote in 1806 (in his book al-Dikra) that more people 
died of famine and disease than in battle. That observation, I agree, is a com- 
monplace in the history of warfare, but it may well have been true, factually 
speaking; and, vis-a-vis wartime casualty rates, it may apply more widely than 
simply to his own gama. 

Actual figures for deaths in battle are rare. For the major gihadi disaster at 
Tsuntsua, the figure given is 2,000 mugahidun died, but we need to remember 
that ‘two thousand’ is a traditional (and still used) phrase for any ‘huge’ num- 
ber, and does not imply someone counted the bodies as they were buried on 
the battlefield (any more than it did at Baga after Boko Haram sacked the two 
villages in January 2015, though media such as The Guardian website quoted 
the village head’s words as if it was a bald statistic?”). We do not even know the 


35 Arnett, Rise of the Sokoto Fulani, 73. 

36 Kyari Mohammed, Borno in the Rabih Years 1893-1901: The Rise and Crash of a Predatory 
State (Maiduguri: University of Maiduguri, 2006). 

37. The Guardian (London): theguardian.com. 
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overall size of the gihadi army, though it was divided, we are told, into units of 
around 50 men;°® Zaria city, it is said, fell to just 70 men on horseback right at 
the end of the gihad.®° Had the Sarkin Zazzau decided to fight the mugahidun, 
he could have had 3,000 supporters against them (that is the figure modern-day 
Abuja historians say emigrated from Zaria early that Saturday morning, 3ist 
December 1808). But, instead, Sarkin Zazzau, like the other major Sarakuna 
earlier (Sarkin Kano, Sarkin Katsina, Sarkin Daura) opted not to fight a battle 
within his city stronghold (were not the ‘palaces’ inside cities fortified then like 
castles?) or defend his long-walled city against a siege. Apart from the equivo- 
cal Birnin Kebbi, only one great city was besieged and fell to fighting — that of 
Alkalawa, Sarkin Gobir’s capital. The very scholarly, merchant town of Yandoto 
fell to an attack (and to fire in a storm), and I have heard some historians cite 
it as the scene of a ‘massacre’: it was indeed largely destroyed, but there are no 
references to a lot of deaths — ‘massacre’ here seems to mean, to some history- 
writers, some kind of extra-shameful event caused by the mugahidin (in this 
case, under their commander Muhammad Bello, who late in the afternoon had 
quite properly called on the town to surrender to him). 

Nonetheless, over the four years of fighting many were killed, many died. As 
Muhammad Bello when recounting a campaign said,*° ‘they slew whom they 
slew’, but more often it was the leaders who were the key targets, leaders who, 
in their pride, could never surrender or become slaves. Groups like the Arewa 
(westwards beyond Kebbi) had a tradition that none of their people ever sur- 
rendered or accepted being enslaved: suicide was more honourable; and one’s 
women should never be allowed to become concubines and bear children to 
the enemy — murdering them oneself was better (so Prof. Aliyu Bunza told 
me). This rule might apply to the leaders and elders of the group, but did it 
apply to everyone? Of course, where villages and other settlements are quite 
small, even to lose 5 or 10 men creates a huge gap in the community such that 
it seems like a ‘massacre’. But I suggest that even killing, with traditional weap- 
onry, can be difficult: wounding is more common, whether with a poisoned 
arrow, a spear or a sword. But even then, killing the enemy was not the prime 
purpose which was to acquire useful (usually girl) slaves, as Hamman Yaji as 
late as 1912 angrily said in his diary in Madagali.* 


38 Lander, Records, vol. 2, 28. 

39 ~=©The number for those who attacked Birnin Zazzau in 1808 comes from a local Zaria infor- 
mant who ca. 1966 spoke to my then colleague Dr Krishnamurty when he was researching 
the early history of gihadi Zaria. 

40 Muhammad Bello, 72. 

41 Hamman Yaji sent out a raiding party of his soldiers who came back with only one slave 
girl, who had only one hand and was as dim — witted ‘as a goat’: he was furious, according 
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Indeed, killing in battle is harder than wounding the enemy opposite you; 
and wounds were not necessarily lethal. Wounds could be treated tradition- 
ally, and we know some of the gihad leaders sustained wounds and recovered: 
for poisoned arrows, cautery on the field of battle was used; sword and spear 
wounds could be bound using specific powders, and broken legs or arms were 
carefully manipulated and bound (healing adequately, in my experience, with- 
in a fortnight or so). Stomach wounds required a piece of calabash inserted 
under the skin and the two edges of skin then sewn up (without anaesthet- 
ic!). The skills and experience of dealing with such wounds are commonplace 
among Fulbe pastoralists: their often belligerent cattle frequently have serious 
horn-made wounds that need immediate repair. 

Furthermore, there is no reason to think that the mugahidun were better 
armed, better trained, or stronger in the arm. As students, they were used to 
carrying sticks, using axes and perhaps to shooting bows too (against wild 
animals) but not skilled at riding horses or wielding the military weaponry of 
professional soldiery. After a year or two of gihad (ca. 1804-5), the mugahidiun 
included ex-pastoralists, young Fulbe men who had lost all their cattle to an 
epizootic; traditionally, such cattle-less youths had turned to being mercenaries 
for such Hausa magnates as the rulers of Dutse and Kano.” They clearly knew 
how to fight and to survive a battle. But they, like all the other mugahidun, were 
up against the trained, perhaps professional armies of mounted, armoured 
jarumai fielded by the Hausa rulers — armies that fought regularly in campaigns 
against local rival polities. So I see no reason to think the mugahidun necessar- 
ily inflicted more casualties on these soldiers than the soldiers inflicted on the 
mugahidiun. The only serious advantage the mugahidun had was superior mo- 
rale, a willingness to die in battle as a martyr, and a desperate need to win the 
immediate battle in hand. Their leader’s prayers were thought to be especially 


to the Diary he was keeping (Vaughan and Kirk-Greene, The Diary of Hamman Yaji: Chron- 
icle of a West African Muslim Ruler (Bloomington, IN: Indiana University Press, 1995), 52). 
In the 100 raids he sent out over nine years he got some 2016 slaves (and much livestock), 
and killed at least 200 men (he specifically notes 168 of them). In some ways his record 
does recall the journal — keeping of Muhammad Bello’s Infaq al - maisir, with plunder 
a major feature alongside captives and deaths. But Hamman Yaji had German rifles, and 
this was 1912-1920, in the Mandara mountains against ‘pagans’. Wasting expensive, scarce 
ammunition on killing was uneconomic. On two occasions, local men are mentioned as 
ransoming their women (for 36/— each in 1914, and in 1927 32/- fora slave girl). Hamman 
Yaji, like some other Emirs on the margins of the Sokoto Caliphate, was not averse to 
inflicting serious damage to the bodies of his living captives — or so it is reported. He was, 
therefore, truly hated by his non — Muslim victims. I am grateful to Prof. Bawuro Barkindo 
for drawing my attention to all this. 
42 PJ. Shea, The Ada Tradition in Kano Historiography (Katsina, 2010). 
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efficacious; Allah was definitely on their side. This advantage is specifically 
mentioned by a ba-Gobiri on the losing side, who said their arms were pinned 
to their sides, they could not raise them even in attack.43 

Muhammad Bello, in his Infaq al-maisur, however, does offer some figures of 
interest, but in general his standard account* of a raid or fight ends with ‘we 
killed all the men, captured their women and children and took much plunder’ 
or ‘we killed the principal men’ giving (in one poem) specific numbers 54, 24, 
30, 2 for successive sackings (p.80); elsewhere the numbers killed are 10 (p. 94), 
5 (p. 91), 20+ (p. 91), 50 (p. 85). The number of ‘their ordinary folk’, in contrast 
to the ‘principal men’ killed, in one sacking is ‘unknown’ (pp. 92). He expresses 
the unknowableness of the numbers opposed to them by ‘God only knows’, 
but uses units of a thousand to express any really large number, especially in 
poetry — e.g. mugahidin martyred at Alwasa near Gwandu at 1,000 (p. 82); the 
enemy’s horsemen ‘nearly 1000’ (p. 70); more than 1,000 Kebbawa died (p. 73); 
the size of the enemy host was 30,000 (it had three components: Tuareg, Gobi- 
rawa and Zamfarawa: p. 89), or as at Tabkin Kwotto, ‘twice our numbers’ (p. 53); 
the force ‘against the 20 of us was 10,000’ (p. 83). Although both ‘a thousand’ 
and its multiples seem to be being used here more as conventional than exact 
numbers, it is not certain how accurate are any of the other, smaller but more 
precise numbers that are being cited, or how seriously they were meant to be 
taken by readers or listeners: in poetry, are metrical factors at play, or are some 
numbers (and their combinations) more pleasing to the ear when a poem is 
sung? Practically speaking, there are clearly limits, when surveying a poten- 
tially extensive battlefield, to how many corpses one can, as a warrior already 
tired by battle, diligently count — and then does it actually matter so much? My 
suggestion is that overall the /ow scale of numbers is meant to offer the reader 
a rough sense of what happened in that particular raid — it is not a casualty list. 
Hence, my general argument is that the size of these gihadi and raiding units 
was often quite small; and it is important, I suggest, that as historians we now 
factor this point into our analyses. 

‘Plunder’ is regularly mentioned but rarely detailed (much of it must have 
been foodstuffs given how near starvation the mugahidun often were), except 
the sacking of Birnin Kebbi, Bello says in Infaq al-maisur,** yielded more loot 
than ever before or after — implying perhaps that when the Gobir capital Alka- 
lawa was later captured in 1808, the mugahidun’s booty there was not so great: 


43 Lander, Records, vol. 2, 27, 34. 

44 Arnett, Rise of the Sokoto Fulani, 86, 93; all the page numbers, unless specified as from 
Bello’s Arabic text, in the next two paragraphs refer to Arnett’s translation. 

45 Ibid. 72. 
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should we assume that by then the Gobirawa elite, knowing what had befallen 
Birnin Kebbi, had already sent off most of their valuables (but not all their 
families) to somewhere more secure? In his raiding reports in Infag al-maisur, 
Bello mentions plundered captives — women and children — usually separately, 
as he does horses. But what is equally striking is how often the gihdadi force 
involved in a raid was so small: ‘5 of us’ occurs twice (pp. 52, 74), another time 
just 10 (p. 70); ‘very few’ once (p. 85), but quite often a campaign was called off 
because too few turned up (twice on p. 71). Any person could take out a war 
flag, but clearly some leaders were seen as better ‘bets’ on a successful raid. In- 
deed when ‘Abdullah abandoned the gihdd to head to Mecca, he went (he says) 
with five free men and five slaves, with 3 horses and 3 camels between them: 
even on a risky pilgrimage mugahidun needed their servants?*6 

Muhammad Bello, in Infaq al-maisur, rarely specifies the exact number of 
mugahidun who were martyred in the gihad: one is specifically named on pp. 
81 and 86 (in Amett’s translation), and two on p.85; 8 are named on p.68, where 
he says ‘a multitude of our best men were martyred’. He says ‘many’ also found 
martyrdom on pp. 54 and 61, but the 2000 dead at Tsuntsua and the 1000 at 
Alwasa are rare totals, and are as I have suggested generic numbers. But how 
many men are listed as mugahidun or students of the Saih ‘Uthman gener- 
ally? The longest list of all for mugahidiun, compiled ca. 1848 (that is, some 40 
years after the gihad ended*’) has some 450 names; but in more contempora- 
neous texts those living at Degel just before the gihad number only 62, with 
a list of 69 supporters of the Saih ‘Uthman who were then living away from 
Degel. When the Saih ‘Uthman was teaching at Sifawa after the gihdd, 300 stu- 
dents are listed; ‘Abdullah dan Fodio had more overall, some 750 are claimed as 
having attended his teaching over the years.*® These figures are for men only; 
women accompanied the gihadi army or had their camps nearby, but little is 
recorded of how they fared. The gihadi settlements were certainly attacked or 
raided. Women stoned the enemy (corpses?), it is said, on one occasion.*9 But 
no woman martyr, as far as I know, is listed (please, reader, tell me if you know 
of some!). 

In light of all this, could I suggest that the gihadi casualty rate, as suggest- 
ed by the lists of those mugahidun we have on record, might well reflect the 
casualty rate, too, among their opponents? If so, we could think of casualties 


46 — Hiskett, Tazyin al -— waraqat, 122. 

47. Murray Last, The Sokoto Caliphate (London: Longman, 1967), 16-22 and n. 69. 

48  Mahibou, Abdullahi dan Fodio, 50, quoting Sa‘d b. ‘Abd al-Rahman’s mid — 19th century 
book, Tartib al ashab. 

49 Muhammad Bello, 85; cf. Hiskett, Tayzin al-waraqat, 120. 
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numbering at most in the low hundreds on each side. Of course, we cannot 
assume that every martyr is listed - some martyrs were perhaps more distin- 
guished, more worth remembering than others. But losses of, say, a thousand 
men over the course of the whole 4 years of gihad would nonetheless be devas- 
tating to the communities involved. But my central argument is not about the 
numbers killed but that prisoners-of-war far outnumbered the dead, and it is 
to this question I now want to turn. 


5 Prisoners-of-war 


It is too simplistic to assume that everyone taken prisoner instantly became a 
slave. There is a process that transforms the status of a captive, but the single 
most important fact is that a living person has an intrinsic value — a value that 
is potentially of serious, predictable use. To kill a potential captive, then, is to 
destroy that use completely — so why do it? It was an issue on which ‘Abdullah 
and Bello were divided: ‘Abdullah, advising the Muslims of Kano in 1806, said 
one could legally ransom prisoners of war; Bello, advising the Emir of Bau- 
chi, told him to kill his prisoners.5° But we have very little evidence of what 
actually happened in practice. We know that on occasions the bodies of the 
killed were stuck up on walls and left to rot (or, more quickly, to be gnawed by 
hyenas); we know of occasions, too, when a rebel was crucified (impaling was 
only practiced after the gihad had been won?). Women captives might have 
their right hand cut off (but not allowed to die), thus curtailing their value as 
living persons. In one crisis in the 1820s when Borno and Sokoto were at war 
again, some of al-Kanemi’s Borno troops (reportedly only the ‘pagans’ amongst 
them) amputated a hand off every young woman in Murmur to symbolise al- 
Kanemi's ‘punishment’ of Kano for its slaughtering all his ambassadors (who 
had been sent to present Kano’s Emir with some fine horses and to negotiate 
food supplies in return.5! Somewhat earlier, young Fulani girls from Konya had 
their left hands cut off by Gobirawa®? — but why the left hand and not the right 


50 Jennifer Lofkrantz, “Ransoming Policies and Practices in the Western and Central Bilad 
al-Sudan c. 1800-1910” (Toronto: Unpublished PhD diss., York University, 2008); cf. idem, 
“Intellectual Discourse in the Sokoto Caliphate: The Triumvirate’s Opinions on the Issue 
of Ransoming ca. 1810”, International Journal of African Historical Studies 45, no. 3 (2012): 
385-401, 396-400. 

51 Lander, Records, vol. 2, 43 — Lander says he personally witnessed their execution but not 
any of the amputations. 

52 Ibid., Vol. 2, 36. 
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is unclear: was it a deliberate inversion of Islamic practice? In short, mutilation 
of captives, if not their execution, was not unknown in war. 

Assuming, more generally, that in war, unless the soldiers are being paid 
a daily wage (which, as far as we know, they were not in the Saih ‘Uthman’s 
gthad: his was not yet a state systematically collecting taxes from which he 
could pay his soldiers, though his Treasurer was meant to collect the requisite 
fifth of all booty), many men take part in a campaign primarily to re-coup their 
costs and make for themselves a better living, then we need to know what loot 
there was likely to be available to them in any village or town they conquered. 
In Hausaland the average village house would have no high-value/low-bulk 
valuables like gold, silver, or coins: the most valuable items would be the wives’ 
dowries (perhaps in the form of bowls on shelves in her room) and possibly a 
specially good-quality cloth or two. The mai gida might have a good horse too, 
but probably the most valuable items for raiders would be foodstuffs and small 
livestock — consumables, in short. Cowries, the common currency, were simply 
too heavy and bulky to cart off, by comparison with a human captive. So peo- 
ple — women and children especially — were perhaps the only valuable items 
around: certainly they were much the most valuable, and they usually did not 
need carrying. In consequence, captives — that is, civilians and therefore not 
legally prisoners-of-war — were the spoils in ordinary rural warfare, and could 
be ransomed after the raid ended or be sold to the merchants who followed in 
the wake of armies. Sales may well have been more common than ransoms, but 
we simply do not know. 

So we may need to re-analyse the Saih ‘Uthman’s gihdd — and rural warfare 
more generally — as a rather distinct military enterprise in this particular Hau- 
sa gihadi context. To enact effective reform as a mugaddid, the Saih ‘Uthman’s 
forces simply had to seize the capital cities of the various Emirs and replace 
those rulers with his own appointees. Rural warfare, or raids, by contrast were 
really just to sustain his forces between their campaigns against the key big 
city — especially as farming had been badly interrupted by warfare and food 
supplies had become scarce. It would have been better, of course, if a village 
could surrender first and supply the mugahidun and their families with food: 
alienating all the peasantry could be counter-productive for the gihda’s ulti- 
mate success. As the gihad wore on (it lasted four whole years), the peasants’ 
reserves of food were soon gone, and it did not matter much if they in prin- 
ciple were, or had once been, pro- or anti- gihdad; they simply had to fight to 
keep their granaries safe, or their own families would starve. Granaries are big 
structures, vulnerable to fire: the grain is kept on the stalk, and only threshed 
when needed — so it’s not easy to carry away. Underground granaries, well- 
camouflaged to escape notice, existed in parts of northern Nigeria though 
I know of none that have survived in the Sokoto region. 
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In this context, it cannot be assumed, though, that it was only mugahidiun 
who looted, especially when a big city was taken: often there are hangers-on 
near anywhere under siege who move in to take booty as soon as a town falls, 
but we have no data on such bystanders in the gihad — they could well have 
included starving peasants whose villages had already been destroyed either 
by mugahidun or by other desperate raiders. 

The vast majority of prisoners-of-war — or simply the innumerable women 
and children taken as plunder — will I suggest have been kept alive to exchange 
for the jihadi side’s prisoners whom an enemy was holding, or else to be ran- 
somed (fansa) later. We know that Muslims were sometimes taken prisoner, 
and that who was to pay their ransom was an issue debated by the gihaa’s 
scholars. Some of those captive Muslims will not have been warriors but, say, 
passing traders or simply farmers kidnapped or caught up in local raids. Peo- 
ple were readily marketable then, as many kidnappers have been discovering 
again in today’s Nigeria. 


6 A Truly Vicious gihad? 


Perhaps a comparison with what Boko Haram has been doing recently in north- 
east Nigeria may sharpen our understanding quite how far the death-rate in 
the Saih ‘Uthman’s gihdd was of a very different order both of magnitude and 
rationale. Indeed I suggest that killing has been Boko Haram’s practice as a 
matter of policy — if only because [a] there is of course no slave market today 
for an organised trade in prisoners- of-war, and [b] prisoners-of-war have little 
or no value as ransom now because Nigerian government policy is — or was 
under President Jonathan — determinedly set against exchanges of prisoners. 
It has long been Boko Haram’s policy (since before the killing of Muhammad 
Yusuf in police custody in 2009) to prioritise the ‘rescue’ of its followers from 
Nigerian Government prisons. Almost as a routine, a Boko Haram attack on 
a police station was complemented by an attack on the local prison, and its 
inmates all set free. This preoccupation with rescuing its supporters made the 
movement that much more attractive to potential recruits: in short, it was for 
Boko Haram a rational, well-tried strategy. Hence Boko Haram’s boldest move 
in this regard was to kidnap — or take as prisoners-of-war — 200+ schoolgirls 
from Chibok girls’ school. We know, from other women prisoners whom Boko 
Haram was holding nearby, that the girls were being kept as prizes, better 
housed, better fed. Negotiations for their ransom then proceeded between the 
Nigerian Government of President Goodluck Jonathan and representatives of 
Boko Haram: the Government insisted that it would only give up one Boko Ha- 
ram prisoner for each batch of thirty girls, whereas Boko Haram demanded a 
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one-for-one exchange. Whatever the case, the Nigerian Government (or, some 
say, the Army leadership) refused to countenance the release of any important 
member of Boko Haram. And the fact that the President’s wife, Patience Jona- 
than, tended to dismiss the whole furore nationally over the girls as nothing 
more than a conspiracy to discredit both her husband and his Government 
only hardened the Government’s disinterest in the girls’ fate. 

Boko Haram’s strategy therefore failed here. But they still had the problem 
of feeding, housing and supplying the health/sanitary needs of so many girls — 
and doing so out of sight of both the Nigerian Army and the Air Force. What 
needs to be recognized is the simple cost and trouble involved in keeping pris- 
oners-of-war alive, whoever they are, especially in such large numbers.5? They 
need regular food supplies as well as constant guards, they need secure and 
preferably concealed housing — but as all of these assets were becoming very 
scarce indeed, Boko Haram seems to have resorted to exactly what, I insist, the 
Saih ‘Uthman’s mugahidan never did: Boko Haram started systematically kill- 
ing all their prisoners, especially the males among them who refused to join 
Boko Haram, rather than simply setting them free after threatening them with 
later execution or torture if they dared ever again to resist Boko Haram. A pol- 
icy of intimidation was always central —- Boko Haram could raise local ‘taxes’ 
that way, and ensure that ‘contracts’ for supplies of foodstuffs and fuel were 
fulfilled by villagers or local traders.5+ There may have developed by Lake Chad 
even a kind of market for prisoners, especially for women or even children; but 
we do not know who the buyers were, or how those ‘sold’ were moved on. But 
it is a terrible, gruesome possibility. Loot from Boko Haram’s raids must have 
been disposed of, for a price: foodstuffs, petrol and serious weapons/ammuni- 
tion Boko Haram needed for itself (such goods were always in really seriously 
short supply) — but all the other items of loot (even windows!) must also have 
been sold to traders in on this wartime market and its hidden economy.*® 


53 Amidst the conflict in Borno between the bitterly divided local groups (such as the Shu- 
wa), one terrible solution told to me for the problem of guarding prisoners was simply to 
cut the Achilles tendons of each prisoner’s both feet (sterilizing the wounds with boiling 
oil), so that none could even walk. 

54 Nigerian rank-and-file soldiers at the front were apt to be intimidated too: if, as sometimes 
happened, they had to leave their wounded comrades behind, they ‘knew’, one said, that 
the wounded would have their throats cut or be treated inhumanely. The very thought of 
it rankled deeply: soldiers’ sense of honour (of never abandoning your fellow soldier) had 
been betrayed. 

55 The numbers of men and women fighting for Boko Haram at any one period of its cam- 
paign is simply not known. The conventional estimate is between 4,000 and 6,000 — a 
relatively small force, hence Boko Haram’s search for recruits. At one point it paid rather 
well — $400 a month is reported; $US is the currency it uses - and members were able to 
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In this context, then, the ease of killing a prisoner with an AK-q7 is self- 
evident; and without access to hospitals etc., even wounded prisoners who pre- 
tended to be dead might not survive. Automatic weaponry is vastly more lethal 
than anything the mugahidun had. Furthermore, Boko Haram’s own preaching 
seems to have focused on how ‘righteous’ it was for any of their supporters to 
slaughter all those who opposed or even abused them. Again, there is no re- 
cord of anything like this, let alone on this scale, being recorded as having been 
perpetrated in the Shaikh “Uthman’s gihad. Shari‘a law simply does not permit 
it, and both the Saih ‘Uthman and his brother ‘Abdullah, were sticklers for only 
doing what a strict interpretation of the Shari‘a permitted. But we do not know 
(yet?) what sometimes took place beyond their control. 

Ihave here gone into some of the gruesome details of Boko Haram’s record — 
but I should warn the reader that I have not done any fieldwork or research 
on the subject (nor ever will), but I am summarizing what Nigerians with far 
greater insight and access to information have over the years told me privately 
when I visit northern Nigeria (as I do regularly). We will not have a proper, 
expertly analysed study of Boko Haram and its history for several years — if 
indeed we ever do. So the reader of these last few paragraphs should treat what 
is written here not as hard ‘data’. But I do believe it helps to bring home quite 
how very different was the motivation, the style of warfare and the treatment 
of prisoners taken in war at the time of the Saih ‘Uthman’s gihad. Such radical 
reformists as the mugahidin in 1804-1808 need to be studied and understood 
as they were then, and not subsumed under a catchy label of the sort some use 
today. Not all of the gihaa’s history is as ‘nice’ as some of us might like it to be 
but those early mugahidun preferred their enemies to remain alive (and, even 
when sold off, to become in time better Muslims’). Killing for the sake of kill- 
ing was not, I think, ever on their agenda (though Bello’s advice to the Emir of 
Bauchi, to kill his captives, is worrisome). 
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CHAPTER 21 


A Story of Exile, a Story in Exile: Louis Hunkanrin, 
Mauritania and ‘Un Forfait Colonial’ (Revisited) 


E. Ann McDougall 


‘La guillotine seche’. That was what they called political deportation to Mauri- 
tania. Death by Desert. Louis Hunkanrin, a political deportee from Dahomey 
sent to the ‘depths’ of desert life in Mauritania in 1923, was not imagining his 
fate. He and fellow exiles were advised to make out wills; they would not be 
coming home. Of the five, only Hunkanrin survived to return to Dahomey a 
decade later.! 

Hunkanrin’s history is a checkered one. Even fervent supporters admit to 
his inflexible approach to life in general and colonial politics in particular; the 
Dahomean government waited until after his death to award him the ‘Grand 
Officer of the National Order of Dahomey’? 

The question was (and remains): should Hunkanrin be considered a ‘na- 
tionalist’? Imposition of the French indigénat legal system meant that he spent 
most of his adult life in hiding (from French colonial authorities), in prison (in 
Dahomey, under French Colonial authority) or in forced exile (in Mauritania 
and later in French Soudan). He was court-marshalled by the French following 
wwi:he voluntarily fought with French forces but then defied military author- 
ity. He consequently lost the right accorded to fellow African soldiers to demo- 
bilize in France.? 

Even as historians have attempted to evaluate his life in the context of Af 
rican nationalism, they have underestimated the role of his ten years’ exile in 
Mauritania. What did those long years mean in terms of personal experience? 
How did that decade of public invisibility influence his later years?+ Other 
than being acknowledged as punishment under the indigénat, this time is pri- 
marily associated with a treatise written in 1930, Un Forfait Colonial: lesclavage 
en Mauritianie. It was technically published in 1931 but actually printed in 


1 Jean Suret-Canale, “Une Vie de Combat pour la Liberté”, in Guy-Landry Hazoume et al., eds., 
La Vie et L’Oeuvre de Louis Hunkanrin (Cotonou: Libraire Renaissance, 1976), 41-42. 

2 AJ. Asiwaju, “Louis Hunkanrin: a Dahomeyan Nationalist?” in Hazoume, La Vie, 46-61. 

3 Ibid., 49. 

4 Suret-Canale uses Hunkanrin’s own notes, making the most significant effort. 
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1933 — the year Hunkanrin was released.® It was reprinted with a tribute by 
the doyen of French African history, Jean Suret-Canale, in 1964.° Both texts 
then re-appeared in the collection paying homage to Hunkanrin’s life in 1974. 
Suret-Canale re-wrote the 1964 piece, ‘An Unknown Pioneer of the National 
and Democratic Movement in Africa’ as a chapter entitled ‘A Life of Combat 
for Liberty’. 

In 1989, my own curiosity being piqued when comparing these writings with 
the less-than-flattering accounts I found in archives concerning both Hunkan- 
rin and the inflammatory pamphlet, prompted the article, ‘Setting the Story 
Straight: Louis Hunkanrin and “Un Forfait Colonial”.® My reading of Hunkan- 
rin’s text against my early 1980’s acquaintance with Mauritania’s slave culture 
led me to focus on his accusations: comparing the document with my own 
fieldwork raised questions of Hunkanrin’s veracity in several cases. I concluded 
that we needed to understand the publication ‘as a text’ and the publicity that 
Hunkanrin’s supporters tried to generate around it as being as much about 
1930s anti-Colonial politics as about Mauritanian slavery itself. In other words, 
Hunkanrin had developed his published perspectives — these sources on slav- 
ery in the 1930s — very much as a political project linked to the anti-colonial 
struggle. 

Of particular note was the content of a belated investigation that took place 
after Hunkanrin was released. It was ordered by Lt. Governor Descemet and 
carried out by local administrator Chazelas. He spoke to larger issues regarding 
French anti-slavery policies in Mauritania? but also specifically to Hunkanrin 
himself. He referred to him as a Communist lacky and local pimp -— the ‘Raspu- 
tin’ of anti-slavery, attracting female slaves away from their homes and encour- 
aging them into a life of prostitution, including one he had taken onto himself 
as ‘concubine’. Chazelas colorfully referred to Hunkanrin as a ‘mesiah’ creating 
apostles to spread ‘his propaganda’ and as a blackmailer using ‘incriminating 
information from these women about their masters’ to elicit payment from 
them [masters].!° After the report was submitted, Descemet was promoted 
and Chazelas replaced him. 


5 Louis Hunkanrin, Un Forfait Colonial: L’Esclavage en Mauritanie (Privas: Imprimerie Mod- 

erne, 1931), Introduction Elie Reynier, president of the Fedération Ardichoise de la Ligue 

des Droits de l’'Homme. (Discussion of distribution, below). 

Etudes Dahoméennes, n.s. 3 (1964), 31-50. 

Hazoume, La vie et ’'Oeuvre. 

8 E. Ann McDougall “Setting the Story Straight: Louis Hunkanrin and ‘Un Forfait Colonial”, 
History in Africa 16 (1989): 285-310. 

9 Governor General Charbonnier summarized the report. 

10 McDougall, “Setting the Story Straight’, 287-288. Reference was to Archives Répub- 
lique Islamique de la Mauritanie, Nouakchott (ARIM), Bi ‘Esclavage’: 11 May, 1934 and to 
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‘Un Forfait Colonial’ remains a compelling story. But why revisit it in the 
context of this collection?! The document has already known many lives: as a 
political tool in the hands of ambitious French administrators, as a facilitator 
of Hunkanrin’s re-entry into Dahomean politics, and ultimately as an articu- 
lation of Hunkanrin, ‘Nationalist and Democrat’ Its life according to its title, 
however — a first-hand account of Mauritanian slavery in the colonial era — 
appears to be the least significant, if not actually a vehicle for an entirely differ- 
ent agenda. More recent digging in different archival trenches! has raised the 
likelihood that there is still more to explore in Hunkanrin’s story. And recent 
internet re-publications promise an entirely different legacy for this humble 
‘pamphlet’; by extension, it may reincarnate Hunkanrin himself. 


1 The Meaning of Exile: Hunkanrin Meets ‘Mauritania’ 


A recent conference paper by Marie Rodet and Romain Tiquet on French ré- 
légation — a metropolitan French law governing the practice of exiling both 
individuals and communities judged guilty of various offences in French colo- 
nies to other French colonies (or regions) far from their homes!® — recalled 
Hunkanrin’s Mauritanian situation. He, Dahomean Prince Sohingbe (to whom 


transmission by Lt. Governor Antonin ‘Des Affaires Administratives sur la question des 
haratines et serviteurs dans l’Assaba’. Copies of Report, transmission, Charbonnier’s sum- 
mary in Archives Nationales de Sénégal, Dakar (ANS), AOF series, Dossier 9G/7. 

11 Paulo Fernandes de Moraes Farias was both mentor and muse to me when I first tried 
to make sense of my thesis research experiences in the Sahara (1978-79). He opened my 
mind to new ways of seeing, understanding and questioning. It is largely because of him 
that the Sahara became (and remains) the focus of my research. This chapter speaks to 
one of the Conference themes, the way in which Paulo saw texts in many dimensions and 
genres. While it addresses neither his era nor region of expertise (the medieval Saharan 
Niger Bend), in contributing it here, I mean to pay tribute to the embedded value of his 
methodological perspective — irrespective of era, region ot genre. 

12 McDougall, “Setting the story straight’, 292; I speak already about source ‘use and abuse’ 
here. 

13. ANS 9G/7 contains what appears to be a copy of full documentation relative re: ‘Hunkan- 
rin Affair’; previously I used upper-level reports filed in ARIM. 

14 ProMosaik 2015: http://www.promosaik.com/fr/louis-hunkanrin-un-forfait-colonial-lescl 
avage-en-mauritanie/. Suret-Canale’s article on Hunkanrin has recently (n.d.) been 
posted on a blog by Aplogan Blaise http://blaisap.typepad.fr/mon_weblog/pour-lhistoire 
-louis-hunkanrin-une-vie-de-combat-pour-la-libert%C3%Ag.html. 

15. My goal: to develop aspects of my earlier suggestion that this is a document of deeper 
significance than has been acknowledged (even to date) and to draw attention to a very 
inappropriate contemporary use ‘on-line’. 

16 = Marie Rodet and Romain Tiquet, “Reforming colonial state violence in French West Af- 
rica? Relegation at the time of decolonization’. Paper presented in Conference on Exile 
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he was related through his mother), and three others!” were subjected not to 
rélégation per se in their Mauritanian exile but to the older Code Indigénat. This 
late 19th century law empowered administrators to impose sanctions of fines, 
imprisonment and exile on ‘colonial subjects’ for a variety of offences.!® As A.I. 
Asiwaju wrote of Hunkanrin’s origins: ‘In Dahomey, as elsewhere in the French 
African dependences up to the end of the Second world war when the code 
was abolished, this practice rendered French rule extremely oppressive’.!9 Ro- 
det and Tiquet suggest that the ending of the indigénat may have caused rélé- 
gation to become more severe and widely used. Significant is their observation 
regarding conditions of exile for both the interned and the host community: 


The main objective of deportation ... was to “eliminate” recidivists by 
making them to some extent invisible in the main public space. Yet, if 
they were deported to isolated and deprived places, they were nonetheless 
not exiled in the void. Their exile participated in the elaboration of anoth- 
er territory. They had a social and even in some cases family life in those 
places. The deportation of these foreigners in these places also reinforced 
the experience of those territories and their inhabitants as places of rel- 
egation, desolation and deprivation. Even if small in number, their foreign- 
ness and their penal status could not get unnoticed in these small places. 


Moreover, there were practical financial considerations (case study here the 
Malian desert): 


... authorities in French Sudan regularly expressed reserves, especially for 
individual[s] ... as the possibility for them to work and maintain them- 
selves in the colony were limited and represented ultimately a burden for 
the local budget. Indeed, the authorities of the cercle where relegués had 
been sent to, had often no choice, but to employ them in miscellaneous 
small jobs. Thus, the economical imperative was not about how to use these 
convicts to the benefit of the “mise en valeur’, but how to make sure that 
their deportation would remain as low cost as possible.?° 


and Deportation in Global Comparative Perspective, Rochester Institute of Technology, 
April 2015. 

17 Official documents regrettably do not name these colleagues. 

18 Meant to be temporary, its effectiveness bought longevity; Asiwaju, “A Dahomeyan Na- 
tionalist?” 47, note 3; Rodet and Tiquet, “Relegation”. 

1g _ Asiwaju, “A Dahomeyan Nationalist’, 47. 

20 ~—Rodet and Tiquet, “Relegation”. 
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Hunkanrin was not only a political radical, author of inflammatory literature — 
he was Black, he was Christian, he was the common-law husband to a slave 
woman, he was ‘deportée’ under the equivalent of house arrest. He was also a 
‘trouble-maker and expensive’; according to the local administrator in Tam- 
chakett in 1931, he was requesting a ‘special price’ for his millet ration and a 
‘raise in his pension’! In short, he was high maintenance in every sense. Yet — 
he was also protected by his status, seemingly to the point of being almost 
untouchable no matter how many local people or local administrators he of- 
fended or accused of being slave merchants. 

Asiwaju pointed out that both his colour and his religion would have alien- 
ated him from the local Muslim ‘fair-skinned Africans’ (Mauritanian bidan — 
‘whites’);22 he might well have added that their strong sense of social hierarchy 
would have exacerbated the situation. While Hunkanrin was condemned by 
both Moors and French administrators for taking such an obsessive interest 
in black female slaves, there were certainly no bidan women — or men for that 
matter — with whom he could have associated. Hunkanrin was certainly con- 
scious of racism and had fought it among several other colonial injustices. But 
that was Colonial racism. This was ‘African’ racism — something this descen- 
dant of a royal mother had not experienced. 

Hunkanrin began his exile in Kiffa, an administrative centre dominated by 
local nomadic bidan. After his friend Prince Sohingbe died soon into his exile in 
Tishit, he was moved to that isolated, famine-prone town far from any centres 
of administration. Here, he met the Masna. They were sedentary blacks who 
lived in town, cultivated date-palm groves and exploited local earth-salt. They 
contrasted strikingly with the local bidan clans who were nomadic. Hunkanrin 
would have been somewhat at home in a social sense, but the living conditions 
that had brought about the death of his friend were indeed difficult. He did 
not remain in the Tishit vicinity long.”? Yet in his later infamous ‘complaint, 
he used the Masna as the example of how former slaves could be industrious 
and successful.?4 This Tishit experience had been important to Hunkanrin in 
terms of his own identity: consequent to his exposure to Mauritanian bidan, he 


21 ANS 9G/7: Resident Combarieu to Commandant de Cercle Jayet, 5 September, 1931. 

22  Asiwaju, “A Dahomeyan Nationalist?” 55. 

23 E. Ann McDougall, “Colonialism, Pastoralism and Le Problem Servile: Case Study Mau- 
ritania’ (Forthcoming, homage 4a Pierre Bonte (as yet untitled), 2017). He said nothing 
about his time there in the personal account used extensively by Suret-Canale, “Une Vie 
de Combat’, reprint of “Un Pionnier Méconnu du Mouvement Démocratique en Afrique’, 
Etudes Dahoméennes 3(1964): 5-30. 

24 ANS 96/7, Hunkanrin to Governor of Mauritania (Kiffa), 1 mai, 1930; reproduced in 
Hazoume, La Vie et l’Oewvre, 214-230, Masna discussion 218,9. That he was speaking of a 
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too had come to regard ‘black’ as the equivalent of ‘slave’. Where, then did he 
situate himself over the next decade? 

He was wrong about the origins of the Masna. They were neither slaves nor 
descendants thereof; in more prosperous times, they had been slave masters 
themselves. The 1920s were extremely difficult times for the Tishit region and 
its nomads; the Masna, accessing the town’s few resources (dates and salt), 
were better off than their impoverished nomadic neighbours.” How could he 
have made such a ‘mistake’? Perhaps he did not. He would have personally 
been uncomfortable being black and seen as the equivalent of ‘slave’ in the 
eyes of Kiffa’s bidan. When he then experienced Tishit and the Masna, his un- 
derstanding of race and racism in this ‘uncivilized’ (his word) country, must 
have been further called into question. How could he be Black without being 
Slave? His transfer to the Cercle administrative centre of Tidjikja undoubtedly 
brought that question to the fore with some intensity. This is where his career 
variously described as that of a ‘Rasputin’, ‘Mesiah’ and a ‘blackmailer’ began. 
The answer it appears, was to appropriate Mauritanian racialism and situate 
himself within it as ‘the exception’, the outsider who could and would bring 
‘justice’. 


2 Hunkanrin in Exile: His Battle Begins ,,, 


This is also when (1930-33) and where he engaged in what has to be termed ‘all- 
out war’ against local administrators, a battle that is relatively well known in 
general terms.© But local-level documents show that this war was also waged 
against ‘notables’ and religious authorities (qadis). Hunkanrin set his sights 
upon the injustice of slavery, yes. But more importantly, he attached those 
forfaits (crimes) to particular people. ‘Un Forfait Colonial’ was well named: it 
was first and foremost about colonial crime. Mauritanian slavery per se was its 
vehicle. 

What is new? The archival reports showing the petty complaints peppering 
many of Hunkanrin’s letters (only referred to in general terms in the materials 
I earlier had accessed), and the very personal defences submitted by individu- 
als accused of slavery and ‘insulting’ Hunkanrin himself. Here the ‘petty and 


dying hamlet from which everyone was fleeing who could — must have amused adminis- 
trators; McDougall, ‘Colonialism, pastoralism ...’. 

25 ~~ Ibid. 

26 McDougall, “Setting the Story Straight”; Suret-Canale, “Une vie de Combat’. 
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personal’ is revealing, in many ways even more revealing than the ‘upper-level’ 
politics my earlier article addressed. 

In February 1933, Hunkanrin sent a sarcastic letter to Commander Be- 
rard (Cercle of Assaba at Kiffa) complaining that Berard’s secretary failed to 
produce a copy of a judgment for which he had paid, involving Hunkanrin’s 
common-law wife and her sister. Hunkanrin said the man could copy only one 
page every eight days; given that this was a sixty-page document — at this rate, 
it would take sixteen months. ‘Oh, Poor Country! I have already commented 
upon the general slowness of your administrators, Hunkanrin finished, ‘but 
your secretary takes the record, I bow my hat (mon plume) to him’. The sar- 
casm had an edge: he went on to ask that in the interests of justice, this ‘bor- 
ing work’ be assigned to someone else. If Berard could not comply with his 
‘humble request’ — please let him know so that he could take his request to a 
‘higher place’.2” 

Bernard replied to the Mauritanian Governor in a letter addressing several 
charges, this one included. He noted that Hunkanrin had ‘several times’ writ- 
ten about ‘hurrying’ this copy and that he, Bernard, had let him know that it 
could not be done quickly because the secretary had a lot of work to do. ‘I never 
told him the secretary could only do one page every 8 days’, Berard wrote, ‘this 
is a lie, one more example of his “fantasizing” imagination’. Berard requested 
that Hunkanrin’s ‘disruptions’ and inappropriate behavior (towards him) be 
properly sanctioned.?® 

Berard had been the subject of not one but two complaints earlier that same 
month. The first was a case of slavery. Hunkanrin complained it was not being 
acted upon. The second was his accusation of ‘brutal treatment’ by Berard when 
he went to follow up on the first issue. Hunkanrin wrote that Berard ‘threw 
the copy of the complaint in my face and brutally pushed me out of the office’. 
He cited Article 186 of the Penal Code as the one under which Berard should 
be punished.?9 

In his lengthy response, Berard claimed that Hunkanrin would not listen, 
repeated his accusations and continued to speak of ‘legalities’ even when Be- 
rard asked him to cease. In the face of Hunkanrin’s disobedience, Berard stood, 
opened the door and told Hunkanrin to leave or he would help in a ‘military 
fashion’. At that point, according to Berard, Hunkanrin ‘left of his own accord’, 
shouting ‘you [Berard] do not frighten me!’ The administrator ‘energetically’ 
denied the charges and claimed three witnesses (Resident Lt. Combarieu, the 


27 ANS 9G/7, Hunkanrin to Berard 18 fev. 1933. 
28 ANS 9G/7, Berard to Governor of Mauritania, 28 fev. 1933. 
29 ~+ANS 9G/7, Hunkanrin to Public Prosecutor Criminal Tribunal, Dakar, 13 fev. 1933. 
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interpreter and a local functionary) to the situation: ‘at no moment did I touch 
him much less brutalize him. I did not insult him and I did not throw his re- 
quest in his face’.3° 

The first complaint concerned one Fatma Khadame (lit. ‘slave’). As far as can 
be determined, Fatma had left her master who later came after her charging 
her with sorcery; she claimed he was going to take her home and kill her. Hunk- 
anrin appeared just as she was about to be taken away. He told her she did not 
need to go with her master, she could stay (in Tamchakett) and he would write 
a complaint on her behalf. This he did and then (14 January 1933) delivered it 
to Resident Combarieu, who was also President of the 1st Level Criminal Tribu- 
nal in Kiffa. Combarieu determined that the case should be heard in Tidkjikja 
(more on that below). Hunkanrin then took the complaint away with him. On 
28 January, he wrote to Commandant Berard about this and then appeared in 
his office on 12 February (as per above). Berard told Hunkanrin he wanted to 
interview Fatma himself. Fatma presented herself to Resident Combarieu in 
Tamchakett on 16 February saying that Hunkanrin had advised her to flee. Co- 
marieu immediately placed her under the protection of a partisan ‘to remove 
all possibility of reprisals, he wrote in a note dated 17 February. Although not 
entirely clear, it seems he said she should go to Tidjikja and offered her an es- 
cort. She refused. He then drove her to Kiffa where his superior, Berard, could 
deal with her. 

Meanwhile, already on 6 February, Hunkanrin had written to the Ligue des 
Droits de Homme (LDH) in Dakar, summarizing his larger complaints and not- 
ing that, ‘Fatma’s very head’ was now in the hands of a Tribunal that needed 
to administer proper French justice. Although not entirely clear, it seems that 
Hunkanrin was trying to draw the director of this chapter of the LDH into the 
affair at the Dakar level. 

Berard interviewed Fatma on 26 February (and the letter reporting the 
whole chronology of the affair was sent two days later).3! The content of the 
interview is unquestionably of historical value. It provides a first-person ‘text’>? 
of a story that became well known to the French in Mauritania in the 1930s: 
slaves accused of sorcery being tried by local ritual, found guilty, and punished 
by death. Administers struggled in dealing with what one called ‘matters of the 
unknown’? That her master intended to kill Fatma is highly likely. She also 


30 ANS 9G/7, Berard to Governor of Mauritania, 28 fev. 1933. 

31 ‘Ibid. 

32 Tempered by likelihood that Hunkanrin influenced its content; he was not present for 
interview. 

33 E. Ann McDougall, “Slavery, Sorcery and Colonial ‘Reality’ in Mauritania, c. 1910-1960”, 
in Chris Youé and Tim Stapleton, eds., Agency and Action in Colonial Africa: Essays for 
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added that her husband had been murdered by her master the year before and 
that her sister and her sister's child had been sold, separately, by her master’s 
brother. ‘I demand that the French, who are just, punish my master and render 
me free along with my five children’. It was thusly that Fatma ended her ac- 
count, undoubtedly coached by Hunkanrin. Berard did not refute Fatma’s in- 
formation. What was at issue was where this had all occurred. And the answer 
was in the Tagant (Tidjikja) — not in Assaba. 

When asked why she had refused to return under official escort to Tidjikja, 
Fatma said she did not trust that that ‘escort’ would not be ‘corrupted’ by her 
master. Having determined that Combarieu was correct in his assessment as to 
where the case should be heard, he again asked Fatma to return. Fatma asked 
to remain in Kiffa where she felt ‘beyond her master’s reach’. Berard agreed and 
said he would send the case, including the interview, to the ist Level Criminal 
Tribunal in Tidjikja, requesting action. 

In this instance, it is fairly clear in retrospect that Hunkanrin was more con- 
cerned to bring notoriety to the case than to have it resolved. Fatma was no 
longer in danger, the case was not being ignored — but it had to be heard in the 
proper jurisdiction. If the accusations were true, Hunkanrin’s initial interven- 
tion was well-placed. But subsequently, he was interfering with the very due 
process according to the ‘French Justice’ he purported to honour. The level of 
personal animosity evident here — as exemplified in particular over the ‘inci- 
dent in the office’ — is revealing of a local dynamic rooted in relationships and 
issues having little to do with specific cases.3+ And the pre-emptive attempt to 
involve people in higher places: did it reflect Hunkanrin’s own difficulty deal- 
ing with French authority and order more than genuine local incompetence? 
Or, was it his desire to prove his political power in the eyes of these locals by 
refusing to acknowledge their authority while appealing to those he regarded 
as his equals? 

It would seem the accusations Hunkanrin relentlessly levelled at both 
Combarieu and Berard derived in large part from personal animosity: it is im- 
possible to read the repeated charges without believing in Hunkanrin’s con- 
viction. He argued vehemently that both administrators were in league with 
local Mauritanians, who were themselves nothing less than ‘slave merchants’. 


John E. Flint (Houndmills: Palgrave, 2001), 69-82; Benjamin Acloque, “Accusations of Re- 
mote Vampirism: The Colonial Administration in Mauritania Investigates the Execution 
of Three Slaves: 1928-1929”, in Alice Bellagamba, Sandra Greene, and Martin Klein, eds., 
African Voices on Slavery and the Slave Trade (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2013), 282-304; Erin Pettigrew, “The Heart of the Matter: Bloodsucking Accusations Along 
the Slave-Routes of Mauritania’, Journal of African History 57, no. 3 (2016): 417-435. 

34 McDougall, “Setting the Story Straight” suggested as much, 292. 
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Both were accused of taking bribes. Hunkanrin charged that one of them, a 
horse, was (as he wrote) ‘grazing away at the French Post’. Furthermore, he 
explained that this particular bribe was a down-payment on what Berard had 
‘promised to do’ as soon as Governor Descemet took his administrative leave 
and he (Hunkanrin) was liberated. Asiwaju wrote many years ago that to take 
Hunkanrin for a Nationalist because of the many years he spent in prisons and 
in exile was ‘to miss the fact that that what he opposed was administrative 
abuse and not French rule as such’.*> The point emerging from these local-level 
confrontations is the extent to which Asiwaju was correct: not only did Hunk- 
anrin personalize these complaints (in itself, understandable), he fully identi- 
fied himself to black slaves, freed slaves and bidan as French. 

He cited French law — by year, code and article — in all his communications. 
This was irritating, as Berard several times iterated. But it was more. It was crit- 
ical to Hunkanrin’s articulation of himself. He was not only speaking French 
in the literal sense, he was using French law against those who, by nature of 
being ‘born French, claimed superiority.3° By articulating his demands in this 
discourse, his denunciations of slavery (in and of themselves), made impor- 
tant political claims on his own behalf. And unlike those who had succumbed 
to exile, he was going to survive. What would survival mean once returned to 
Dahomean life, especially Dahomean politics? I return to this question below. 


3 Being Christian in a Muslim Society: Hunkanrin Battles on... 


There is also a second aspect of the document to consider: the degree to which 
another level of ‘personalized injustices’ specifically relating to religion were 
embedded in it. 

Asiwaju noted that in Mauritania, Hunkanrin was among those, ‘whose 
proud racial and Muslim heritage often meant contempt for a foreign negro 
prisoner who would not embrace Islam’.” In the main letter of complaint to the 
Governor of Mauritania (1 May 1930), Hunkanrin explained that Islam shaped 
the bidan aristocracy and their values: ‘All Moors consider themselves to be 
an aristrocracy created by Allah [intended to] live at the expense of others’. 
Thusly all work, industrial or cultural, is done by autochtones, those ‘natural to 
the country’ called malem (blacksmiths, silver-workers, leather workers and so 


35 Asiwaju, “A Dahomeyan Nationalist?” 48-49. 

36 McDougall, “Setting the Story Straight” raised question of ‘race’ with respect to Descemet 
who, a métis, rose unusually high in administration (293). 

37. Asiwaju, “A Dahomeyan Nationalist?” 55. 
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on), or by Aaratines, black slaves for the most part from Soudan’. The malem 
he noted, are so despised that none of them can marry into the aristocracy and 
the Moors regard haratine as being equal to ‘domestic animals’3® 

His sensitivity to his own position in this society was surely reflected in these 
specific criticisms. After all, in Dahomey, the royalty to which he was related 
did not marry with commoners or castes, and had certainly (historically) held 
slaves in no higher esteem than his current bidan neighbours. Yet not only did 
he hold Islam responsible for this societal arrogance, he characterized its taxa- 
tion system, the zakat as ‘nothing other than a feudal gift (“the tenth”). They 
[noirs captifs| are obliged to give to the Master, according to the latter’s need, 
all of the harvest or [at least] the largest part’. It is difficult to believe that after 
seven years in Mauritania, Hunkanrin was not aware of the difference between 
negotiated obligations between ‘former masters’ and ‘former slaves’, cultivators 
or workers who often lived autonomously, and Islamic obligations. Zakat was 
only levied according to ability to pay and above a certain level of income; it 
was an alm (tax), intended to support the poor and the local mosque/medersa 
(school) as well as its clergy. It was never given to individual masters. On the 
contrary, it was ‘masters’ (notables, the elite) who paid thusly into the social 
welfare system. This obfuscation would seem to have been deliberate, to vilify 
not only bidan but Islam itself. 

Hunkanrin’s diatribe against Islam’s ‘authority and legal structure’ — 
meaning qadis, local ‘judges’ in this instance — is a useful revelation of his own 
sensitivities. But the extent to which his bias in this respect also influenced 
his presentation of ‘slavery charges’ yields valuable insight into how Islam did 
(or did not) function as local authority. The issue: inheritance and Islam’s le- 
gal (shari‘a) treatment of slaves as inheritable property. This was explicitly ad- 
dressed in the Cercle of Assaba in 1929. Following conquest, the French had 
pledged to respect bidan ‘customs and culture’ (in exchange for stability). Ad- 
ministrators exploited the Islamic relationship of wala that allowed for freeing 
slaves but within a social framework ensuring on-going inter-dependency.?9 
This worked well for male slaves — but women were a different matter. As 
slaves, they could be given to Aaratin as wives and their children would be born 
slave — belonging to the women’s masters. Or they could become concubines; 
any children born would be free, members of the masters’ families. Either way, 
keeping women as slaves was advantageous. As was keeping even a ‘piece’ of 


38 “Un Forfait Colonial” in Hazoume, La Vie et ’Oewvre, 210-211. He did not recognize the dif- 
ference between ‘freed-slaves’ (haratine) and slaves (abid) which he regarded as Islamic 
casuistry. 

39 McDougall, “Colonialism, Pastoralism”. 
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an inherited female slave, the specific argument local bidan made successfully 
in 1931 when this inheritance custom was challenged by administrators con- 
cerned specifically about the rights of children.*° 

The cases raised by Hunkanrin straddled this decision. They revealed his 
own predilection to find Islam and Muslim authority responsible for ‘colonial 
crimes’. But the explanations provided by local administrators, embellished in 
one instance by the inclusion of the gadi’s actual decision, are important in 
their own right. 

To take the last (of three cases) first, Hunkanrin accused the local Resident 
Combarieu of slave trading in the affair of three brothers arranging to divide- 
up their inheritance of a slave man, woman, and (her) daughter! Comarieu’s 
investigation found that one brother had relinquished his claims on the man 
in exchange for a compensatory payment. The third brother, who was in debt 
to this man, agreed to give up his rights to the woman and her daughter in 
exchange for annulling the debt (of 2000FF). This case in itself, is not unusu- 
al; what is, is the copy of the qadi’s original Arabic (and translated) judgment 
Combarieu included in his report. It reveals the reasoning that entered into 
these inheritance decisions. However, this judgment dated to 1929. When the 
local administrator asked the Commandant de Cercle ‘what he should do’, he 
was told that this decision was properly arrived at in the terms of what was 
‘understood at the time’; he called them ‘erroneous guidelines’. Erroneous or 
not, they were official.4? 

This case provoked a very determined — and contradictory — response from 
then Lt. Gov. Descemet. A report to the Governor General of AOF (30 Sept, 
1932) noted that he had sent three notes regarding the roles of ‘certain qadis 
and (at the Governor General's suggestion) a circular to all Commandants and 
sub-divisions on 23 Sept 1931. This rescinded earlier guidelines (instituted on 
11 May, 1925). In it, they were reminded that: ‘All indigenes are free and equal. 
Each decision or sentence emanating notably from qadis, that have admitted 
in any way whatsoever a right of property over a category [person] constitut- 
ing serviteur, was an express violation of the law, necessitating penalty’.*3 This 
whole paragraph was phrased significantly in the French past perfect — that 
is to say, an indefinite period. This time-frame would have covered the era of 


40 ANS 9G/7, Commandant de Cercle Assaba, 9 Nov. 1931 sent on to Governor General AOF 
in December; (cited in previous publications as ARIM E118). 

41 ANS 9G/7, Hunkanrin to Public Prosecutor 1st Level Criminal Tribunal, 25 Aug. 1932. 

42 ANS 9G/7 Combarieu to Governor General of Mauritania, 31 Aug 1932; copy of decision by 
Qadi Mahfoud, dated July 1932 — has ‘?’ next to date, was obviously date of translation. 

43. ANS gG/7, Descemet to Governor General of AoF, 30 Sept. 1932; communications were 18 
August and 21 Sept. 1931, 23 Feb. 1932. 
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‘misguidedness, implicit here, the moment when customary inheritance laws 
were being interpreted by gadis. The Commandant of Assaba later received an 
explicit instruction from Descemet that ‘[the] gadis powers in judging slavery 
cases must be curbed’.44 

Leaving aside the ambiguous position in which such contradictory instruc- 
tions left Combarieu, he was then faced with a second, more recent case. It 
seems to have taken place in 1932 (or at least Hunkanrin’s letter is from August 
1932), shortly after Descemet attacked local authorities’ right to rule in ‘cus- 
tomary fashion’ on inheritance. Hunkanrin accused the ‘superior Qadi’ of two 
counts of slave trading. 

Combarieu’s investigation found that the first was a matter involving in- 
heritance. The Chef de fraction (‘Chief’ of the clan) inherited one-quarter of a 
female slave along with his three sisters. Two of those were convinced to sell 
their inheritance; the third claimed never to have agreed to this. In any event, 
the slave was sold in the name of the family to a local merchant. The Chief 
actually wanted the slave for himself, so (seemingly) had his brother; the Qadi 
superieur declared the sale ‘null and void.* Hunkanrin’s letter indicated that, 
‘yesterday, 30 pieces of guinea [expensive cloth] arrived by post for the Chief’. 
The cloth had been given to a local merchant to sell and the price obtained 
given in repayment to the original buyer of the slave. The Chief now claimed 
full ownership of the woman — evident connivance of the Qadi, Hunkanrin 
argued, in what was clearly an ‘act of slave trading’.*6 The woman had a daugh- 
ter, who had been inherited and marketed along with her. At the point where 
she became the sole property of the Chief, his brother the Qadi purchased the 
daughter for 3000F F — the sum being returned to the original family of inheri- 
tors. It seems the sister who had refused to sell her inheritance, objected and 
informed Hunkanrin. Buried in Hunkanrin’s rendition of this ‘second egre- 
gious act of slave trading’ was the fact that the sister was not objecting to the 
practice itself (as implied) but to the fact that her brother had managed to 
gain full control of her inheritance (a part of the woman and her daughter) 
without her permission. The small amount of money she may (or may not) 
have received in the final instance would have been minor compensation for 
future losses — as others had already argued. Notably, in his telling of the tale, 
Hunkanrin attributed full and sole blame to the Qadi. 

The third case highlights local administrators’ dilemma in straddling 
official instructions regarding abolition and unofficial ones relating to local 


44 ANS g G/7, Descemet to Commandant Assaba, 23 December 1931. 
45 ANS 9G/7, Combarieu to Governor General of Mauritania, 31 Aug 1932. 
46 ANS 9G/7, Hunkanrin to Public Prosecutor 15t Level Criminal Tribunal, 25 Aug. 1932. 
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authority — namely to respect ‘custom’ and Qadi. The inheritance involved a 
family. The deceased had been in debt to another bidan. Normally, the inher- 
ited slaves would have been ‘loaned’ to the latter to work off the debt, then 
distributed according to law. But the Chef de fraction paid off the debt and ac- 
quired the family for himself. This came to light when a former wife of the 
deceased showed up months later to claim her inheritance. She was refused 
because: ‘there are no slaves except those who voluntarily remain with Mas- 
ters of inheritors’; but also, ‘she should have come to make her claim at the 
time of his death and before arrangements were made for the slave family to 
work off their master’s debts’ (for which the Chief’s payment constituted the 
equivalent).*” The contradiction embedded in this reasoning between French 
and Islamic law drew no attention at the time. Although not his intent, with 
the cases he identified (usually involving women, children and/or inheritance 
and Qadis), Hunkanrin illuminated the complex reality local administrators 
(who he variously lauded or vilified) faced in the course of daily duties. 

There is an aspect of this case study worth noting in another context: the 
family ‘acquired’ by the Chief who paid off the debt was indeed officially in- 
scribed with his ‘tent’ (family) - which meant he paid their taxes. But while 
Hunkanrin implied that they were now his slaves, in fact they had been settled 
on a French adabye (cultivation area mostly populated by freed slaves) where 
they were given land. The head of this family had responded to the official 
French inquiry that some of its members had left for the Soudan to work.*® 
This was another ambiguous situation that was not at all uncommon. The 
challenge of providing means to build sustainable communities in this murky 
area of ‘slave/freed-slave/ free- workers’ was one that many local administra- 
tors faced. Lt. Comarieu wrote about the problems of trying to settle slaves 
claiming ‘freedom’ in the Tamchakett adabye because it had not been planned 
for large numbers. He strongly urged that a larger one be established to absorb 
all those who wished to leave masters. He also noted that among those seek- 
ing freedom, women were the majority. He had personally settled many who 
agreed to become cultivators; he was not willing to free them ‘into the town’ 
where (he argued) the temptations of prostitution were great.*9 There were 
clearly some important issues that the Hunkanrin-vs-local administrators bat- 
tles raised independently of the larger political issues shaping both sides of the 
archival correspondence. 


47. ANS 9G/7, Combarieu to Governor General of Mauritania, 31 Aug 1932. 

48 Ibid. 

49 ANS 9G/7, Combarieu to Berard, 9 Aug. 1932. Berard accused Hunkanrin of attracting fe- 
males to a life of prostitution. 
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4 Hunkanrin’s ‘end to exile’: Publishing ‘Un Forfait Colonial’ 


Anew Commandant de Cercle (Assaba) Jayet added his opinion to one of Com- 
barieu’s many letters of explanation: ‘it is a waste of our precious time to be 
preoccupied by this troublemaker. He is an uninteresting person who seeks 
to make trouble everywhere he goes... [sending] perfidious messages [his 
never-ceasing letter campaign] that cannot be proved’. In September 1931, he 
wanted to be ‘rid of him as soon as possible’.5° While this did not happen im- 
mediately, by November 1932, it had been decided to release Hunkanrin on 
May 2oth, 1933, six months before his official November 24th release date.5! 
Hunkanrin’s hopes were sadly disappointed. They were pinned on Dahomean 
colleagues’ orchestrated efforts to position the release of ‘Un Forfait Colonial’ 
within a larger political strategy facilitating a triumphant return to political 
life, which was a failure.5 Although submitted to the LDH (Paris) in 1930 and 
intended for publication in 1931, the process was held up for financial reasons: 
Hunkanrin had to pay for the publication himself. So-called misunderstand- 
ings about how much this would entail, what payments were (or were not) re- 
ceived and who would cover shipment and distribution costs (Hunkanrin, ap- 
parently — much to his dismay) delayed the process by almost two years.5? This 
explains Hunkanrin’s urgent pleadings to Reynier (author of the pamphlet’s 
‘Introduction’) in March 1933 to ‘hurry up’ publication because his release had 
been pushed forward. This was to no avail in the long run. The French had 
been monitoring Hunkanrin’s correspondence throughout his exile; they were 
well aware of both the pamphlet and the political plans that lay behind it. As 
soon as it was clear that copies of the pamphlet were being shipped to recipi- 
ents in Dahomey, its distribution was officially prohibited. In September 1933, 
Dahomean administrators were notified that they were within their rights to 
charge the people (businesses — bookstores in particular) if they attempted to 
circulate the pamphlet.5* 


50 ANS 9QG/7, Note by Commandant Jayet added Combariew’s report, forwarded to Governor 
of Mauritanian, 5 Sept. 1931. 

51 Suret-Canale used original date of release (“Une Vie de Combat”); Hunkanrin wrote to 
Eli Reynier that he gained ‘about 7 months’. While not sure why he was being released 
early, Hunkanrin urged Reynier to ‘hurry things up’ for release of his pamphlet; ans 9G/7, 
Hunkanrin to Reynier, 27 Mar. 1933. 

52 ANS 9G/7, Hunkanrin to Reynier, Hunkanrin to Bouix (Director Printing), 27 March 1933; 
‘Renseignements’ (n.d.) listed as “Archival’, Hazoume, La Vie et l’Oeuvre, 169. Intercepted 
correspondence from Hunkanrin to supporter in Dahomey, outlining ‘3 phases to prepare 
population for “triumphal return of Hunkanrin”. 

53 ANS 9G/7, Hunkanrin and Bouix (Printer, Paris) 1 Sept., 6 Nov. 1931; 27 Mar. 1933. 

54 ANS 9G/7, this instruction sent; Director of Public and Administrative affairs 18 April, 
1933- 
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Although there is surprisingly nothing about this in any of the accounts 
of Hunkanrin’s life or his contributions as a ‘nationalist’, it seems ‘Un Forfait 
Colonial’, in the end, had no public exposure. Its greatest impact was prob- 
ably on French internal administrative politics, most of which has been bur- 
ied in archives. In ‘Setting the Story Straight’, I suggested that Descemet used 
Hunkanrin as a career-ladder. The additional material explored above tends 
to support that position. What this re-visit adds, however, is a more sensi- 
tive understanding of local reality for Hunkanrin, Mauritanian bidan and his 
French ‘jailors’. For the last, Hunkanrin was the proverbial ‘pain’. He had noth- 
ing else to do but take up a local cause and misrepresent it to higher-up author- 
ities (or threaten to do so). The authorities, on the other hand, had all sorts of 
instructions — mostly contradictory — as to how to handle local people: respect 
their customs (Islamic) and implement abolition (French). Complaints were 
laid on their desks daily. At the same time, they were to assure local stabil- 
ity. Our insight into Hunkanrin’s bidan neighbours, especially their apparent 
resentment of his behavior, is filtered through these administrators’ reports.5® 

‘Un Forfait Colonial’ was less a reflection of Mauritania in the late 1920s, 
early 1930s than it was a political exile’s bitter statement of his personal ex- 
perience — directly confronting not colonialism per se, in which he seems to 
have still believed, but its implementation, as Asiwaju previously observed. 
The impact of Hunkanrin’s ten-year exile in Mauritania, on the other hand, is 
truncated in all accounts; the pamphlet is mentioned at most as an example of 
his commitment to social justice. Here, I have attempted to redress this view 
by drawing attention to Hunkanrin’s personal experiences as an educated, 
upper-class black African exiled not only to French colonial Mauritania but 
to white bidan Mauritania. Political exiles were not well received by either lo- 
cal administrators or Mauritanians. Hunkanrin, being a black African, had a 
personal life constrained to association with slaves and freed-slaves. He was 
not moved from place to place without reason. The ideal isolation was remote 
Tishit, a poverty-stricken town and region; the most important of the exiles — 
Prince Sohingbe — had been awarded that privilege. In the wake of his death, 
Hunkanrin was promoted in political importance when he was transferred 
there. Hunkanrin’s subsequent reference to Tishit’s social, economic and most 


55  Chazelas in Kiffa, Tamchakett, February 1934, reported: ‘Chiefs and notables’ had not for- 
gotten Hunkanrin’s disturbances. ... They were more upset by his ‘scandalous ideas and 
actions’ than by any real damage done... their concern was that the French would ‘forget’ 
their promises to allow for ‘gradual evolution’ [re: slavery] in light of Hunkanrin’s agita- 
tion for ‘social revolution’. 
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importantly ethnic structure is most telling: it was here that he truly learned 
he was Black and what that meant in Mauritania. While we have no documen- 
tation from this period in his exile,5® his later reference to the Masna as freed 
slaves and his use of their situation as a positive example to the French Ad- 
ministration argues for this experience as having been deeply influential on a 
personal level. 


5 Resurrection: Hunkanrin the ‘human rights activist’>” 


Hunkanrin’s ‘pamphlet’ has been given new life. On a website that purports 
‘to bring together people, languages, cultures, and religions’, Hunkanrin is in- 
troduced as a Marxist and Humanist, the text as part of a human rights cam- 
paign.5® ‘Today, Hunkanrin’s pamphlet is actually of great importance for 
slavery in Mauritania. Hunkanrin is an example to follow in the battle against 
slavery not only in Muslim regions like Mauritania but also in other countries 
where exploitation is perpetuated in diverse forms of slavery’. The author, 
Milena Rampoldi, argues that ‘in Islamic ideology everyone is created equally 
and as such has the same human rights’;°9 in his view, Hunkanrin epitomized 
this position in ‘Un Forfait Colonial’.®° 


56 Suret-Canale quotes Hunkanrin’s notes extensively in both ‘Un pionnier méconnu’ and 
the later revision ‘Une vie de combat’; either there was no information or Suret-Canale 
saw it as insignificant. 

57. Milena Rampoldi, “The Human Rights Activist Louis Hunkanrin and his Fight Against 
Slavery”, on-line essay, 2014, http://promosaik.blogspot.ca/2014/10/ein-neuer-artikel-von 
-promosaik-ev-uberhtml (here in German, posted in/linked to from several sites; 
also in Italian). Based on book [Berlin-based self-publishing company epuli — pa- 
per and electronic books]; 2nd Edition: 25/08/2015. www.epubli.de/shop/buch/ 
Menschenrechtler-Louis-Hunkanrin-Milena-Rampoldi-97837375622706/47153. 

58  ProMosaik, http://www.promosaik.com/fr/louis-hunkanrin-un-forfait-colonial-lescla 
vage-en-mauritanie; also on ‘partner’ site Pressenza International Press Agency, http:// 
www.pressenza.com/fr/2015/09/louis-hunkanrin-un-forfait-colonial-lesclavage-en- 
mauritanie/. Both introduction and pamphlet in Italian: http://promosaik.blogspot. 
ca/2015/12/louis-hunkanrin-un-crimine-coloniale-la.html. 

59 Milena Rampoldi, review of four books, including “Un Forfait Colonial” as exam- 
ples of how Islam speaks for human rights, http://www.pressenza.com/de/2015/03/ 
bucher-gegen-die-sklaverei/. 

60 “Mauritania: Fighting Against Slavery”, Rampoldi interview with Anti-Slavery Interna- 
tional, posing question in terms of Hunkanrin, http://www.pressenza.com/2015/02/ 
mauritania-fighting-slavery/. 
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Hunkanrin as the poster-boy for modern-day anti- slavery campaigns strains 
credibility. The original historical context in which the pamphlet was penned 
is lost, and subsequent discussions of Hunkanrin as either battling ‘against 
corrupt colonialism’ or ‘for Dahomeyan nationalism’, dismissed. While the 
book® undoubtedly develops these points, I focus here on the web presenta- 
tion because of its accessibility across several (inter-linking) internet sites, and 
because it raises two significant issues. 

The first is its misleading characterization of Islam in ‘Un Forfait Colonial’. 
Rampoldi’s introduction credits Hunkanrin with arguing that no religion, ‘be it 
Christianity, Judaism, or Islam’, could justify slavery as an institution perpetu- 
ating injustice while ‘the One God, God of Monotheism created all humans 
equal’. 

Hunkanrin’s references to God and Allah® were in his letter to the Governor 
General of Mauritania (May 1930) in which he argued that the French com- 
mitment to respect ‘custom and culture’, namely Islam, did not mean admin- 
istrators had to respect Mauritanian bidan refusing to work. Allah, like God, 
preached that one should ‘not do unto others that which he would not have 
done unto himself’, which included related precepts such as the theft and mur- 
der involved in slaving. He resented what he saw as the bidan’s exclusive claim 
to ‘principles of humanity, of God (even)’; Allah, he noted, espoused the same 
values. Moreover, ‘you will eat from [the product of] your own sweat’. Maurita- 
nians who claimed to be devoted followers of their religion but practiced lazi- 
ness, idleness and slavery, Hunkanrin asserted, were therefore hypocrites.* At 
a stretch, one can see here a vague echo of Rampoldi’s assertion. But to suggest 
that Hunkanrin’s worldview (let alone this pamphlet) was shaped by a syn- 
cretic religious understanding of universal justice® is to ignore both the rest 
of his text and his lived experience. Whatever his rhetoric, his personal reality 
in Mauritania had been one in which his Christianity was no more respected 
than his colour. Both Islam and its voice, the local Qadi, were ‘enemies’ in his 
battle-in-exile. 

The second is the web-presentation’s visual effects that consciously blur fact 
with fiction. Illustrations are a ‘must’ with web-publications; as the original 


61 Ibid. Rampoldi argues Hunkanrin was (rather) ‘a man who fought for justice and solidar- 
ity with the oppressed and weak by giving them a voice, no matter what their religion or 
tribe’. 

62 ‘Ft. 57, above. 

63. _I saw no references to Judaism. Hunkanrin uses ‘Allah or Moulanah’, both suggesting 
Islam. 

64 “Un Forfait Colonial’, in Hazoume, La Vie et l’Oeuvre, 217-218. 

65 Book Reviews, http://www.pressenza.com/de/2015/03/bucher-gegen-die-sklaverei/. 
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text lacked any, someone generously enhanced its visual appeal with photo- 
graphs and drawings. Only one is credible (and actually valuable), showing 
female slaves in a relatively close time-frame (1948).°° The others are contem- 
porary, mostly ‘recycled’ photographs from the internet showing poor, black 
Mauritanians whose status cannot be confirmed. In two, the photographer 
shot households through simple wire fencing; while the fence is there to keep 
goats and sheep out, the photos provocatively suggest the imprisonment of 
those within. The drawings look familiar because they are from late-1gth cen- 
tury, frequently published, East African abolitionist literature. The exception 
is a tourist-favourite: a photograph of the recent sculpture commissioned to 
commemorate the East African slave trade in Zanzibar. 

The website creates a worrying visual-textual unreality. ‘Un Forfait Colonial’ 
was produced in a very specific historical, geographical context, with personal 
and political meaning that has admittedly already been lost to some extent 
through its various lives. Perhaps this is inevitable. But this most recent life 
deliberately blurs distinctions between past and present and East and West 
Africa: it creates an ‘all-African’ experience of slavery from the document, and 
a human-rights activist in Hunkanrin. This is anachronistic at best, distorted 
and misleading at worst. This most recent iteration of ‘Un Forfait Colonial’ 
ironically takes us even further from the Mauritanians — masters and slaves — 
and their reality in the 1920s and 1930s. 

The archival materials that put ‘Un Forfait Colonial’ in its full historical 
context remain to be fully explored.® They invite us not only to read ‘against 
the grain’ but ‘between the voices’, to uncover the esclavage Hunkanrin so ful- 
somely condemned and his captors so vehemently denied. That the ‘personal’ 
was indeed ‘political’ on all levels in the Hunkanrin Affair does not mean that 
the Mauritanians drawn into it do not deserve their place in history. 
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CHAPTER 22 


Edmond Fortier (1862-1928): Photographer, 
Documentarian and Creator of Stereotypes 
in West Africa 


Daniela Moreau 


1 Introduction 


In August 2008 our dear friend Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias was in Bra- 
zil. In Salvador, as the setting sun shone over the bay on a late afternoon, I 
showed him 64 postcards published by Edmond Fortier, in 1906, depicting Tim- 
buktu. For some years I had been fascinated by the work of this photographer, 
who I later discovered to have been born in Alsace, and who died in Dakar. 
Moraes Farias, magnifying glass in hand, scanned this material for some hours. 
Later we were chatting and he, in his good humoured and generous manner, 
inspired me to persevere in researching the tangle of more than 4,000 pho- 
tographs produced by Fortier in West Africa. There was of course a question: 
who was Edmond Fortier? At the time I had little information about him. To 
unravel his work and get to know the author was the task to which I have since 
applied myself. 

Fortier’s production is multifaceted. He created a complex oeuvre embrac- 
ing a greatly varied subject matter. Although the quality of his photography is 
outstanding this would not have been a strong enough motive for me to dedi- 
cate myself to the study of his work. My questions were: do these images speak 
of Africa? Or are they merely the fantasies of a European? Can they contribute 
to historical knowledge of West Africa? And in doing so, how far do they reveal 
the political project of colonialism, and the way in which this shaped the au- 
thor’s engagement with the subjects of his photographs, and their status as a 
historical record today? 

I would like to share here some of my findings and also the many questions 
I encountered whilst studying this body of photographs. 


2 Little Known Work 


Fortier’s professional career spans over three decades (approx. 1895-1927). 
During this time he took thousands of photos portraying over 100 locations 
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in what are today’s Senegal, Guinea-Conakry, Mali, the Ivory Coast, Benin and 
Nigeria. Most of these images were published in postcard format and circu- 
lated around the globe as correspondence. I believe that Fortier published at 
least one million postcards during his career.! This wealth of material is fairly 
unknown and to date has not been closely studied. 

The themes documented by Fortier are extensive. He recorded the changes 
in the urban landscapes of Saint-Louis and Dakar, as cement was beginning to 
replace the use of mud and straw in construction, and also the expansion of 
the port of Senegal’s new capital city, which drove out African pirogues and 
sailboats. Included in his work we find portraits of ordinary people, but also fa- 
mous African figures such as Samori Turé and Aguibou Tall. The wealthy elite, 
who posed in front of studio backdrops, as well as workers going about their 
chores, were portrayed by the photographer. On his journeys he followed the 
French advance into the interior of West Africa. At a time when the Africans 
still had substantial power in relationship to the French he visited regions only 
recently conquered, such as Fouta Djallon in what is today the Republic of 
Guinea, and also Timbuktu in today’s Republic of Mali. 


3 Fortier Revisited 


In 1995 a pioneer initiative to rescue, preserve and study West African iconog- 
raphy was launched by Claude Ardouin, Bernhard Gardi, Philippe David and 
Georges Meurillon, with the founding of the Association Images & Mémoires 
(I&M). In 1997, supported by Unesco as part of the World Memory Program, 
the institution published a CD-ROM containing over 3000 reproductions of 
postcards depicting West Africa, covering the period from 1895-1930.2 Some 
goo of the images of this collection were by Fortier. David and Meurillon’s com- 
pilation delivered a significant overview of the photographer’s work. I imagine 
there were some considerable discussions as to which postcards it would make 
sense to publish, particularly because this was a CD-ROM sponsored by Unesco 
whose intention was to safeguard a documentary inheritance for humanity. 
Looking at the selection as a whole, we can see that the many photographs 
of bare-breasted girls made by Fortier, which are undoubtedly the easiest to 
find among the postcards that survived until now, are not part of the group. 


1 Daniela Moreau, Edmond Fortier Viagem a Timbuktu: Fotografias da Africa do Oeste em 1906 
(Sao Paulo: Literart, 2015), 15. 

2 Association Images & Mémoires (AI&M) and Unesco, Cartes Postales d’Afrique de l'Ouest 
(1895-1930), Atlas du Patrimoine n. 4 (Paris: Co-production Association Images & mémoire 
et Editions Mémoires directe, 1997), CD-ROM. 
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I understand David and Meurillon’s dilemma: how to approach such complex, 
disturbing, and challenging material? 

More than a century after the events, the photographs and their subjects 
demanded a critical eye. I believe it is important today to return to Fortier’s 
work and deepen our knowledge of it. This material can add information to the 
framework of knowledge of West Africa during the colonial period, and it can 
also tell us a great deal about the way in which the perception of the political 
project of colonialism was shaped on the ground by even minor actors such as 
Fortier. What would be the best way to exploit this fact? 

Some authors used Fortier’s images from David and Meurillon’s 1997 CD- 
ROM as a resource on West African studies. This is the case for example in 
Monique Lakroum’s interesting article ‘Le conditionnement ou “lart de la 
marchandise” en Afrique de l'Ouest (XIX® siécle). In the development of this 
text the author presents 10 photographs, six of which are from postcards by 
Fortier. Her intention was to understand the logic of African trade, observing 
concrete examples. Lakroum elected as her focus of research the precondition 
for trading: ‘conditioning’ or packaging, the act of transforming an object into 
merchandise, giving it value for trading purposes. As sources she used both 
photographs (postcards) and travel accounts.3 

It was also in the database organized by David and Meurillon that I first saw 
postcards by Fortier. In the year 2003 I found remarkable imagery there whilst 
preparing the iconography for the Brazilian edition of Amadou Hampaté Ba’s, 
Amkoullel, tenfant peul.4 For that publication I chose pictures by Fortier that 
could converse with the text. The photographer had been to Bandiagara, the 
author’s birthplace, and other localities mentioned in the tale in 1906, pre- 
cisely at the time the story took place. It was evident that Fortier’s pictures 
added background to Hampaté Ba’s text and vice-versa. The written memoirs 
of the African philosopher and the photographs taken by the Alsatian could be 
made more powerful when both sources were used simultaneously. This first 
research experience using Fortier’s material convinced me of the multiplying 
effect imagery, together with other historical sources, (in this case the memoirs 
of Hampate Ba, or African oral tradition transposed to French) could generate, 
also benefitting our understanding of West Africa’s past. 


3 Monique Lakroum, “Le Conditionnement Ou ‘l’Art de la Marchandise’ en Afrique de l’Ouest 
(xix siécle),” Outre-mers 91, no. 344-345 (2004): 31-55. 
4 Amadou H. Ba, Amkoullel, o Menino Fula (Sao Paulo: Palas Athena, 2003). 
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4 Moraes Farias Enters the Scene 


Five years later, in 2008, I showed Moraes Farias the 64 postcards depicting 
Timbuktu, trying to get his discerning eyes on Fortier’s legacy. I wanted to ask 
him what his impressions of the work of the photographer were. An impor- 
tant part of Fortier’s oeuvre in 1906 was dedicated to documenting the vast 
ecological zones that spread from Conakry, on the coast of the then colony of 
French Guinea, to Timbuktu, the gateway of the desert, at that time a military 
territory. He took pictures of landscapes, of architecture (both indigenous and 
colonial), of the day-to-day chores of the inhabitants of the Niger River basin, 
as well as portraits of the African political and economic elite. This series of 
photographs, signed Collection Générale, was published in postcard format by 
Fortier in the same year. A very broad documentation of different economic 
practices and cultural habits of the peoples living between the sea and the 
desert emerges in the images made by Fortier in 1906, as well as a very accurate 
(probably unintentionally) record of that specific historical moment. I guessed 
the material would interest him. As we know, one of the many innovative con- 
tributions Moraes Farias made to West African studies was the idea that we 
must look at this geographical area as an ecosystem where immense cultural 
interchanges occur. If in our approach we fix our sights on just one specific dis- 
cipline — people, area or time-span — we will certainly miss a lot. In his inspir- 
ing multi-subject writings, Moraes Farias studied interchanges in economic, 
religious, linguistic, etc ... domains that occurred during millennia, and which 
still occur today in the Niger River valleys.® 

Moraes Farias was in Salvador, Bahia, to give a lecture which in Portuguese 
he entitled ‘Reinterpretagées do passado na historia oral Africana’ (Reinter- 
pretations of the Past in African Oral History). It was a landmark lecture. 
Moraes Farias had been writing for over a decade about the need to re-eval- 
uate the discourses of the Griots, arguing that they should be regarded as Af- 
rican intellectuals and not as mere informants.® However, in Brazil, a critical 


5 See, for instance, Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “Bentyia (Kukyia): A Songhay-Mande 
Meeting Point, and a ‘Missing Link’ in the Archaeology of the West African Diasporas of Trad- 
ers, Warriors, Praise-Singers, and Clerics,” Afriques: Débats, Méthodes et Terrains d'Histoire 04 
(2013), http://afriques.revues.org/1174, last consulted on 13-05-2017 and Paulo Fernando de 
Moraes Farias, “Touareg et Songhay: Histoires croisées, historiographies scindées,” in Hélene 
Claudot-Hawad, ed., Berbéres ou Arabes? (Paris: Non-lieu, 2006), 225-262. 

6 See Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, “The Oral Traditionist as Critic and Intellectual Pro- 
ducer: An Example from Contemporary Mali,” in Toyin Falola, ed., African Historiography: 
Essays in Honour of J.-A. Ajayi (Harlow: Longman, 1993), 14-38. Translated to French as: Paulo 
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approach to the work of the traditionist/traditionalist as taken by him was 
something unheard of. Moraes Farias’s innovative perspective contributed 
hugely to the understanding in Brazil of the social function of the African 
Griot. 

For along time, Brazilian Africanists suffered a lack of support for fieldwork 
and historical research. Books about Africa published in Brazil were scarce. 
Specific historical circumstances led to a situation where Afro-Brazilian stud- 
ies and Black identity questions overwhelmingly outnumbered the academic 
production dedicated to Africa. In 2003, together with Denise Barros and Aca- 
cio Almeida, I founded the Casa das Africas, whose intention it was to be an 
institution where Africa, and more specifically West Africa, would be the focus. 
One of our first initiatives, together with the creation of a specialized library, 
was to invite Moraes Farias to give, both in Sdo Paulo and Salvador, a mini- 
course of five days, which he named, ‘Sahel, a outra costa da Africa’ (Sahel, the 
other shore of Africa) and two lectures, one focused on the act of praising and 
one on epigraphy. It was a grand synthesis of his long and creative intellectual 
life as a researcher and teacher. 

It was wonderful to listen to Moraes Farias’s lectures in his own mother 
tongue with a Bahian accent. At the time he had just finished writing Ara- 
bic Medieval Inscriptions from the Republic of Mali: Epigraphy, Chronicles, and 
Songhay-Tuareg History, and was very inspired. For us Brazilians it was a rich 
compensation for the years he had spent away, spreading his teachings in other 
lands and other languages. 

Afro-Asia, the magazine published by the cEAo (Centro de Estudos Afro- 
Orientais), the institution where Moraes Farias had worked before going into 
exile, published three articles in Portuguese, written by him: the first about 
the Almoravids (1966, ‘A Reforma de Ibn Yasin: Discussao sugerida pelo Kitab 
Al-Bayan; Afro-Asia 2~3 (37-58), a second, thirty years later, on praising (1996, 
‘Enquanto isso, do outro lado do mar... os Arékin e a identidade ioruba),’ Afro- 
Asia 17 (139-155) and a third, a critical approach to the idea of Afrocentrism 
(2003¢, ‘Afrocentrismo: entre uma contranarrativa histérica universalista e o 
relativismo Cultural, Afro-Asia 29-30 (317-343). In 2004, Casa das Africas re- 
corded the lectures Moraes Farias gave in Sao Paulo that year and published 
them online. Brazilian researchers, especially those not versed in English or 


Fernando de Moraes Farias, “Au-dela de l’'Opposition Coloniale entre l’Authenticité Afric- 
aine et I’Identité Musulmane,’ in Christophe de Beauvais and Mariella Villasante Cervello, 
eds., Colonisations et Héritages Actuels au Sahara et au Sahel (Paris: Harmattan, 2007), vol. 
2, 271-307. 
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French, have thus the opportunity to easily access Moraes Farias’ phenomenal 
knowledge of West Africa. 

The methodology proposed by Moraes Farias, his approach to sources and 
his freedom of thought impressed me in a very stimulating way. I started to 
wonder how to relate his teachings to my research on Edmond Fortier. Three 
aspects especially motivated me. The first was the topic of neglected sources. 
In the historical introduction of Arabic Medieval Inscriptions Moraes Farias 
writes about how and why the epigraphy of Sahel was not taken into account 
by historians of West Africa, even though they are the oldest locally written 
sources known.” The second was the method used by Moraes Farias to study 
the medieval inscriptions of the Sahel, showing us that working with a cor- 
pus of information can help the historian to elucidate many questions a single 
piece of stone or paper cannot. The third was Moraes Farias’s examination of 
the aspirations to belong of the first Muslims of the Sahel when they were or- 
dering tombstones; of the political aims of chroniclers from Timbuktu or the 
intellectual practices of contemporary Griots of Mali, which led me to think a 
lot about what Fortier’s own agenda was. Thus in thinking about the work of 
Fortier and his own projects, the relationship of the construction of texts and 
narratives about the African past — be it in Arabic in the medieval Sahel or 
through photographs in the colonial era — became a major concern. 

I have to admit that in 2008, when I had the opportunity to show Fortier’s 
postcards to Moraes Farias, besides grabbing his attention with those pictures 
Ihad it in mind to ask him to advise me on my research. I had been away from 
academic circles for many years but had a feeling that Fortier’s oeuvre would 
be of interest to those involved in West African studies. He generously gave me 
the best support I could ever have dreamt of, suggesting that Fortier’s work was 
certainly worth studying. He then predicted: ‘this will take up at least ten years 
of your life. Be ready for that. From that day on until now he has been the fin- 
est interlocutor one could possibly imagine having. I was greatly influenced by 
his teachings, and his intellectual ideas guided my research on Edmond Fortier. 

His explanation on how the Arabic Medieval Inscriptions became a neglect- 
ed source helped me to think about why Fortier’s immense photographic pro- 
duction on West Africa at the turn of the 19th to the 2oth centuries is so lacking 
in academic discussion. I suppose that the first reason is that access to the ma- 
terial is difficult. No library or archive holds significant items of Fortier’s work. 
Postcards were not considered documents and were therefore not collected as 


7 Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, Arabic Medieval Inscriptions from the Republic of Mali: 
Epigraphy, Chronicles, and Songhay-Tuareg History (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), 
xxxiii—lxvii. 
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they started to circulate during the middle of the 19th century. Fortier’s pho- 
tographs are now 100 years old and dispersed. The difficulties go beyond the 
non-accessibility of the material. In my opinion, Fortier’s work does not attract 
the attention of researchers because it is hard to evaluate and is also somewhat 
disturbing. His approach to African subjects is very colonialist and dated (the 
enormous number of bare breasted and nude girls he photographed is some- 
thing we cannot forget) but at the same time he is sensitive, sophisticated and 
novel. It was this ambiguity above all that attracted me. 

I was also inspired by Moraes Farias’s effort to reunite so much information 
on the epigraphy of the Sahel, by visiting and photographing the stones in situ 
and by using the estampages, drawings and old pictures of the material. Think- 
ing about Fortier’s oeuvre, it became clear to me that my first step should be 
to look at it as a whole: I had to take into consideration the entire set and not 
only look at isolated photographs. So I set myself the task of collecting and 
reuniting thousands of the postcards published throughout his long profes- 
sional career. To work with this broad spectrum of his production allowed me 
to achieve the aim I consider a prerequisite for any type of study: to establish 
dates as precise as possible for each image. It is evident that this material, if not 
organized and dated, is almost useless for research. 

Remembering Moraes Farias’s ideas about intellectual and political projects 
hidden within discourse, I tried to imagine who the man behind the lens was. 
In the beginning photography (differently from painting) was supposed to be a 
scientific and neutral way to register ‘facts. It was later understood that photo- 
graphs also reveal a person’s vision in regard to the object portrayed. What were 
Fortier’s intentions as an editor of postcards picturing colonial West Africa? 
I believe it is necessary to be familiar with the author of the representations to 
understand his oeuvre. In addition to his excellence as a photographer Fortier 
instilled something very particular in his work. He was not bound to any insti- 
tution and therefore followed his own personal agenda as an independent pro- 
fessional with no restrictive programmes. He was a foreigner who chose to live 
in Africa as a photographer. The postcards were a means to commercialize his 
work. I think it is essential to get to know the photographer's motivation and 
the conditions which enable him to ply his trade during every moment of his 
professional trajectory, for this will help us to understand the different themes 
he addressed in colonial Africa which appear throughout the breadth of his 
work. It is, therefore, important to unravel the path his career took. This is a 


8 Howard Woody, “International Postcards: Their History, Production, and Distribution (circa 
1895 to 1915),” in Christraud Geary and Virginia-Lee Webb, eds., Delivering Views: Distant Cul- 
tures in Early Postcards, (Washington and London: Smithsonian Institution Press, 1998), 22. 
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difficult task due to the lack of documentation and information on the matter. 
However some data that does exist allows us a glimpse into his world. 


5 Monsieur Fortier, Photographer 


Seydou Traoré, born in Nioro, in present day Mali, recounts in his memoirs 
the experiences of the time he spent working as a twelve year old boy for the 
Fortier family.° Around the year 1927 the photographer was an elderly man but 
continued to practice his trade. Traoré helped him throwing out the water he 
used in developing his images. His two daughters looked after the stationery 
shop where the postcards, printed in France, were sold. This establishment was 
located on the Rue Dagorne, which was an obligatory route between the port- 
side quays and the Kermel market in Dakar. According to Traoré’s narrative the 
Fortier family lived nearby in a baraque, which in those days in Senegal was a 
modest wooden construction. This information indicates that Fortier was al- 
ways a working man who never accumulated any sizeable material assets. He 
was a photographer/artisan who lived off the fruits of his savoir-faire. 

In order to retrace the life of the photographer I put together documents 
from various archives that I uncovered in France. I found information that 
throws light on his family history from the date of his birth in 1862 in the 
mountains of the Vosges right up until 1888 when he resided in Paris. 

Fortier’s parents, Jean Francois and Catherine (née Ferry) lived in Poutay 
within the commune of Plaine which up until the Franco-Prussian war be- 
longed to the French department of Vosges. At the time of Edmond Fortier’s 
birth the economic mainstay of this region was the industrial spinning of cot- 
ton.!° His parents however were cultivateurs (small-holders) in an area of rocky 
and not very fertile land.” After the 1870 war the coveted mineral deposits of 
the eastern slopes of the Vosges Mountains were integrated into Germany as 
Alsace-Lorraine. The inhabitants of Poutay had to decide either to migrate to 
France and remain French citizens, or to stay and become Germans. Although 
the Fortiers, like many other families, chose French citizenship, they did not 
leave their place of origin. Their choice was therefore ignored by the imperial 


9 Seydou Traoré, 25 Ans d'Escaliers ou la Vie d’un Planton (Dakar and Abidjan: Nouvelles 
Editions Africaines, 1975), 22-26. 

10 ~—_ Bulletin des lois de la République Francaise (BLRF), série X, supplement n. 177, 1851, 
878-886. 

11 _ Cf. Fortier’s birth certificate, Archives Départamentales du Bas-Rhin (ADBR), Plaine, 1862, 
NMD, 4 E 377/7. 
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government.” So Edmond Fortier spent part of his life as a German citizen 
and was also schooled and qualified to be an accountant as such. In July 1883 
at the age of 20, he should have joined up to serve in the German armed forces 
but instead went to Paris where he applied for French citizenship. This process 
was only finalized in December of 1887. The documents that accompany this 
application — certificates supplied by Fortier and police files — offer us valuable 
information.!$ Upon arriving in Paris he started working as an accountant for 
Dambrun and Turpin, a cloth wholesale company situated on the Rue de Cléry 
in the heart of the Sentier quarter of the second arrondissement. In 1884 whilst 
awaiting naturalisation Fortier married Marie Odile Alphonsine Hirselberger, 
a Parisian of Alsatian origins who worked as a hat-maker.4 The following year 
Angéle, the couple's first child was born.!5 During the years they lived in Paris 
the Fortiers’ economic situation was always assessed as ‘precarious’ by the au- 
thorities and they were therefore exempt from paying taxes. 

The circumstances of Fortier’s arrival in Africa, after the year 1888, are as yet 
unknown. I imagine, having migrated once before, he relocated himself and 
his family to Africa in search of a better life. His first professional activity may 
have been as an accountant with some European enterprise. This is however 
pure conjecture. 

The precise information we have was discovered by Philippe David who 
studied the period when Fortier was already working as a photographer in 
partnership with Noal, who was of the same profession, in a studio in Saint- 
Louis in Senegal. This was during the last years of the nineteenth century 
before Fortier had established himself as a publisher of postcards in Dakar. 
Patricia Hickling also discovered some aspects of Fortier’s initial trajectory in 
Senegal and his association with Noal, in particular his collaboration on Las- 
net’s book Une misson au Sénégal, published on the occasion of the 1900 Paris 
Exposition Universelle.!” 

Within the first few years of the twentieth century Fortier evolved from being 
simply a photographer to becoming a publisher of postcards too. By following 


12 BLRF, série X11, supplement n. 242 (Etat d’Alsaciens et de Lorrains qui ont opté pour la na- 
tionalité frangaise), 1873, 4738-4739. 

13. The documents of Fortier’s naturalisation process are kept in Archives Nationales 
(France) - Pierrefitte-sur-Seine (ANF), Section BB/11/1762, despatch no. 2375 X 84. 

14 Cf. Archives de Paris (AP), 1884, marriages, I arrondissement, V4E 5397, act 655. 

15 Cf. AP, 1885, births, I arrondissement, V4E 5372, act 856. 

16 __ Philippe David, “Hostalier-Noal: Un Duel de Photographes au Journal Officiel du Sénégal, 
ily a Cent Ans,’ Images & Mémoires, lettre de liaison 14 (2006). 

17 ‘Patricia Hickling, “The Early Photographs of Edmond Fortier: Documenting Postcards 
from Senegal,’ African Research and Documentation 102 (2007): 37-53. 
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his publishing output we are able to trace a part of his life journey.* In 1906 he 
travelled to Timbuktu, the historic city in the north of what is today the Repub- 
lic of Mali. In 1908 he was able to participate, in a semi-official role, on govern- 
ment delegations visiting West Africa on journeys to Senegal, Guinea-Conakry, 
the Ivory Coast and Dahomey (today Benin), with the Minister of the Colonies, 
Milliés Lacroix, for example. In 1909 he returned to Dahomey, this time with 
the Governor General Merlaud-Ponty. From there, perhaps on his own initia- 
tive, he went further on to Lagos, which at the time was located within the 
British colony of Southern Nigeria. Around 1910 he made a great many portraits 
of the city of Saint-Louis in Senegal. The following year he dedicated himself 
to documenting in detail the peanut trade in the towns situated along the 
railroad tracks between Dakar and Saint-Louis. At the same time he went to 
Casamance, another peanut producing region. Throughout his life and proba- 
bly up until shortly before his death Fortier tirelessly photographed Dakar, the 
city in which he had decided to live, having emigrated from his native Alsace. 


6 The Collection Générale of 1906 


Of the many phases and themes of Fortier’s career I chose first of all to focus 
my research on a series of postcards known as the Collection Générale whose 
earliest edition is dated 1906. According to Bernhard Gardi, at that moment, ‘le 
travail de Fortier, alors dgé de 43 ans, était a son apogée.? That year he made the 
journey from Conakry to Timbuktu crossing West Africa diagonally in a Sw-NE 
direction, departing from the coast and then following the Niger River’s course 
from its source to the desert. In a set of more than 500 postcards depicting 
that journey we find precious information about a specific moment during the 
colonial period in the history of this vast region. Themes covered in these regis- 
ters include the cities of Conakry and Kindia, the construction of the railroads 
into the interior, the trading of rubber, the localities of Toumanea, Kouroussa, 
Kankan and Siguiri, the day-to-day life of riverside dwellers and inhabitants of 
the cliffs of Bandiagara. Collective fishing, the building of pirogues, productive 
activities, such as the processing of karité nuts and the spinning and weaving 
of cotton were also recorded. The riverside towns of the Niger and Bani rivers, 


18 Oneditions by the photographer see Philippe David, Inventaire Générale des Cartes Post- 
ales Fortier, 3 vols. (Paris, 1986-1988). 

19 __B. Gardi, “Les cartes postales,” in Bernhard Gardi, Pierre Maas and Geert Mommersteeg, 
eds., Djenné, ily a Cent Ans (Amsterdam, Basel and Bamako: KIT Publications, 1995), 46. 
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FIGURE 22.1 During his trip Fortier documented the imposition of French colonial rule in 
West Africa’s interior. 


such as Bamako, Koulikoro, Niamini, Diafarabé, Ségou, Mopti, Djenné, Saraféré 
and Niafunké were photographed by Fortier on his way to Timbuktu. 

I decided to study Fortier’s photographs and through them discover the 
circumstances under which they were taken and what was happening at that 
moment in 1906. I had to consult a specific bibliography dealing with that pe- 
riod and region, and wherever possible, documents and other primary sources. 
My research into the images from the Collection Générale of 1906 resulted in 
a book in which I present and comment on a broad selection of photographs 
from that series.2° I broached here some themes I considered relevant to the 
understanding of that time and also the working method of the photographer. 

Fortier journeyed through two colonies known at the time as French Guinea 
and Upper Senegal and Niger, not forgetting his visit to Timbuktu which was 
then within a Military Territory. I wondered what the circumstances were that 
enabled a simple businessman with few resources living in Dakar to undertake 
extensive travels over vast lands entailing substantial costs. I speculated that 
he travelled in the company of an inspector of the French General Govern- 
ment of West Africa based in Dakar going on tour/tournée (fig. 22.1). 

The postcards themselves point in this direction. There are various cards 
depicting the collecting of taxes (fig 22.2). It should be mentioned that the 


20 Moreau, Fortier. 
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356. Afrique Occidentale - SOUDAN — Niafunké sur l'Isa-Ber (Niger) 
Intévieur du Poste - Riz provenant de l'Impot en nature 


FIGURE 22.2 Taxes paid by Africans financed the colonial budget. 


head-tax paid by the Africans in 1906 represented 88% of the colonial income 
of French Guinea and over % of the state budget of Upper Senegal and Niger.?! 

At the time of Fortier’s travels, the territories of the interior of French West 
Africa were still in the process of being conquered, and in places that had al- 
ready been ‘pacified’ the reality of colonial rule gave rise to social phenomena 
which the European authorities had not expected. I am referring here to the 
great exodus from Banamba, studied by Martin Klein and Richard Roberts.?? 
When Samori Turé was definitively defeated, thousands of people, who had 
been sold by him into slavery in exchange for arms and Sahel horses, left the 
plantations in Bélédougou and headed back south to where they had come 
from. Roberts explains how men, women and children could survive during 
this great migration. One resource they made use of was a professional skill: 
whilst in captivity, in between harvests, they had learnt how to process cot- 
ton, making thread and weaving cloth. Images on four postcards by Fortier 


21 See Gouvernement Général de LAfrique Occidentale Francaise (Colonie de la Guinée 
Francaise, Service local), Compte définitif des recettes et des depenses, exercice 1906 
(Conakry, 1907), 6 and J. Léotard, “Haut-Sénégal et Niger,” in Exposition Coloniale de Mar- 
seille, les Colonies Francaises au début du XXe siécle (Marseille: Barlatier, 1906), 226. 

22 Martin A. Klein, and Richard Roberts, “The Banamba Slave Exodus of 1905 and the Decline 
of Slavery in the Western Sudan,” Journal of African History 21 (1980): 375-394; Martin A. 
Klein, Slavery and Colonial Rule in French West Africa (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1998), 159-177- 
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depicting the travail du coton indigéne, directed me to that exodus, which was 
at its peak in 1906, as studied by Klein and Roberts. 

In fig. 22.3 we are presented with an interesting scene. The specialisation 
and complementarity of female and male work is one of the characteristics 
of textile production in this part of West Africa. In this photograph however 
we see more than this. The number of people gathered, and the organisation 
involved in this open-air workshop where spinning and weaving converge, in- 
dicates production on a commercial scale, not that of domestic activity. 

An excerpt from the book Two Worlds of Cotton, by Richard Roberts, refers to 
that moment in history and reinforces this hypothesis: 


Many freed men and women, who as slaves had learned to weave and 
to dye, established themselves as independent craftsmen and entrepre- 
neurs. (...) Because the costs of entry into weaving and dyeing industries 
were relatively low and demand for locally produced cloth was increas- 
ing, former slaves were better able to survive the first few years on their 
own. To respond to new economic opportunities, weavers and spinners 
redoubled their activities. Weavers (...) were dependent on the produc- 
tivity of spinners. Spinning was one of the bottlenecks of increased pro- 
duction of handcrafted cloth.?% 


FIGURE 22.3 Participants of the Banamba exodus? 


23 Richard Roberts, Two Worlds of Cotton: Colonialism and the Regional Economy in the 
French Sudan, 1800-1946 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1996), 94. 
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7 The Accidental Documentarian 


During his long journey Fortier witnessed various performances. These he de- 
fined as Tam-Tams in the captions of his postcards. The photographer was un- 
able to distinguish the characteristics of each event. Within my limitations, 
also being a foreigner, I could however identify in those images three impor- 
tant cultural manifestations — the rituals of Civara, Korédugaw and Sanké 
mon — which take place to this day in the Republic of Mali. The postcards dated 
1906 are probably the earliest photographs portraying these ceremonies. The 
Sanké mon and the Korédugaw have been considered for the Unesco intangible 
world heritage list requiring permanent protection.*+ 

In fig. 22.4, the headdresses of the Ciwara are quite evident and this has been 
commented on by some authors, amongst others Youssouf Tata Cissé.2° This 
photograph has without a doubt been staged and we can read here Fortier’s 
role as its director. I consider another set of seven postcards more interesting in 
one of which (fig. 22.5) we can see the Cawaraw in action. This presentation was 
witnessed by Fortier in Bamako and must have been an event acted out for the 


1058. Afrique Occidentale ~ SQUDAN — Danseurs ‘* Miniankes " 
Fétiches des Cultures . = 


. Gollection Générale Forticr, Dakar 
od iy < 


FIGURE 22.4 — Ciwara couple in a staged picture. 


24  Sanké mon, collective fishing rite of the Sanké. Inscribed in 2009. Decision 4.COM 14.08. 
Secret society of the Kérédugaw, the rite of wisdom in Mali. Inscribed in 20u. Decision 
6.COM 8.12. 

25  Youssouf T. Cissé, “Apercu sur les Masques Bambara,” in Christiane Falgayrettes-Leveau, 
ed., Masques, Suivi d’un texte de Leo Frobenius (1898) (Paris: Musée Dapper, 1995), 180-181. 
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1237. Afsique Occidentale ~ SQUDAN - Tam-Tam de griots 


FIGURE 22.5 Ciwara dance performance. 


colonial administration passing through to attend, for in one of the postcards 
we can observe Europeans watching the show.*° Despite the probable staging 
of the performance a host of information appears in these photographs — from 
musical instruments to the composition of the dancers’ costumes — it leaves no 
doubt as to the importance of these visual documents regarding the Ciwara rit- 
ual. Only men, chosen amongst the best farmers, are allowed to use the Ciwara 
headdresses. They always dance in pairs, one, the male antelope represents the 
sun, the other, the female with her offspring on her back represents the earth. 
It is from this mystic union that the fertility of the fields is born.?” These im- 
ages are interesting for they show the context in which the objects were used. 
Today these symbols, used to graphically represent the Republic of Mali, have 
lost much of their original significance. 

In Ségou, Fortier watched the playing out of the Korédugaw (fig. 22.6). De- 
spite the caption of the postcard merely reading Tam-Tam de griots, the fan- 
tasy horse mounted on the right hand side of the photograph leaves no doubt 


26 Moreau, Fortier, 200-225. 

27. Theclassic work on this ritual is Dominique Zahan, Antilopes du Soleil: Arts et Rites Agrai- 
res dAfrique Noire (Vienna: A. Schendl, 1980). For a broader view of Bamana art and in- 
stitutions see Jean-Paul Colleyn (ed.) Bamana: The Art of Existence in Mali (New York: 
Museum for African Art, 2001). On Ciwara rites, see Stephen Wooten, The Art of Livelihood: 
Creating Expressive Agri-Culture in Rural Mali (Durham, NC: Carolina Academic Press, 
2009). 
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FIGURE 22.6 This is probably the first documentation of a Korédiigaw performance. 


that it is indeed a performance of that initiation rite. This is confirmed by the 
central dancing figure of a man with a wooden rifle, and at his side, defined 
by his garments made from cekala fronds, the protagonist. This group was 
probably presenting itself to a European audience and the background of the 
photograph has been intentionally blurred to simulate a typical African scéne. 
Notwithstanding the photographer’s artifices, this record taken over a hundred 
years ago has undeniable documentary value. The earliest picture in Jean-Paul 
Colleyn’s beautiful book Les Chevaux de la Satire — les Korédugaw du Mali is a 
photograph taken by Marcel Griaule dated 1931.78 Fortier’s image predates this 
by 25 years. 

From the Collection Générale we can also identify ten photographs illus- 
trating another ritual still practiced in Mali today, two of which are shown in 
figs. 22.7 and 22.8. This ceremony, which takes place annually before the rainy 
season, entails collective fishing in the Sanké pond on the outskirts of the city 
of San. This is then followed by great festivities. In 2009, 103 years after Fortier 
took these pictures, Unesco inscribed the ritual in the intangible world heri- 
tage list. In the meantime many things have changed in the lives of the people 
who celebrate the Sanké mon. Not quite understanding what he was doing, 


28 Jean-Paul Colleyn, Les Chevaux de la Satire: les Korédugaw du Mali (Paris: Gourcuff Grad- 
enigo, 2010), 15. 
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UDAN 


tale - 
Ane ones te apache dans les Mares 


Les femmes armées de nasses font la 


FIGURE 22.7. Sanké mon annual ritual: collective fishing. 


1220. Afvique Occidentale ~ SOUDAN — Tam-Tam dans le Bendougou 


FIGURE 22.8 | Sanké mon annual ritual: Bwa dance of retribution. 


Fortier was acting as a documentarian. Thanks to his photographs, present and 

future generations will be able to get to know an important part of their past. 
The Sanké mon ritual remits to the myths of the origins of the city of San 

and the alliance between the Malinke and the Bwa peoples. The practice exalts 
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collective memory and strengthens social cohesion. Once the collective fishing 
has ended in an act of retribution to the Malinke, Bwa musicians and dancers 
perform a show on the square at San.?9 According to Unesco, apart from the 
historical interest due to its continuity, this ritual is important for it celebrates 
the values of fraternity and interdependence within a multicultural society. 


8 Intentional Documentarian in Timbuktu 


If on the one hand the generic captions on the postcards depicting the Ciwa- 
raw, Korédugaw e Sanké mon ceremonies reveal to us the accidental documen- 
tarian side of Fortier, we on the other hand find situations where the precise 
and perceptive text complement the visual information. It is here that we can 
recognize Fortier not only as the photographer but also as the documentary 
editor. This characteristic is very apparent in his work, especially in the Collec- 
tion Générale series. This is exemplified in dozens of photographs dedicated to 
Timbuktu as in figs. 22.9, 22.10 and 22.11. I envision Fortier crossing paths with 


$61. Afrique Occidentale - SoUDAN — TOMBOUCTOU 


Mosquée de Sidi-Yahya an centre de Ja Ville, Elevée au XVe siécle 


par Omar, chef de Tombouctou 


FIGURE 22.9 Timbuktu — Sidi Yahya mosque in 1906. Now a stone and cement one has 
replaced the ancient mud building. 


29 Cf. oral statement by Youssouf Traoré, San traditionist, in L.T. Koulibaly, Sanké m6 a 608 ans, 
video-documentary (Bamako, 2009), https://ich.unesco.org/fr/USL/le-sanke-mon-rite-de 
-peche-collective-dans-le-sanke-0028g9, last consulted on 14-05-2017. 
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Afcique Occidentale - $2UDAN 389. TOMBOUGTOU — Arrivée d'une Caravane de sel 
Le sel en barzes de 30k. envivon vient de Taoudennit 
& 20 jours au Nord de Tombouctou 


FIGURE 22.11 Timbuktu — women’s daily chores documented. 


the scholar Dupuis-Yacouba who had been living there from 1895. Many details 
expressed in the captions could only have been noticed by Fortier if he had 
been in the company of a local citizen.3° 


30 On Dupuis-Yacouba, the French born Pére Blanc who became a citizen of Timbuktu, see 
O. White, “The Decivilizing Mission: Auguste Dupuis-Yacouba and French Timbuktu,” 
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Another example of relevant information in a caption written by Fortier is 
that which tells us of the presence of the Tuareg group led by the amenokal 
Chebboun in Timbuktu in the summer of 1906. In figs. 22.12, 22.13 and 22.14 
we can see the offices of the regional command, here in the Military Territory 
of Niger. The Tengeregif resisted the French conquest of the city in January 
of 1894 when the French suffered the greatest defeat of their campaign in the 
region at the battle of Tacoubao.*! 

Warriors armed with spears and swords, as depicted in these photographs, 
led by Chebboun, who had already asserted himself as a strategist but had not 
yet become the amenokal, defeated the colonial army who were equipped with 
firearms. The skill of the Tuareg impressed the French.32 Colonel Bonnier and 
eleven other French officers died in that battle. Chebboun, who was held re- 
sponsible for Bonnier’s death, also suffered a serious shoulder wound in the 
clash. His withdrawal to convalesce meant he was absent from the battle a few 
months later when the French commander Joffre sought revenge and the best 
of the Tuareg group of warriors were killed. Weakened, the Tengeregif formally 
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FIGURE 22.12 Fortier’s caption does not mention the Tuareg group. 


French Historical Studies 27, no. 3 (2004): 541-568. Various descriptions Fortier used in his 
captions are in Auguste Dupuis-Yakouba, Industries et Principales Professions des Habi- 
tants de la Région de Tombouctou (Paris: Larose, 1921). 

31 Cf. Alexander S. Kanya-Forstner, The Conquest of the Western Sudan: A Study in French 
Military Imperialism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1969), 221. 

32 Cf. Louis Frérejean, Objectif Tombouctou (1894) (Paris: LHarmattan, 1996), 264. 
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‘ : FH88. Afrique Occidentale - soUDAN — TOMBOUCTOU 
ret et ee o~- La bande & Chebboun (Touareg) 


FIGURE 22.13 Chebboun was the leader of the Tengeregif, who resisted the French assault on 
Timbuktu in 1894. 


Afsique Occidentale 

1092. ‘“* Touareg ” armés de lances , d'un sabre 

} dont le fourreau est fixé au poignet 
gauche, et d'un bouclier 


at 


3 shobralo Forrrer, Dakar 


FIGURE 22.14 This iconic picture, where even the shadows enrich the ambiance, shows 
Fortier’s mastery as a photographer. 
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surrendered to the colonial administration in September 1894.°° At that time 
the French were facing resistance from other Tuareg and Moorish groups and 
they were hoping Chebboun would collaborate. Thus the terms of the treaty 
celebrated in March 1896 between Trentinian, the governor of French Sudan 
and Chebboun were quite favourable to the latter. In 1903 and 1905 other de- 
cisions favoured the amenokal, but ‘a partir de 1905 Chebboun devient de plus 
en plus douteux aux yeux de lautorité. Dautre part, ses vassaux (...) crient a 
loppression, aux exactions, a la brutalité. (...) en mai 1907, le commandant de 
région lui imposait certaines conditions; restreignant ou supprimant son auto- 
rité sur les villages (...) et sur les terrains de parcours.’ The pictures showing 
Chebboun’s entourage in front of the offices of the regional commander were 
possibly taken during the period when those terms of agreement between the 
French administration and the amenokal were being negotiated. 


9 The Creation of Stereotypes in Fortier’s Late Editions 


The effort to inform and to be precise, seen in many of the captions Fortier 
wrote for his Collection Générale of 1906, was later abandoned. If we think of 
Fortier’s oeuvre as a whole, we perceive a constant change in captions for the 
same image in postcards when re-edited: usually there is a tendency towards 
simplification. Besides changing the captions, from the beginning of his ca- 
reer Fortier also interfered in the negatives, normally erasing signs of European 
presence to make the picture look more ‘genuine’ In 1916 he launched a series 
where we find examples of a process of ‘primitivization’ or ‘exotization’ of the 
African subjects of his images. These deliberate alterations can give us clues 
as to the photographer's agenda in constructing what can now be taken as an 
‘archive’ 

In a re-edition of the same image (figs. 22.15 and 22.16) Fortier erases the 
houses of the European inhabitants, probably merchants, of Meckhé, which 
was an escale de traite (market town) of the peanut production in Senegal’s 
Cayor region. In addition to the erasing that ‘primitivizes’ the scene, in the 1916 
edition the ethnicity of the couple riding the horse is stated: they are identified 
as Wolofs, a means to ‘exoticise’ the couple. Probably these actions would make 
the postcard more appealing to Fortier’s public. In 1916 Fortier also re-edits the 
picture we see in fig. 22.12. 


33 Cf. C. Mangeot and Paul Marty, “Les Touareg de la Boucle du Niger,” Bulletin du Comité 
d'Etudes Historiques et Scientifiques de lAfrique Occidentale Francaise 1 (1918): 100. 
34  Ibid., 100-103. 
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FIGURE 22.15 Original, 1904. A street in Meckhé. 


231. - Afvique Occidentale Francaise. ~ Couple de Ouolofs en voyage de noces 


FIGURE 22.16 Re-edition, 1916. The European houses were erased. 


In this case we can notice interferences in both the image and the caption. In 
the first edition, (fig. 22.12) the caption, Les Bureaux du Commandant de Reé- 
gion, does not even mention the Tuareg, who are seen below the veranda of 
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295. -Afvique Occidentale... TOMBOUCTOU 
Groupe de Touaregs 


Collection Générale, Fortier, Dakar 


FIGURE 22.17 In aigi6 re-edition (compare with fig. 22.12) the commandant on the veranda 
was blanked out. 


the Commandant. In the 1916 re-edition (fig. 22.17), only the Tuareg are men- 
tioned and the visual presence of the Commandant is erased. These postcards 
are examples of how a caption can draw the attention of the public to a cer- 
tain aspect of the image: in the first case it emphasizes the colonial presence 
over the Tuareg, in the second the colonial power is hidden and the caption 
describes an ‘authentic’ West African people. The irony is that in both cases 
Fortier’s words are spreading ideological messages. In 1906 the French army 
had not totally dominated the Tuareg, who controlled the Saharan trade and 
threatened the colonial power in areas around Timbuktu. In 1916, even though 
the Iwellemmeden were still resisting, the majority of the Tuareg people had 
already submitted to the French. In the representation created by Fortier we 
see a powerful and sovereign group of armed Tuareg men. They were shown 
as exotic objects ready to be consumed by the European public. Ten years lat- 
er the balance of power in the region had changed, leaning in favour of the 
French. What else had changed that persuaded Fortier to interfere with the 
original picture? Had the taste of the public changed, a fact that he, the editor 
of postcards, had to follow? Or was it his own independent view that was ‘up- 
dated’ between 1906 and 1916, leading to interventions in the negatives? What 
were his aims when he erased the figure of the Commandant? 

Apart from Fortier’s oeuvre, we have very little information to help us answer 
these questions. It is obvious that, being a modest craftsman and small scale 
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entrepreneur, he had to please a certain public to survive. And this public — the 
families of expatriated Europeans working in West Africa or of travellers head- 
ing to South America in steamships — was certainly not made up of intellectu- 
als. So probably all his efforts to be sophisticated and precise in his captions 
would not affect purchases of his postcards by his clients. Why then, in later 
editions, would he take the trouble to describe in detail the scenes in the im- 
ages? It was easier to mention Afrique Occidentale Francaise in all postcards in- 
stead of specifying each of the individual colonies portrayed. Who cared where 
exactly the exotic Wolof couple lived? 

I presume that the need to be commercially viable constrained Fortier’s 
choices on how and which pictures to re-edit. In the same way, the lack of 
interest shown by the public led him to simplify the captions on the postcards. 
In this case the consumers were affecting the production of the photographer/ 
editor. On the other hand it was he, Fortier, who had the power to influence 
the European public by constructing images and captions that, on postcards, 
would penetrate their homes. Consciously or not, the photographer helped to 
create an imaginary representation of Africans in the colonial period; and so 
his photographs generated an idea of colonial power and of the exoticised ‘oth- 
ers’ which endures. 


10 Conclusions 


By collecting, organizing and making sense of the scattered body of Fortier’s 
photographic oeuvre, I wanted to unveil the richness of his production and 
invite researchers to work with this material as a possible source of historical 
information. After all, these postcards contain the oldest professional photo- 
graphs of many places in West Africa, for instance of the Dogon country and 
Timbuktu. They also registered for the first time important rituals practiced 
to this day in the region. I thought about today’s citizens of those West Afri- 
can states which at that time were French colonies: how could Fortier’s photo- 
graphs come to constitute a visual heritage worth rescuing and safeguarding? 
In order to convey new information these photographs need to be contextual- 
ized. They must dialogue with other research sources to contribute to a broader 
understanding of the history of West Africa at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. And at the same time, the way in which political and intellectual proj- 
ects structured dialogues about West Africa, in both colonial and non-colonial 
sources, is a revealing testimony to the relevance of Moraes Farias’s insights for 
consideration of the West African past. 

Fortier’s life was full of obstacles. He was born French in what became 
German-occupied Vosges; a deserter and a migrant who moved to a deprived 
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neighbourhood in Paris; a modest trader in Dakar dominated by colonial staff. 
He was a very talented photographer and editor, interested in documenting Af- 
rican culture as an amateur ethnologist. His sympathy and respect for Africans 
emerge from his oeuvre. At the same time, as a man of his era, he used his posi- 
tion as a European, and probably a little bribery, to take pornographic photo- 
graphs of African girls. Being an ‘outsider’ during his lifetime, Fortier remains 
one even now. The importance of his legacy and the richness of his oeuvre as 
a documentary photographer of West Africa have not yet been recognized or 
valued by researchers. 

At the beginning of the 2zoth century Fortier’s postcards were, with their rep- 
resentations, the ‘portrait’ of West Africa, aimed at the European public. He 
was the main publisher of postcards of the region up until his death in 1928. 
Consciously or not, he was one of the main propagandists of French Colonial- 
ism, and all of the political projects which that involved. 
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Interview. Landscapes, Sources, and Intellectual 
Projects 


Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias and Benedetta Rossi 


An Interview with Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias and Benedetta Rossi 


This interview took place in the Danford Room of the Centre of West African Studies of 
the University of Birmingham on 13 July 2012.1 In it, Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias 
discusses with Benedetta Rossi major themes in African historiography, including the 
development of African Studies in Brazil in the 1960s; the research process leading to 
his multi-award-winning book Arabic Medieval Inscriptions From the Republic of Mali; 
the relation between the chronicles of Timbuktu and Arabic epigraphic inscriptions; 
his understanding of conversion to Islam in the Sahel; and methodological and theo- 
retical considerations on the interpretation of African oral and written sources and of 
the intellectual projects of their authors. 


BR — You have a university degree in medical sciences. What led you to the study of 
African history? 

PF — Well, my location. I am from Bahia in Brazil, which is a region much influenced 
by African heritage. The Medicine School of the Federal University of Bahia, where 
I studied, and in particular its chair of forensic medicine, was the place where sys- 
tematic Afro-Brazilian and African studies began in Brazil at the end of the 19th c. 
This may seem strange: why should this kind of study develop in a forensic-medicine 
framework? This happened because at the time Afro-Brazilians and their culture were 
being theorised about as a social ‘problem, which required investigation from those 
studying criminal behaviour. More generally, and down to the 1950s, Brazil’s dominant 
cultural discourse did not represent Africa as a historical continent. Hegel’s old idea 
that most African, especially Black African people, were not part of history — were 


1 The interview’s topics were defined collaboratively by Benedetta Rossi and Paulo Fernando 
De Moraes Farias. An edited video recording of the interview is accessible online at https:// 
www.youtube.com/watch?v=vkPLWRt22bE (link accessed and working on 25 November 
2017). Birmingham University Library holds a digital copy of the unedited full recording of 
the interview. The text published in this collection is based on a transcript of the interview 
edited and revised by Benedetta Rossi, and revised again by Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias 
for clarification purposes (15/09/2015). 
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ahistorical — was closely associated with slavery. Europe began to move beyond this 
idea when its relations with Africa changed from a focus on slavery to a focus on terri- 
torial penetration and control. In order to carry out its imperial agenda, Europe had to 
know what political powers existed in Africa, how they had developed, and how they 
could be influenced and controlled. But this change of approach that happened in 
Europe didn't happen in Brazil, which had not become an imperialist power in the Af- 
rican continent. So the Hegelian conception of Africa had survived largely unchanged 
in Brazil, together with other sets of ideas inherited from slavery in South America and 
the South Atlantic. Nina Rodrigues, the forensic-medicine professor who developed 
Afro-Brazilian and African studies in the late 19th c., informed himself about some of 
the history of Mali, Songhay, Dahomey, and other African states. Nevertheless, those 
studies that began in the Medicine School remained more or less within the old Hege- 
lian frame of mind. In Brazil Africa was still mostly seen as a place that had provided 
labour — unskilled labour — and little else. I had to liberate myself from this general 
attitude. I also had to liberate myself from the survivals of the tradition (influenced 
by Lombroso) that maintained that black people had a propensity for certain types 
of crime. However, it is important to point out that Nina Rodrigues’ work, for all its 
flaws, preserved important ethnographic and linguistic evidence and continues to be 
valuable — in the same way as the work of the European Orientalists —- much criticized 
today — was useful for the study of the Orient. 

But it was necessary to go beyond those old approaches, and | began to do this 
through the political attitudes that I adopted. I was a person on the left of the Brazilian 
political spectrum. After the Conference of Bandung in 1955 and the growth of ‘Third 
World’ political stances, the Brazilian state itself was interested in relations with Afri- 
ca. It was obvious that African nations would become independent and Brazil was con- 
sidering how its diplomatic and economic interests would develop in the new African 
political context. So the transition that had happened in Europe before — when Europe 
had become interested in Africa’s internal history — began to happen in Brazil. Brazil- 
ians, the Brazilian state, and Brazilian universities, wanted to know what Africa was all 
about, what had happened there. I realized that in order to criticize racism in Brazil 
and the United States it was necessary to know the history of Africa. Concurrently, the 
political and cultural dynamics in Brazil and Bahia allowed me to develop my views. 
My university, the Federal University of Bahia, was the first one in Brazil to have a 
Centre of African and Oriental Studies (CEAO). It was founded in 1959, before the Cen- 
tre of West African Studies was established under John Fage’s direction here in the 
University of Birmingham (1963). The head of the Federal University of Bahia at the 
time, Professor Edgard Santos, was a man of vision, and there was also a charismatic 
Portuguese intellectual then at the university, Professor Agostinho da Silva (a critic of 
the Salazar dictatorship in Portugal), who was central to the creation of CEAO. So it 
was in the framework of my politically leftist anti-racist attitude, the creation of CEAO, 
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and my interest — like everyone else’s on the left — in the ‘Third World’ (this new idea 
brought to the fore by the Bandung Conference), that my transition to African Studies 
happened (by this time I had been through university again to study history). 

Agostinho da Silva invited me to work at CEAo. While working there I had made 
plans to go to Ghana. Ghana was a Mecca in those days: the first of the modern African 
states to reach independence (1957). Relations had developed between the University 
of Ghana at Legon and cEao. But before I could reach Ghana through this academic 
road, there was a coup détat in Brazil (1964), one of the coups détat that marked the 
Cold-War period in Latin America in the 1960s and 1970s. I had to leave Brazil quickly 
because the police and armed forces seemed excessively interested in me. Most Bra- 
zilian exiles went to other Latin American countries like Chile, Uruguay, and Bolivia, 
because no coups détat had happened there, yet. Many went to Europe. I went to West 
Africa instead, because of my interest in African history, politics and culture, and be- 
cause of CEAO’s contacts in the University of Ghana, Legon (CEAO’s director at the 
time, Professor Waldir Freitas Oliveira, and other CEAO colleagues, offered me in those 
days as much support as they could). 

BR — When did you go to Ghana for the first time? 

PF — In 1964, more than 50 years ago — it was in October, after spending one month in 
Senegal... 

BR: What was it like being in Ghana in those years? Can you say something about how 
your early experiences in Ghana (and Nigeria) influenced your political and intellec- 
tual disposition? 

PF: It was the final stage of Kwame Nkrumah’s regime. His government, and his Con- 
vention People’s Party, had become politically isolated and lost much of their capacity 
to inspire and mobilise public opinion. Very gradually and sadly I became aware of 
this, and tried to come to terms with this internal failure of a great political project. Yet, 
the military coup that deposed Nkrumah in February 1966 reminded me in many ways 
of the coup in Brazil — it was another move in Cold-War power games. 

Despite all this, Ghana’s diverse African cultures were for me a most exciting intro- 
duction to Africa. In addition, before February 1966 representatives of various African 
liberation movements lived there. I much enjoyed the opportunity to talk to them, and 
in particular to talk in Portuguese to members of Angola’s MPLA and Mocambique’s 
FRELIMO. Most unexpectedly, I also had a conversation, in Spanish, with Che Guevara, 
after he gave a short, ironic political talk at the Institute of African Studies (1As) of the 
University of Ghana, in early 1965... 

The Nkrumah government had made considerable investments in education at all 
levels. I spent many hours consulting books and periodicals in Balme Library’s well- 
funded Africana collection at Legon. The 1as was led by Thomas Hodgkin, an inspiring 
scholar who had been personally invited by Nkrumah to pilot its early development. 
Ivor Wilks and other notable Africanists were on its permanent staff. Other scholars 
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came to lecture there from various African countries, and from other countries on both 
sides of the Cold-War divide. It was a very productive academic institution, and un- 
usually rich in intellectual diversity. Sometimes one could attend in the morning a 
lecture given by, say, Evans-Pritchard, or Jack Goody, or John Hunwick, and listen in 
the afternoon to a talk by a professor from Prague, Moscow, Beijing, Dakar, Ibadan, 
Khartoum, Havana, or Hamburg, or by an African American professor from Harvard ... 
The student body was highly motivated. Besides Ghanaians, it included other West 
Africans, East Africans, African Americans and other Americans, Germans, Britons, 
and Poles. I have fond memories of all that. Wilks’ and Hodgkin’s influence, and that of 
Hunwick (then based in Nigeria, at Ibadan University), are two roots of my approach 
to the history of Islam in Africa. 

From Ghana I made my first visit to Nigeria (Lagos), in June 1966, at the time of the 
great Ibo exodus from that city. This gave me much food for political thought. Later, af- 
ter spending a year at the IFAN in the University of Dakar, I taught in northern Nigeria, 
in Zaria, at the Ahmadu Bello University (ABU), from 1967 to 1969, during the Nigerian 
civil war. On this second occasion, I arrived in Nigeria in early October 1967, the day 
Enugu fell to the federal army. I was told by many that the war would end within a 
week. When I left in 1969, it was still going on ... All this was part of my ongoing politi- 
cal education. My time in Zaria was intellectually rewarding, thanks to contacts with 
scholars like Abdullahi Smith, Murray Last, Yusuf Bala Usman, and others. This is an- 
other root of my approach to the history of Islam in Africa (yet another root is the IFAN 
tradition of historical, archaeological, and epigraphic studies, which drew me into 
contacts with scholars from Mauritania, France, Senegal, Mali, Niger, Guinea-Conakry, 
Guinea-Bissau, and Poland). 

BR — Let me ask you about your book Arabic Medieval Inscriptions from the Republic 
of Mali: Epigraphy, Chronicles and Songhay - Tuareg History published in 2003 by 
Oxford University Press for the series Fontes Historiae Africanae. One of the striking 
aspects of this book is its interdisciplinarity: writing this book required a range of ana- 
lytical and research skills that can only be developed over time. So in a way it is not a 
surprise that this book was published late in your career. It is a book that mobilizes a 
number of disciplines, including history, archaeology, historical linguistics and a close 
analysis of Arabic, Tamasheg, and Sonpy. It analyses epigraphic and literary texts; and 
advances an anthropological discussion of kinship and other social institutions. How 
did you prepare to write a book like this one? Did you have an idea of what this book 
would look like when you started working on it? Or did you keep adjusting, studying 
knew fields, as your research developed? 

PF —I couldn't prepare for it. There were many moments of revelation of my own ig- 
norance and successive stages in my efforts to deal with it. Whenever I felt that I had 
made some significant advance, new areas in which I lacked knowledge became evi- 
dent: this is one of the reasons why it took so long to write. One of the French reviewers 
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of the book said that it has the format of the French thése détat, which often was com- 
pleted late in one’s career — J think this is what happened in my case. The difficulties 
were many... 

There was an established tradition, which dictated how to study African inscrip- 
tions. It was borrowed from the international paradigm for the study of Islamic 
inscriptions, a paradigm that had already become a target for criticism. A number 
of scholars had pointed out that this paradigm was insufficient, but these critiques 
were not unified in any single work. In order to move beyond this, I had to gather, 
grasp and develop those critiques and forge a new systematic approach. This took a 
long time, because in the first instance I had to familiarize myself with the founding 
doctrines of the paradigm. I had to read about areas outside West Africa: how people 
had studied inscriptions in Syria, other parts of the Middle East, Libya, the Maghreb, 
Sicily, Malta, Mallorca, Portugal, and Spain (Sauvaget’s early analyses of West-African 
Arabic inscriptions had been much influenced by scholarship on Spanish Islamic epig- 
raphy). That was one difficulty. Another difficulty was that the inscriptions did not fit 
another — West African — paradigm that had defined the history of the Sahel on the 
basis of the Timbuktu chronicles and also provided the dominant interpretation of 
these chronicles. 

Sahelian historiography, unlike areas further south like Asante or Yorubaland, ben- 
efitted from medieval Arabic sources and other Arabic written sources in addition to 
the Timbuktu chronicles, and also from the preservation of inscriptions and of bodies 
of oral traditions. Although it was understood that each of these categories of sourc- 
es had lacunae, it was hoped that the lacunae in each category would be filled in by 
evidence coming from other source categories. Researchers thought that it might be 
possible to reconstruct a grand narrative that would unify the information scattered 
across sources. But in the case of inscriptions this was in practice impossible to do be- 
cause there is no possible concordance, for instance, between the king lists established 
from the inscriptions and those recorded by the Chronicles of Timbuktu, plus what- 
ever information Arabic medieval sources like al-Bakni and ibn Battutah provided in 
the eleventh or fourteenth century. As it was impossible to reconcile the information 
provided in the inscriptions with that provided by the chronicles, and as the chronicles 
were regarded as the most reliable sources, the ‘solution’ to the problem was virtually 
to exclude the inscriptions from consideration. Much lip service was paid to the impor- 
tance of the inscriptions: ‘how wonderful’ that medieval Arabic inscriptions existed in 
the region ... but this was nothing but lip service. 

In practice nobody was studying the inscriptions, or rather the few inscriptions 
that had been published by Sauvaget and Viré (1948-1959). Sauvaget was one of the 
founders of the established international paradigm of study of Islamic inscriptions, 
but also a very open-minded scholar. There were tensions in his thinking, which had 
remained unresolved. I grasped later the important, but little noticed, fact that these 
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tensions had been brought to the fore precisely by the work he had done in West Af- 
rica. Had researchers working within the international paradigm paid sufficient atten- 
tion to the West African research done by Sauvaget — one of their gurus — they could 
not have failed to notice these tensions. And they would have been able to advance 
much further in their own critiques of the paradigm. But, as it has often happened, the 
study of Islam in Africa was not carefully taken into consideration by those who study 
Islam elsewhere. The contribution to the critique of the paradigm that was ready to be 
provided from West Africa had not been noticed. Sauvaget himself had shown great 
intellectual audacity. He went quite far into the exploration of the tensions within his 
own thought. Yet, in the end he retreated into a more conventional stance — sadly, a 
lost opportunity ... And he died prematurely, before moving beyond this point — an 
enormous intellectual loss for African studies. 

In order to study the inscriptions I had to first familiarize myself with the dominant 
international paradigm; I had to understand what Sauvaget had tried to with the West 
African epigraphic evidence — first his audacity, then his retreat. His main difficulty, 
as I realised eventually, was his refusal to see the inscriptions as texts. I have come to 
believe that the study of inscriptions as a set of discourses is the central objective of 
the discipline of epigraphy. But I came to this after many wrong turns, many hours of 
despair ... because it was new territory. 

BR — You also realized that the epigraphs provided insights into a social history of 
medieval Africa that went beyond the history of important persons — kings, for ex- 
ample. By studying the inscriptions you were able to write about common people’s 
understanding of time, kinship, and relatedness ... topics that were not mentioned in 
most of the studies that focused only on the chronicles. Was there a moment when this 
became your driving question? 

PF —I think the relation between inscriptions and chronicles became more and more 
a kind of leitmotif of what I was trying to do. At first the inscriptions forced me — 
compelled me — to consider their place in the landscape ... the idea of landscape that 
has become so important to archaeology and to cultural geography. The inscriptions 
were a tool for altering the landscape, for making possible a different reading of the 
landscape. The landscape is given meaning by landmarks which people associate with 
their ideas about what is not there, what is not visible. Landmarks that in West Af- 
rica were associated before the arrival of Islam — with, say, the cult of the earth, the 
spirits of the river, or of the mountain. All this had meaning for a person who found 
herself or himself in the landscape and knew about these cults; they knew the land- 
scape had a certain signification. It was not an empty or purely topographical space. 
It was invested with meaning. When Muslims arrived into the Sahelian landscape it 
was already signified, and in order to live comfortably in that landscape Muslims had 
to find ways to re-signify it. They also communicated these new meanings to others. 
What people call ‘conversion to Islam’ is largely this, in my opinion: changing the world 
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of the supernatural by changing the way in which you look at physical landscapes, 
concrete things. I realised slowly that each tomb was a kind of compass inserted into 
the landscape, because each tomb is orientated towards Mecca, like the mosques that 
had their prayer niches turned toward Mecca; like the position every Muslim adopts in 
prayer five times a day, a very important bodily technique which gives meaning to the 
body. The act of prayer is not only a movement of the spirit; it is very clearly a bodily 
gymnastic as well, a physical exercise conducted in the light of a particular reading of 
the landscape. 

At the same time as the view of space, of landscape was being changed, perceptions 
of time had to change, too. People had their own ways of computing time before Islam 
arrived. They computed time according to the seasons. The year begun at a certain sea- 
son and ended at the end of the cycle of solar seasons. And it was time geared to local 
events — the Tuareg didn’t count years as much as they named them: the Year of the 
Locust, the Year of Such and Such a War, the Year when [the anthropologist] Edmond 
Bernus first arrived ... But Islam brought in a different computation of time, which is 
international. There is one Islamic calendar for all places and cultures, it doesn’t mat- 
ter whether this was the year when Bernus arrived: it is year such-and-such of century 
such-and-such of the Islamic era. So at the same time that space was directed towards 
Mecca, time had also to be computed in a different way. This created a new frame of 
mind, which is referred to as ‘conversion to Islam’. The first great conversion is the con- 
version of space and time: introducing a calendar that is continuous beginning with 
the hijra of the Prophet from Mecca; and a space which is from all parts of the world 
turned towards a centre, which is Mecca. 

With the arrival of Islam in the Sahel international relations became increasingly 
important for trans-Saharan trade, and people began to go on pilgrimage: the local 
orbit of life was changed by the introduction of long international orbits of movement. 
People who had never considered the possibility of traveling so far away now felt the 
need to go to Mecca ... and so it was that the Sahel started integrating itself into the 
world at large. This was done economically, through trans-Saharan trade, and cultur- 
ally, through the adoption of new visions of space and time. 

I began to realize that inscriptions were very important in showing us how conver- 
sion had happened. Conversion had been studied in terms of cultural ‘penetration’: 
how far had Islamic penetration reached? But what conversion actually consisted in 
was not well analysed in my view, and the inscriptions brought this question to the 
fore. There is one inscription that simply says ‘this is the year four hundred and four of 
the Hijra, which is the early eleventh century of the Common Era (1013-1014 CE). There 
is no signature. It is an Islamic inscription but does not contain any explicit statement 
of faith such as the expression — ‘in the name of Allah’ — which is a phrase that should 
in principle appear at the beginning of all Muslim texts. The inscription skips this, it 
doesn't say this is the year when something happened, this is the Year of the Locust; it 
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just gives an abstract date and we realize how important possession of this universal 
abstract calendar had become in the great cultural internationalization that was tak- 
ing place in the Sahel, which happened to take an Islamic form because the parts of 
the world which were immediately accessible from the Sahel were Islamised areas in 
North Africa, the Middle East, and Europe. 

So even before going deeper into the relationship between the Timbuktu chronicles 
and the inscriptions, I started considering the relationship of inscriptions to the land- 
scape: they are part of the physical landscape, after all they are stones, they are there, 
embedded in nature, part of modified nature. They happen to be inscribed stones that 
bear a verbal message, but even people who cannot read them know that a tomb’s in- 
scription is orientated in a certain direction. So, even before I considered the relation- 
ship between chronicles and inscriptions, I had to deal with this question that I hadn't 
been prepared to face and was very interesting, very exciting. 

But eventually I had to tackle the problem of the intractable relationship between 
the inscriptions and the Timbuktu chronicles. The chronicles don’t mention any in- 
scription, and the king lists recorded in the chronicles cannot be harmonized with 
those built from the inscriptions. Sauvaget had realized the same thing I realized, that 
no concordance was possible between king lists coming from epigraphy and king lists 
from the Timbuktu texts. He postulated initially that inscriptions should be treated as 
independent sources and should not be subordinated to the chronicles, but in the end 
he surrendered to the idea that a concordance had to be established between these 
two categories of sources. But how? The tentative solution he provided is very inter- 
esting. He hypothesised that there must be a ‘hidden’ connection between these two 
orders of data. The names in the inscriptions are Arabic or Arabicised names, that is, 
either Islamic names imported from the Middle East or African names totally Arabi- 
cised. The names on the Timbuktu king lists retain, most of them, the original African 
form. Supposedly, this would be the reason why we cannot reconcile the two bodies of 
evidence. However, if one day the key to this correspondence could be found, then — he 
suggested — we would be able to translate the inscriptions into the chronicles and the 
chronicles into the inscriptions, as far as the king lists are concerned. It was a marvel- 
lous hypothesis that had only one problem: it was un-falsifiable. There was no way of 
testing the hidden connection. Had he lived longer, he would have probably overcome 
this impasse. But he died suddenly at that stage of his research. 

BR — And you made this problem yours. 

PF - Yes, I made this problem mine. I gave up the idea of concordance and I came 
back to an idea that was already established: that no king list lists every king and that 
there was no reason to believe that all kings listed in inscriptions would also be list- 
ed in chronicles, and vice versa. It was necessary to renounce the hope to establish 
some kind of homogeneity between two completely different orders of sources and 
accept their differences, and then work from there. But the difficulty in my use of the 
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chronicles was not only this — I also needed to acknowledge in full, and explore, the 
textuality of the Timbuktu chronicles. I had first approached them in Ghana, by sug- 
gestion of Ivor Wilks, and I will always ‘blame’ him for that. He forced me to spend forty 
years studying those texts! 

The chronicles have the appearance of being a disorderly, amorphous mass of in- 
formation: why does this chapter follow the previous one? What is the connection 
between this and the next chapter? Sometimes there are connections, but if you look 
at the text as a whole it seems amorphous. Except for those who had edited and trans- 
lated the chronicles, almost nobody had read them from beginning to end. When peo- 
ple searched for information in the chronicles they would simply ‘raid’ them — make a 
kind of incursion into those passages which dealt with things of interest to them. But 
no one dealt with the chronicles as something that had an architecture of their own; 
doing so seemed impossible because they were so disorderly anyway. 

Heinrich Barth, the great German explorer, had drawn Europe’s attention to the 
existence of the chronicles of Timbuktu. He was presented with the longest of the 
chronicles, the Ta’rikh al-Sudan, in Gwandu in Hausaland. He was unable to obtain a 
copy for himself, so what he did thanks to his excellent knowledge of Arabic and in- 
credible devotion to scholarship was to sit down in his tent, I suppose with some kind 
of primitive lamp or candle, and excerpt that chronicle. He made as many excerpts as 
he could, but mainly of what he regarded as historical passages. This meant that he 
mostly left out mythical — or what seem to be purely mythical — passages. In fact some 
of these passages are precisely what gives the chronicle its unity, it is passages about 
the meaning of history, what the Moroccan invasion of Sonoy actually meant, what is 
the relationship between this and Sahelian history as a whole ... things like that, that 
a positivist historian doesn’t regard as being of interest. Even though later the full text 
of this chronicle (and of the other two chronicles) was published and translated into 
French, people continued to excerpt the chronicles rather than reading each of them 
as a consistent text. No one ever paid attention to the motivations of the chroniclers 
and what kind of project they had when they wrote them. The same question that you 
asked me: ‘did you have an idea about what kind of book you were going to write, to 
produce?’ This question, which is very important always, had never been asked of the 
chroniclers. So one thing I think I did was to ask it. 

In a brilliant article of textual criticism of another chronicle, the Ta’rikh al-fattash, 
Nehemia Levtzion had realised that part of the text we had was a forgery.” The chroni- 
cles had been written in the seventeenth century but this forged section was added in 
the nineteenth century. All the older, original texts of the Ta’rikh al-fattash seemed to 


2 Nehemia Levtzion, “A Seventeenth-century Chronicle by Ibn al-Mukhtar: A Critical Study 
of ‘Ta’rikh al-fattash,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 34, no. 3 (1971): 
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have been destroyed ... and up to now nobody has been able to find some old manu- 
scripts of the original version. Hopefully one day it will be found through new research 
that is being done into the manuscripts of Timbuktu. But Levtzion showed that the 
Maasina state, a centralised state, had decided to legitimize itself by tracing its rulers 
to prophecies made in the days of the great kings of Sonoy [Songhay].3 They did that 
by replacing the first chapter of the Ta’rikh al-fattash with this forgery that contained 
so-called prophecies. And Levtzion brilliantly found this out and proved it by a very 
careful analysis of the text. He was trained in the best traditions of German criticism of 
sources, and he did it in a very perceptive way. But he himself never asked the motiva- 
tions of those who had written the authentic texts. He brought to life the motivations 
of the authors of the forgery, but what was the project of the author who had written 
the original text? 

Once you ask this question, you can only try to find the answer by paying atten- 
tion to idiosyncrasies, strange things in the texts that do not seem to make sense. For 
instance, near the end of the Ta’rikh al-Sudan the author, as-Sa’di, describes the procla- 
mation of a new Sultan in Marrakesh as a source of divine blessings. Actually, by then 
the power of that dynasty did not reach beyond the limits of that city. Not surprisingly, 
some historians found this incomprehensible: why should as-Sa’di talk in that away 
about a ruler who was now just a petty king, a dynasty that no longer had any influence 
on Timbuktu, the place where as-Sa’di was writing? Textual analysis shows that this 
was part of the strategy developed by as-Sa’di to promote a political project. The whole 
project of the chronicles was to establish political harmony between the descendants 
of the Moroccan invaders and the old elites of Sonoy (Islamic scholars and traders, and 
descendants of the Askyia rulers of Sonoy). So the Ta7ikh al-Sudan is geared to that, 
both in the arrangement of chapters and in the general way it treats evidence. 

But the chronicles also do a wonderful job of creating for the first time the idea of 
a unified, continuous historical time in the Sahel — by joining dynasties, by filling in 
lacunae, they force us to see this history of the Sahel as one for the first time, which the 
medieval Arabic sources couldn't do. Also the Sahelian space ... the chronicles in prin- 
ciple could have been simply a history that glorified Timbuktu, because that is the city 
of the authors of the chronicles, the city that was the centre of the Islamized elites. But 
instead of doing that, they interest themselves in regions far away from Timbuktu, the 
whole Sahel is the object of study: so a continuous historical time, a continuous his- 
torical space ... in order to do this they had to manipulate evidence, because nobody 


3 Moraes Farias prefers the spelling ‘Sonoy’ to the more common ‘Songhay, which is influ- 
enced by Arabic transcriptions. In the International Phonetic Alphabet (1Pa) the symbol ‘n’ 
transcribes a nasal phoneme that resembles the sound at the end of the English word ‘sing. 
See Paulo Fernando de Moraes Farias, Arabic Medieval Inscriptions from the Republic of Mali: 
Epigraphy, Chronicles, and Songhay-Tuareg History. Fontes Historiae Africanae, new series, 
n°. 4 (Oxford: Oxford University Press for The British Academy), xxiii. 
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had sufficient knowledge to go over what had happened in successive centuries in all 
those different regions of the Sahel. So that vision had to be structured to a large extent 
by bringing together, forcing together, dynasties which actually were different; or by 
postulating continuities where there is very little evidence for that. But it was a project, 
an important project, which obviously succeeded: it has dominated the history of the 
region for a long time. 

BR - Yet, it was un-recognised as a project, until you set out to interpret it as such: 
as-Sa’di’s political and an intellectual project in writing the Ta’rikh al-Sudan. And you 
suggested that his project consisted in providing the Moroccan rulers, which in his 
mind were probably descendants of invaders, with a new interpretation for the story 
of that landscape, which included Timbuktu - an interpretation that was acceptable 
to him as a descendant of the Timbuktu intelligentsia. Hence you were able to show 
that the Ta’rikh al-Sudan was influenced by its author’s aim to offer a certain reading of 
history to the elites of Moroccan descent, a reading of history that the intelligentsia of 
Timbuktu would have endorsed. 

PF — Yes, precisely that. As-Sa’di moved on two different fronts. He wanted the pashas 
which were the rulers of the Niger plains at the time when he was writing, who were 
descendants of the invaders, to see themselves as a continuation of the old dynasties 
of Sonoy, Mali, and Ghana. The pashas had very little legitimacy. They survived purely 
by military force and in the end they lost power. So he was doing a great favour to this 
elite, which was an immigrant elite, an elite that had established itself through an inva- 
sion. Concurrently, he was hoping that the old elites of the intellectuals of Timbuktu 
and the aristocratic descendants of the old Askyia rulers would be accepted by the 
Moroccans as more or less equal partners in a new political and social pact. 

He was too clever for his own good, though, because most of the ruling group brought 
in by the Moroccan invasion, never fully grasped what he was trying to do. His project 
failed in his time, failed because strife continued among the descendants of union be- 
tween local women and the ‘Moroccan’ invaders (many of the original invaders were 
actually Portuguese, or Spanish, converts to Islam). This was in practice a rejection of 
as-Sa’di’s project, which had required him to produce an overarching narrative about 
a great noble tradition of royalty in Africa, in the Sahel ... His work was hinting to the 
‘Moroccans’ something like ‘you came much later but you can fit in, rejoice...’ Actually, 
one of the Pashas seems to have understood and adopted this view because he tried to 
make a pilgrimage to Mecca more or less imitating the pattern of the pilgrimage made 
by Askyia Muhammad, the first of the Askyia rulers. But in the end it didn’t work. Also, 
the Askyia-descended aristocrats that as-Sa’di and his colleagues, the other chroniclers, 
were trying to promote were so divided by enmity and conflict between their various 
branches that they were never capable of unity. The situation dissolved into political 
anarchy. The Tuareg, in the end, established control over Timbuktu. 

BR — Where does an awareness of the political and intellectual project of as-Sa’di leave 
us with regard to the relation between the chronicles and the inscriptions? 
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PF — One interesting point has to do with the comparison of what we know about the 
Bentyia site (which is in Mali, close to the border with Niger, and which corresponds 
to Kukyia, a capital of the Sonyi [or Sii] dynasty of Sonoy) with what the chronicles, 
especially the Tarikh al-Sudan, say about it. As-Sa'di saw Bentyiaasa place of ‘paganism, 
a place of sorcerers, he related it to the Qu’ranic stories about the conflict between the 
prophet Moses and the Pharaoh. According to as-Sa’di, the sorcerers that the Pharaoh 
mobilized to oppose Moses had come from Kukyia. He was doing two things: first, he 
posited that even African traditional religion, which he regarded as akin to sorcery, had 
a tradition linked to the Middle East — it was another form of internationalization of 
African cultural features. Secondly, in the Ta’rtkh al-Sudan, Kukyia \ Bentyia is opposed 
to Gao and its Sonoy Askyia dynasty, much more Islamised than the Sonyi \ Sii. Bentyia \ 
Kukyia is also opposed to Timbuktu, a centre of Muslim written culture, which had 
supported the overthrow of the Sonyii \ Sii by the Askyia, and which, supposedly, had 
never been ‘soiled by the cult of idols.’ Bentyia \ Kukyia was represented as the op- 
posite pole of that. The construction of these polarities was part of the ideological 
oppositions which supported the chronicler’s historical and political project. In fact, 
when one goes to Bentyia/Kukyia as I did, one finds there a very significant amount 
of Islamic inscriptions, many of them dated precisely from the time of the Sonyi \ Sii. 
How come this pure den of paganism, of sorcery, had so many Muslims living there? 
This question is never tackled by any chronicle. Either they honestly didn’t know about 
the inscriptions, or these didn’t fit the oppositions they were constructing. 

One of my tasks was to rehabilitate the chroniclers of Timbuktu as writers. They 
had always been regarded as very bad writers because their Arabic is not as good as 
the Arabic that had been written before in Timbuktu in the days of ‘Ahmad Baba. Fol- 
lowing the Moroccan invasion many of the best Timbuktu scholars were imprisoned 
in Morocco and the standards of Arabic-language teaching had declined in Timbuktu. 
So the Arabic of the chronicles was believed to belong to a kind of silver age at best ... 
iron age or bronze age ... not the golden age of Ahmad Baba. And because their Arabic 
was regarded as bad, the chroniclers were totally dismissed as writers. The fact that 
their chronicles at first sight seemed so amorphous was a second reason for dismissing 
them as writers: couldn't they have organized this a bit better? What I tried to do was 
show that these were texts written for a purpose by artful writers, who did very well 
what they set out to do. Once you rehabilitate them as writers, you can no longer treat 
them as people who purely noted down information in an almost thoughtless way. You 
see them as thinkers. Whenever I have studied African historical texts, oral traditions, 
and inscriptions, I have always called attention to the fact that those who produced 
them were creative thinkers. 

The reason for the chronicles’ prestige was that in a world where very little written 
information about the past and composed in the past had been preserved, suddenly 
Barth found this very long chronicle, the Ta’rikh al-Sudan. ‘What a wonderful treasure 
trove, let us learn the hard facts that were noted here, he thought. As as-Sa’di and 
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the other chroniclers ‘obviously’ were not good writers, they couldn't possibly have al- 
tered the facts very much. One could trust them as honest clerks who just noted down 
things. If they lacked a writer’s imagination, how could they possibly have invented 
an ideological project? In order to treat the Timbuktu chroniclers as prestigious and 
reliable sources of facts, modern historians had to reduce their worth as writers. By 
contrast, accepting them as writers meant being forced to be critical of them as histori- 
ans. Historical critique had to begin from an acceptance of those men as skilful writers. 
Actually I see them as a second golden age in Timbuktu’s writing tradition. They were 
the first who introduced proper historical writing in Timbuktu. It hadn’t existed before. 
‘Ahmad Baba - great erudite as he was — wrote about law, wrote about other subjects, 
but not exactly about history. So I had the double task of telling people: look, these 
historians are not reporting facts as faithfully as you may imagine. But on the other 
hand, you must acknowledge them as historians: they were the first proper historians 
of the Sahel. They are people who lived there, using information available there, and 
so on. So I also had to ‘devalue’ them and revalue them at the same time, but in a way 
radically different from what had been done until then. That is one of the things I tried 
to do in the book. 

Up to this point I have emphasized the clash between inscription and chronicles 
and I have emphasized that these are different orders of sources and one cannot ex- 
pect every kind of source to agree. But there are also other ways in which the study 
of inscriptions helps to understand certain aspects of the text of the chronicles. For 
instance, as the chronicles favour the Askyia dynasty over the preceding dynasty of the 
Sonyi, one would expect them to always give bad press to Sonyi Ali, which was perhaps 
the most famous and most brutal of the Sonyi. But there are certain passages in the 
chronicles which say that he was well informed in Islamic matters. They say he prayed, 
though he refused to prostrate in prayer, and that he showed favour to many scholars. 
The chronicles mention people in Timbuktu who were well treated by this brutal con- 
queror. One wonders, then, how is this possible? One reason is that the chroniclers 
wanted Sonoy royalty to appear great from the beginning, and even Sonyi Ali had to 
be shown sometimes in a kind of favourable light. But what they never explain is how 
this man who belongs to the ‘pagan’ pole, in the polarity Islamic ruler/pagan ruler, 
was in some ways so close to Islam. The inscriptions solve this problem: one of the 
inscriptions in Bentyia/Kukyia reveals that there was a Friday preacher there. A Friday 
preacher in Islam has also a very important political role, the legitimacy of the local 
ruler must be affirmed in the Friday prayer, in the sermon, the khutbah, during the 
ceremony of the Friday collective prayer in the congregational mosque. 

Now if in Bentyia/Kukyia there was this kind of Muslim officer, it seems obvious 
that political rulers there like the Sonyi and the local Muslims had some kind of ar- 
rangement. This community of Muslims appeared to have been long-distance traders, 
so the financing of the Sonyi imperial enterprise probably has something to do with 
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their dynasty’s good relations with these Muslim long-distance traders, who probably 
were also a source of good quality horses for his army. The Friday preachers were part 
of the Sonyi power-structure. This is also suggested by the fact that Sonyi Ali entrusted 
a large part of his own fortune to the Friday preacher at Gao when Gao became a Sonyi 
capital. Actually, after he died, and his dynasty was overthrown, it was with this very 
money deposited at Gao that Askyia Muhammad | financed his great pilgrimage to 
Mecca. So the Sonyi, who were apparently so anti-Muslim, entrusted money to nobody 
else but an Islamic officer. Obviously there was a relationship between those so-called 
‘pagan’ or half-pagan rulers and the Muslims of Bentyia/Kukyia first, and Gao later, 
and this relation was much more intimate than the chronicles want to admit. Thus, 
many aspects of the information conveyed by the chronicles make much better sense 
when read in the light of the inscriptions. Different orders of sources sometimes work 
against each other, sometimes help each other. But what is difficult to obtain, probably 
impossible, is a general concordance of all the categories of sources. 

BR — Let me focus on the last point you just made on the representation of a pagan 
African ruler, or a ruler perceived as insufficiently pious. Africa’s historiography em- 
phasised a tension between powerful Sudanese African rulers who are not represented 
as proper Muslims and pious Muslim authorities credited as such by writers who see 
themselves as pious Muslims. This is a tension that you commented upon, for exam- 
ple, in 1974 when you reviewed Nehemia Levtzion’s book Ancient Ghana and Mali. In 
your review article, entitled ‘Great States Revisited, you criticised a tendency in the 
reviewed volume and elsewhere to over-emphasize the polarization between the Su- 
danese powerful king on the one hand (coming from Sudanese peoples represented as 
not proper Muslim), and on the other hand Berber nomads seen as Muslim and car- 
riers of Islam into Sudanese Africa. Do you see a link between as-Sa’di’s project in the 
Ta’rikh al-Sudan, his attempt to build a polarity between legitimate and illegitimate 
Muslims, and your 1974 criticism of Africanist historians’ tendency to write a history 
of Sahelian West Africa that polarized Muslim, Berber, nomadic identities and settled 
Sudanese identities represented as targets of conversion? 

PF — Yes, and in our own era this polarization is strengthened by scholarly special- 
ization. We have had very good anthropologists who have studied the Tuareg, or the 
Fulani, or the Sonoy, Arabic scholars who have paid detailed attention to Arabic texts, 
experts in oral tradition who have concentrated on languages other than Arabic, but 
cross-cultural studies across linguistic barriers and ecological zones are rarer. Now, 
that area of the world is ecologically a frontier area, where nomadic societies and 
settled societies have interacted for very long. Their traditions very often interpen- 
etrate each other. The chroniclers themselves are one example of that. They are Arabic 
writers but they also make borrowings from Tuareg folklore and Sonoy oral tradition. 
It is a very interesting methodological and historical exercise to look into how these 
borrowings took place, for what purpose, and so on. This is a point posited by the work 
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of Jean Rouch as a historian of Sonoy and also as a filmmaker; what place does Sonoy 
oral tradition occupy in the chronicles? The very title ‘Askyia’ is a Sonoysation of a 
Tamasheq word, and the Askyia dynasty had to legitimize itself not only by resorting 
to the Islamic pilgrimage to Mecca, but also by using local oral mythology. It had to 
legitimize itself in the eyes of as many different sectors of society as possible, the 
Muslim and those who were not Muslim, especially because the Askyia had come to 
power through a military coup. So how could they legitimize themselves outside the 
world of Islam? By resorting to oral tradition that decribes the first Askyia as a nephew 
of the great Sonyi Ali. And this is done in the framework of a corpus of stories that is 
also borrowed from the Tuareg. It is an inextricable combination of Berber and Sonoy 
cultural elements, of stories told by nomadic pastoralists in the desert and the arid 
savanna, and other stories told by griots, agriculturalists, and water folk, living along 
the Niger. What is Sonoy tradition is also Tuareg tradition at this level. Also, there are 
things in Tuareg tradition that are borrowed from the Sonoy: the name of the Gaani 
festival, and so on. 

It is important to give up the old view that social complexity and state formation in 
Africa were triggered by trans-Saharan Muslim traders. Archaeology has now brought 
out sufficient evidence of social complexity, and even of trans-Saharan trade, before 
the spread of Islam across the desert. So if one thinks of state formation and dynasty 
changes in the Sahel, one must always remember one is dealing with traditions of 
statecraft that began earlier than Islam’s arrival. ‘Double’ (Islamic plus non-Islamic) 
legitimacies were still required centuries after Islam's arrival. It was important to le- 
gitimize yourself as ruler in the light of the new economy linked to Muslim-led trans- 
Saharan, which was international and gave you access to important imported goods, 
including luxury goods, and taxes on trade; at the same time, it was necessary to con- 
tinue to rely on the legitimacy provided by internal African stories which related your 
dynasty to, say, the spirits who live in the river (as in the case of Sonoy). It is no longer 
possible to say that without Islamic or other external input, state formation and social 
complexity would not have begun in West Africa and the Sahel. The arrival of Islam 
added another level of complexity to local societies. 

The Niger valley, especially, has been a great axis of communication and complex- 
ity generation throughout history. My best example are the oral traditionists of Borgu 
(in the north of the Republic of Benin). They are called ‘Gesere. It is the same name 
that is still borne by the Gesere of Soninkeland in the north-western extreme of West 
Africa. And one can follow their migration. They were at the court of the Askyias, the 
chronicles of Timbuktu talk about them, call them ‘Gisiri; and they are still present 
a little further down the Niger, in the Tera-Niamey area and a little further south. So 
this people’s history is, to me, emblematic evidence of the strong trans-regional nature 
of African history. I see this as the connectivity of African regional histories: mobil- 
ity has been such an important factor in African history that to think of isolated or 
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compartmentalized regional, or mono-cultural, histories is really risking to miss a lot, 
to overlook important historical processes. The connectivity operates through time, as 
in the cases of the Gesere migrations and the movements of all the other diasporas of 
West Africa, not only diasporas of traders, but also of Islamic clerics, crafts people, and 
military people: warriors on horseback. The Sonyi arrived in Bentyia / Kukyia as Man- 
de warriors on horseback. Other Mande horsemen created the Gonja polity in what is 
now the Republic of Ghana. So, it is mobility all the time, it is impossible to establish 
barriers between the various historical regions crossed by the Niger and study each of 
them as a self-contained whole. 

BR — You just mentioned your attention to oral tradition as another important source 
of information... 

PF — Just as the chronicler was not simply a clerk but a thinker, oral traditionists are 
also thinkers. People have sometimes treated oral traditionists as if they were human 
tape-recorders: it was claimed they learnt the tradition from their teachers and an- 
cestors, and then passed it on without changing a single thing ... Well, the traditions 
have been obviously influenced by different, successive economic, political, and social 
circumstances in the areas where they were told. So how did the oral traditionists sort 
through all that? I always try to think of the creators of all these African sources not 
simply as ‘informants.’ I do not see an oral traditionist as a mere informant in the same 
way as I do not see a chronicler as an informant. What they inform you about is some- 
thing shaped by their creative thinking. They also have a baggage of frames of mind, 
frames of reference, within which they transmit either written information (in the case 
of the chroniclers) or oral information (in the case of the griots, — Gesere and others). 
So, I think in the end this simply amounts to giving African thinking, the thinking of 
Africans, the importance it has. To say that the oral traditionists thoughtlessly trans- 
mitted information in an almost mechanical way, and that the chroniclers more or less 
did the same, is to devalue African thinking about the African past. To acknowledge 
that chroniclers manipulated their written evidence for certain purposes, and oral tra- 
ditionists certainly do the same for their purposes as a social group, or for the purposes 
of the chiefs and kings they serve and commemorate, is a way of treating all of them 
as colleagues we are free to criticise. They are people who, in their own way, produce 
history as we also try to do in our way. 

BR — Some time ago you told me that you are now working on the role of non-jihadist 
Islam in Africa. Can you say something about the continuities and differences between 
your earlier work on the Almoravid movement, a jihadist movement, and your con- 
temporary work on non-jihadist Islam in Africa? 

PF — Both the Almoravids and those African Muslims who did not practise ‘jihad of 
the sword’ had been treated as non-thinkers: fanatical, poorly educated pro-jihad 
of the sword’ non-thinkers moved by greed (the Almoravids), or (in the other case) 
‘so-called’ Muslims supposedly ignorant of many of the basic tenets of Islam, and 
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bent on accommodation with ‘pagan’ potentates at any cost. My hope has been 
to do work proving that much original intellectual activity was involved in both 
cases. 

Now, as I briefly mentioned earlier, my approach to Islam in Africa has been much 
influenced by two people who were very different personalities, but both scholars of 
great importance. One was Professor Charles Smith, who converted to Islam and be- 
came Abdullahi Smith in Nigeria. I worked for two years in the Department of His- 
tory of which he was the director at the Ahmadu Bello University, in Zaria. The other 
person was Professor Ivor Wilks in Ghana: at the time I was writing my piece on the 
Almoravid jihad. Instead of looking at jihad movements, which was what was Abdul- 
lahi Smith did, Ivor Wilks (while not ignoring the jihad movements) paid attention all 
his life to other forms of Islam, practised by Muslims who lived in communities which 
were under the rule of chiefs, or kings, who were not Muslim. Instead of making efforts 
to change this situation by establishing forms of government governed by Islamic law, 
those Muslims on the contrary made arrangements which allowed the two religions, 
African traditional religion and Islam, to live together side by side in cooperation. They 
constructed stories that explained and justified that. Now, this is a very important intel- 
lectual heritage. When I started my study of African history, Abdullahi Smith had just 
written an important paper called ‘A Neglected Theme in West African History’ which 
was about jihad of the sword in Nigeria.* But since then, the West African jihad move- 
ments have ceased to be a neglected theme. He wrote on them, other people like David 
Robinson wrote about other jihad movements, Murray Last and others wrote about the 
jihad in Nigeria, and so on. So what is now a neglected theme is the non-jihad tradi- 
tion, which people have often called the ‘accommodating’ tradition. The memory of it 
is in danger of being lost, for several reasons. 

One reason is that it doesn’t seem to have left behind a large surviving corpus of 
writings (as happened in the case of the Nigerian jihad and other jihad movements). 
So, access to this tradition has to be made through the few texts that are available, 
but largely through oral tradition. This is one difficulty. Second, this tradition is now 
condemned by many Muslims from many quarters. Why condemned? Because it is 
seen now — from late twentieth-century and early twenty-first century perspectives — 
as belonging to the time of what in Islam is called jahiltyah, the time of ignorance 
when people were ignorant of proper Islam. This condemnation entails two things: a 
rejection of the idea that African non-Islamic religious and royal traditions are worthy 
of serious study, and, second, a rejection of the Islamic tradition that justified coopera- 
tion with non-Muslim rulers. 


4 HFC. (Abdullahi) Smith, “A Neglected Theme in West African History. The Islamic Revolu- 
tions of the 19th Century,” Journal of the Historical Society of Nigeria 2, no. 2 (1961): 169-185. 
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So, of these two particular aspects of Islam in African history, in many parts of 
Africa it is at the moment the jihad of the sword’ aspect that attracts most attention 
and is most written about. The emphasis at the moment is on the importance of jihad 
movements, of the great moral and political framework that these movements created: 
There is the perception that the great Islamic heritage is the jihad heritage. However, 
much before the ‘jihad of the sword’ movements began, Islam had been present in 
these societies. What happened to this heritage? Professor Yusuf Bala Usman, writing 
about Katsina, stated that when people told him ‘this is the Katsina tradition, he asked 
them: but which Katsina tradition? Is it the tradition since the jihad, is it the Islamic 
tradition from before the jihad, or is it the tradition which preceded all that? And he 
very clearly pointed out the need to take all these traditions into consideration if pos- 
sible. But, clearly, the tradition that did not favour ‘jihad of the sword’ needs urgent 
attention before oral traditions about it disappear. Scholars like Ivor Wilks and Lamine 
Sanneh have called it the Suwarian tradition, from the name of a scholar who was its 
putative founder. Recently, I have devoted interest to this tradition and to how it has 
worked over the centuries in Borgu, a region that is now divided between the Republic 
of Benin and the Federal Republic of Nigeria. 

At the same time, I often reread sources about the Almoravids, and I can see that 
their jihad ideology was extremely important in making possible the creation of the 
only historical empire I know of that had its origin in West Africa and large territories 
in Europe. The Almoravids had their capital in Marrakesh, and dominated vast areas 
of Spain and Portugal: Lisbon was an Almoravid city, Seville was an Almoravid city ... 
I treasure this example that comes from a time when the differential in military and 
economic power was so small between Africa and Europe that an Islamic power, an 
African Islamic power, could create an Empire that extended into Europe. 

BR — Do you think the distinction between jihadist and non-jihadist Islam is clear in 
the sources, in the Arabic sources? 

PF — It is clear — for example — that a tradition of Islamic scholarship had existed be- 
fore the writings of the Sokoto jihad and what happened to these texts is a historical 
question to be asked. Were they destroyed, were they simply lost? The leaders of the 
Nigerian jihad, the Sokoto jihad, were very aware of the political and ideological need 
for them to distinguish themselves from scholars who had written before them — and 
to delegitimise them. Now a new danger is affecting the consideration of Suwarian 
non-jihadist traditions. This danger comes from contemporary Islamism. 

But we can also see certain parallels between extreme forms of Christian evange- 
lism in places like Nigeria, and the attitudes modern Islamist circles take in relation 
to non-Islamic African culture. Very often evangelical pastors tell their flock that they 
must cut themselves off entirely even from their own parents, from the ‘pagan’ teach- 
ings that their parents may have imparted to them, the ‘diabolical incantations’ that 
may have been placed on them at birth by non-Christian ‘pagan’ parents, and so on. 
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Islamists developed a similar attitude. Because in so far as non-Islamic African culture 
and its past are defined as part of the era of ignorance, the jahiltyah, they cannot be seen 
as proper study for historians. In this view, if you are a Muslim historian, why should 
you study practices associated with idols? It is a transgression. I see modern Islamism 
as an ideological tendency that rejects not only this Suwarian, non-jihadist Islamic tra- 
dition, but also all non-Islamic African tradition. This is the case now in Tuareg society. 
The Islamist movements that are operating in Tuareg societies go against some of the 
oldest, most cherished tenets of this culture. The fact that in Tuareg society women 
don't veil themselves, and enjoy considerable rights in matters of divorce and property, 
all this, if Islamists have their way, should be changed by means of a strict application 
of their interpretation of the Sharia, which would certainly restrict those rights. I see 
the study of this Islamic African tradition that eschewed ‘jihad of the sword’ as a very 
urgent matter that requires attention now. Of the many endangered aspects of the 
African past, this is one of the most endangered. 

BR: Looking back at the field of West African historiography since you joined it in the 
1960s, what have been the main developments and reconfigurations up until today? 
PF: So much has changed! I know it would take too long to comment on this in any 
detail. But, to me, one of the most striking developments is the great strides made in 
the critical analysis of oral tradition. In the 1960s, this was just beginning, thanks to the 
work of a handful of great pioneers ... In our early 21st century, sophisticated critical 
approaches to Timbuktu literature and other bodies of West African Arabic writings 
are also developing very fast, and a growing number of young scholars is working in 
this area. In recent decades, West African archaeology has unearthed much new evi- 
dence, not least (to my delight) in the Malian Adagh region, and along the Niger valley, 
on the great communication axis I have commented on earlier, but also elsewhere. 
In the late 1950s and in the 1960s, the years preceding and following independence, 
historians paid special attention to the history of the formation of pre-colonial states. 
Today, history, historical archaeology, and historical anthropology, deal with a much 
wider range of questions, which enriches our theoretical and methodological debates, 
and our appreciation of the evidence at our disposal. Also, the history of West-African 
nomadic societies has gone much beyond the stage it was in around 1960. 
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